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ADVERTISEMENT. 


r jPHE  Treatise  here  offered  to  a liberal 
^ and  discerning  Public,  in  an  English 
dress,  requires  no  additional  commenda- 
tion  ; as  the  Author  has  distinctly  declared 
his  sentiments,  and  explained  the  practical 
aim  of  his  labours,  in  the  succeeding  Pre- 
face. 

But  with  respeCt  to  the  origin  of  the  4 4 Three 
Introductory  LeCturcs”  prefixed  to  this  volume, 
perhaps  a short  historical  account  may  be 
necessary.  In  May  last,  I published,  and  cir- 
culated in  the  most  respectable  circles  of 
my  neighbourhood,  a printed  Address  44  To 
Mothers , and  Guardians  of Families by  which 
I invited  them,  especially  females,  to  attend 
the  Lectures  above  alluded  to,  without  any 
view  of  temporary  emolument.  Although 
I must  acknowledge  the  boldness  of  this 
measure,  yet  I do  not  hesitate  to  lay  the 
contents  of  the  following  paper  before  the 
public  : 


In 


via 


advertisement. 


^ In  a country  which  ranks  high  among 
the  polished  nations  of  Europe,  it  would  be 
a presumptuous  attempt  to  dictate  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  education  of  children. 
But  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we 
already  possess  much  valuable  information, 
scattered  in  a variety  of  works,  yet  every 
judicious  person,  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  such  books,  will  rea- 
dily allow,  that  they  are  scarcely  more  than 
insulated  fragments  ; while  there  exists  no 
complete  and  systematic  treatise  on  the 
subject. 

46  The  physical  treatment  of  children, 
during  the  first  years  of  infancy,  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  important  of  hu- 
man pursuits  ; inasmuch  as  health  or  dis- 
ease, hay,  life  or  death,  materially  depend 
on  the  proper  condudt  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians, in  this  essential  part  of  their  duty. 
That  such  method,  however,  has  not  hi- 
therto been  made  a peculiar  objedt  of  in- 
quiry, in  domestic  life , is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  great  proportion  of  diseased  in- 
fants, but  also  from  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  those  who  die  at  an  early  period 

of  their  existence.  Where  is  the  parent 
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who  does  not  experience  the  bitter  pangs 
of  this  truth,  when  he  looks  around  his 
own  friends  and  connexions,  or  inspeXs 
the  gloomy  bills  of  mortality  ? In  a me- 
tropolis, like  London,  infancy  appears  an 
almost  continued  train  and  complication  of 
diseases  ! 

4 4 The  Author  of  this  Address,  himself 
a parent,  has  devoted  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  life  to  the  investigation  of 
this  subjeX,  and  particularly  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  causes  which  are  more  or  less 
conneXed  with  the  produXion  of  infantile 
disorders.  He  has  often  felt  the  difficul- 
ties that  attend  such  inquiries  ; especially 
when  prejudices,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ail 
ill-direXed  delicacy  on  the  other,  frustrate 
the  suggestions  of  the  calm  observer,  and 
prevent  him  from  becoming  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  what  an  over-affeXionate 
mother,  or  an  ignorant  nurse,  saw  only 
through  a false  medium.  This  is,  indeed, 
a mortifying  refleXion  ; for  Nature,  in  all 
her  operations,  is  as  simple  as  she  is  re- 
gular, unless  when  checked  by  the  officious 
hand  of  man. 
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ci  1 he  consequences  of  such  errors,  how- 
ever, are  equally  serious  and  permanent : 
in  the  same  proportion  as  we  hasten  the  evo- 
lution oj  powers , and , as  it  were , invert  the 
order  appointed  by  the  Author  of  Nature, 
we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  Susceptibility  of 
disease , and  diminish  the  prospect  of  extending 
human  life. 

6‘  The  Preliminary  Tenures  here  an- 
nounced, are  the  result  of  this  self-evident 
proposition  : and  so  long  as  the  general 
principles  which  the  Author  has  laid  before 
the  public,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  work 
“ On  Diet  and  Regimen,”  shall  remain 

• O 1 

just  and  incontrovertible,  he  presumes  to 
hope  that  the  following  Lectures  may  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
children,  and  the  consequent  happiness  of 
their  parents.  For  he  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that  disease  and  danger  more  fre- 
quently arise  from  the  want  of  knowledge 
and  circumspection,  than  from  a repug- 
nance to  adopt  proper  rules  and  directions.” 

The  Lectures  thus  announced,  were  in- 
deed not  numerously,  but  respectably,  at- 
tended, at  my  house  in  Paddington.  As, 

however. 
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however,  my  professional  avocations,  to- 
gether with  several  literary  engagements 
for  the  ensuing  year,  did  not  allow  me  suf- 
ficient time  to  arrange  all  my  materials  on 
the  subject,  I have  ventured  to  publish  these 
Introductory  Lectures,  together  with  the 
translation  of  a work,  which  is  more  con- 
genial to  mv  own  ideas,  and  is  the  result  of 
a more  general  approximation  to  my  system 
of  training  up  children,  than  any  other 
treatise  I have  hitherto  met  with  in  the 
English,  French,  or  German  languages. 

Yet,  while  I pay  a just  tribute  to  the  un- 
deniable merits  of  Dr.  Struve,  I cannot 
refrain  from  remarking,  that  his  work  is, 
in  point  of  style,  a hasty  and  inelegant  pro- 
duction. The  constant  repetition  of  ideas 
and  expressions,  occurring  in  almost  every 
page  and  sentence,  has  been  a severe  task 
for  the  Translator ; in  order  to  avoid,  where 
it  was  possible,  similar  redundancy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  nature  of 
the  subject  is  such,  that  a strict  attention 
to  this  circumstance,  on  every  occasion, 
could  not  be  paid,  without  distorting  the 
sense  and  arrangement  of  the  original.  Nor 
dare  I flatter  myself  that  the  rigorous  critic 

* o 
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will  find  no  opportunities  of  censuring  both 
the  Author  and  Translator,  in  the  same 
person. 

Conceiving,  nevertheless,  that  my  leisure 
time  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  extirpation  of 
prejudice,  I shall  be  grateful  for  every  use- 
ful suggestion,  whether  coming  from  a pro- 
fessional or  familiar  quarter,  if  it  tend  in 
any  degree  to  increase  my  knowledge,  or  to 
re6tify  my  mistakes ; to  which  1 am  liable, 
in  common  with  my  brethren,  as  well  as 
the  professed  critics. 


iJsson-S t reett  Paddington, 
December , 1800. 


ERRATUM. 

At  page  274,  “On  the  Nutriment  of  Children/* 
the  new  Section  “ On  Sleep,"  has,  by  mistake,  been  inserted 
in  Chapter  II.  ; whereas  it  ought  to  have  formed  the  Third 

Chapter. 
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•pHE  early  education  of  youth  has  a more  im* 
portant  influence  on  the  health  and  happiness 
of  man,  than  is  generally  imagined.  As,  at  this 
period  of  our  existence,  the  foundation  is  laid, 
either  for  irremediable  debility,  or  for  mental  and 
bodily  vigour,  it  requires  constant  care,  and  inde- 
fatigable personal  attention.  Nature  intrusted 
that  office  chiefly  to  mothers.  To  those  noble 
guardians  of  infancy,  who  listen  to  her  voice,  I 
presume  to  dedicate  a work  containing  principles, 
by  a proper  application  of  which,  they  will  not 
only  become  happy  themselves,  but  likewise  train 
up  chearful  and  healthy  children. 

There  subsists  an  indissoluble  connexion  be- 
tween physical  and  moral  education  : if  we  attend 
merely  to  the  former,  our  duty  will  be  imperfectly 
performed ; nor  is  it  possible  to  attain  any  degree 
ofperfedion  in  the  latter  respedt,  without  paying 
a due  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  body,  lest  we 
should  be  ill  prepared  to  encounter  the  turbulent 
vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Perhaps,  by  combin- 
ing 
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ing  both  objects,  1 have  been  enabled  to  reduce  the 
present  Treatise  to  that  state,  in  which  it  may 
claim  the  suffrages  of  an  indulgent  public. 

In  my  former  publications  of  a popular  nature, 
I have  also  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  most  ju- 
dicious treatment  of  young  people  in  a diseased 
state ; so  that  the  present  work  may  serve  as  a 
commentary  upon  my  “ Retrospective  Tables  of 
the  means  conducive  to  the  Health  of  Children* 
or  rather,  as  a counterpart  to  my  “ New  Manual 
of  Infantine  Diseases,  for  the  use  of  Parents  and 
Guardians 

The  hours  which  I have  employed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a subject  highly  interesting  to  my- 
self, may  be  numbered  among  the  happiest  of  my 
life.  They  have  compensated  for  many  disagree- 
able events,  which  cannot  fail  to  embitter  the  situ- 
ation of  a physician,  whose  lot  is  'frequently  an 
ungrateful  practice,  during  a severe  contest  with 
prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  occasionally  too,  the 

* The  first- mentioned  publication  consists  of  a few  sheets 
only,  printed  on  one  side,  in  order  to  suspend  them  in  nurse- 
ries, like  an  almanack  ; in  which  form  they  have  been  very 
generally  adopted  in  several  provinces  of  Germany  ; the  se- 
cond is  a complete  treatise  on  that  subject,  and  was  printed 
at  Breslau,  in  1797 . — As  we  have  lately  been  informed,  that 
a t/eau  edition  of  the  book  last  alluded  to  is  in  the  press,  an 
English  translation  of  it  could  not  be  printed  together  with 
the  present  work  : but,  if  this  volume  should  be  favourably 
received,  all  the  other  works  of  Dr.  Struve  will  be  pub- 
lished in  succession. — JV. 

experience 
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experience  of  the  philosopher  of  Abdera.  Yet 
these  hours  have  likewise  afforded  me  inexpressible 
pleasure,  in  the  heart- felt  remembrance  of  many 
delightful  scenes,  which  can  be  gratifying  only  to 
a parent,  when  retiring  from  his  study,  to  an 
innocent  amusement  with  a chearful  and  healthy 
progeny.  I flatter  myself  that  this  circumstance 
will  give  additional  weight  to  my  assertion,  and 
tend  to  convince  the  world,  that  neither  my  rules 
or  cautions  are  extravagant,  nor  that  1 bow  to  the 
shrine  of  prejudice,  by  granting  an  undue  indul- 
gence. Many  an  excellent  plan  has  been  rejected 
with  scorn,  merely  because  the  proposed  innova- 
tion formed  too  striking  a contrast  to  the  prevail- 
ing habits  and  maxims.  By  too  rigorous  an  ex- 
action of  duty,  virtue  and  health  have  been  sub- 
ject to  similar  disadvantages.  The  path  ought  to 
be  fairly  opened,  before  we  can  advance  on  it 
with  a safe  step.  The  conquest  over  a single  pre- 
judice, is  an  approximation  to  the  simplicity  of 
Nature,  and  inspires  the  vidtor  with  additional 
vigour  and  resolution. 

C.  A.  STRUVE, 

GorhtZy  A o'vember,  1797. 
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Dr.  STRUVE’s  PRACTICAL  ESSAY 

I 


ON  THE 


EDUCATION  and  TREATMENT 


OE 


CHILDREN. 


LECTURE  FIRST. 


An  historical  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs 
prevailing  among  different  nations ; hints  and 
remarks  on  their  physical  character,  as  well  as 
occasional  observations  on  their  moral  state : toge- 
ther zvith  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  sup- 
posed degeneracy  of  the  present  age , when  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  our  ancestors . 

A MONO  the  various  pursuits  in  which  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  human  mind  are 
engaged,  that  of  investigating  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  physical  and  intelledhual  faculties  of 
man  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  dignified, 
perhaps  the  most  important. 

Whether  we  consider  man  as  a moral  or  as  a 
physical  agent,  we  shall  find  him,  in  every  coun- 
try, and  in  every  climate,  endowed  with  such 
qualities  and  talents,  as  elevate  him,  in  a general 
sense,  far  above  all  the  lower  creatures  : it  is, 
however,  a remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
developement  of  his  mental  and  physical  nature 
requires  a much  greater  number  of  years,  together 
with  the  more  complicated  aid  of  art,  than  is 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  most  perfect 
and  long-lived  animals.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
among  the  inferior  creatures,  which  individually 
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excel  man  in  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  and  which 
apparently  attain  to  a greater  age ; but  I venture 
to  assert,  that  if  our  external  faculties  be  appre- 
ciated as  an  aggregate  of  sentient  powers,  we  not 
only  surpass  every  animal  hitherto  discovered, 
but  we  possess  the  means  of  multiplying  them  by 
reciprocal  improvements,  in  a degree  which  it  is 
impossible  to  compute. 

In  these  respects,  wre  have  every  reason  to  con- 
template with  satisfaction  the  beneficent  ordina- 
tions of  Providence,  which  has  placed  man  in  so 
exalted  and  enviable  a situation.  But,  when  we 
take  a more  enlarged  view  of  the  condition  of 
our  infantile  life,  and  compare  our  physical  situa- 
tion immediately,  or  soon  after  birth,  with  that 
of  the  lower  animals,  a more  gloomy  picture  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  ; for  it  cannot  be  denied, 
' that  an  infant  is  in  a more  helpless  and  more 
wretched  state  than  any  other  living  creature. 
Hence  I am  induced  to  think  with  Epictetus, 
who  very  properly  advised  parents,  when  em- 
bracing a beloved  child,  always  to  remember 
“ that  it  is  a mortal  being  they  idolize.”  The 
empire  of  desolation,  indeed,  extends  chiefly  to 
infancy,  and  old  age ; as  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  aid  of  scientific  knowledge  is  often 
equally  insufficient  in  both  ; because  .many  insu- 
perable difficulties  are,  in  those  periods  of  life,  op- 
posed to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  physician. 
For  this  reason,  judicious  parents  ought  not  to 
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consider  infants  from  the  hour  of  their  birth,  as 
permanent  property  ; since  we  are  convinced,  by 
comparative  and  dire  experience,  that  it  is  more 
probable  we  shall  lose  them  before  they  arrive  at 
the  age  of  adolescence,  than  that  we  shall  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  adults. 

Cruel  advice  indeed  ! 1 hear  every  feeling  mo- 
ther exclaim  : she  objedts  to  insinuations  which 
may  embitter  the  sweet  pleasure  of  a maternal 
heart;  a pleasure  that  arises  from  the  purest 
source.  1 am  sensible  I deliver  a charge  of  a 
painful  nature;  while  I also  feel  the  deep  wound 
thus  inflidled  on  the  heart  of  a parent ; but  reason 
and  prudence,  the  principal  attributes  of  civilized 
man,  enjoin  him  to  fortify  his  mind  against  cala- 
mities, which  frequently  can  neither  be  pre- 
vented, nor  remedied  by  the  wisest  efforts.  We 

* 

ought  therefore  to  prepare  ourselves,  in  the  more 
happy  hours,  to  meet  such  misfortunes  with  a 
degree  of  firmness  and  philosophic  resignation, 
sufficient  to  guard  the  mind  against  consequences, 
perhaps  ultimately  more  fatal  than  the  event 
which  produced  them.  I have  known  parents 
who,  after  the  loss  of  a favourite  child — if  I may 
be  allowed  the  expression — revolted  against  the 
decrees  of  Providence,  and  had  the  additional 
misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  their  understand- 
ing; nay,  I appeal  to  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  an  extensive  circle  of  friends,  whether 
they  have  not  often  heard  of  parents,  whose  grief 
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was  so  intense,  and  so  unlimited  in  its  duration, 
that  in  consequence  of  such  a loss,  they  also 
paid  the  debt  of  Nature  ! 

The  victims  of  such  extravagant  indulgence, 
I apprehend,  are  more  numerous  than  is  com- 
monly believed ; but  to  obviate  the  charge  to 
which  i subjed  myself  by  these  refledions,  1 beg 
leave  to  observe,  that  parental  love  and  tenderness, 
when  carried  to  excess,  cease  to  be  a virtue,  and 
degenerate  into  a crime  committed  against  our- 
selves and  society ; while  those  who  have  a just 
claim  upon  our  existence,  must  also  participate 
in  the  unhappy  issue. 

Although  1 by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate, 
that  the  feelings  of  parents  ought,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  be  suppressed  ; or  that  the  peculiar 
pleasure  they  experience  in  beholding  their  be- 
loved offspring  ought  to  be  checked,  I shall 
nevertheless  recommend  the  excellent  advice  of 
Epictetus  ; because  I am  convinced,  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  indulge  in  violent  sorrow,  and  to 
make  no  efforts  to  controul  the  emotions  and 
passions  of  a susceptible  breast,  when  their  in- 
fluence, on  both  mind  and  body,  may  be  at- 
tended with  dangerous  efleds.  Convinced  of  the 
stability  of  this  principle,  and  aduated  by  the 
purest  motives,  1 shall  only  remark,  that  parental 
love  contemplates  the  objeEt  alone ; but  prudent 
love  also  regards  the  concomitant  danger. 
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On  examining  the  records  of  history,  we  meet 
with  many  extraordinary  fads,  relative  to  the 
education  of  children ; — fads  which  cannot  now 
be  reconciled  with  the  uniform  didates  of  the 
human  heart,  nor  are  they  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  reason. — Such  was  the  unnatural 
law  enaded  by  the  great  legislator  Lycurgus, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  the  historian: 
according  to  this  law,  no  weakly  children  were 
suffered  to  live  in  the  Spartan  Republic.  Fa- 
thers were  not  permitted  to  educate  their  offspring 
conformably  to  their  own  plan  j for,  as  soon  as 
a child  was  born,  the  father  was  obliged  to  carry 
it  to  the  Lesha , a public  place,  where  the  elders 
of  the  different  tribes  were  assembled.  If,  on 
examination,  they  found  the  child  of  a perfed; 
form,  lively  and  vigorous,  they  issued  orders  for 
its  proper  maintenance,  and  assigned  to  it  one 
of  the  nine  thousand  portions  of  public  wealth, 
which  from  that  moment  became  hereditary  pro- 
perty. Iff,  on  the  contrary,  the  child  unfortu- 
nately happened  to  be  deformed,  crippled,  or 
weakly,  the  elders  caused  it  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Apothetes , a pit  sunk  near  mount  Taygetus . 
This  barbarous  custom  was  adopted  from  the 
following  plausible  motives : first,  because  they 
imagined  they  should  render  an  essential  service 
to  the  Republic,  by  destroying  such  children  as 
were  not  likely  to  defend  her  against  the  enemy, 
$r  to  promote  internal  prosperity ; secondly,  it 
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*vvas  a prevailing  maxim  in  Sparta,  to  remove 
objedts  of  public  pity  and  regret,  or  in  other 
words,  to  shorten  the  life  of  a being,  that  in  all 
probability  could  never  be  healthy,  nor  happy. 
With  the  same  intention,  all  public  midwives 
were  obliged  to  bathe  new-born  infants  in  wine, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  undergo  this  singular  trial  of  their 
constitution.  For  the  Spartans  believed,  that 
weakly  children,  or  such  as  have  a pre-disposition 
to  epileptic  and  convulsive  diseases,  would  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  powerful  stimulus  of 
wine,  and  would  perish  under  its  operation ; 
while  those  whom  Nature  had  provided  with 
greater  vigour,  would  thus  be  rendered  more 
hardy  and  energetic. 

However  discordant  the  regulations  that  sub- 
sisted among  the  Spartans  may  appear,  when 
analyzed  by  modern  principles  of  ethics  and  good 
policy,  .it  is  remarkable,  that  they  were  approved 
of  by  the  great  Aristotle,  in  his  eighth  book 
“ on  Politics.”  Nay,  it  is  more  surprizing,  that 
similar  customs  still  prevail  among  many  bar- 
barous nations  of  the  present  day,  and  frequently 
without  any  apparent  motive  or  pretext.  Thus 
we  are  informed  by  Barrere,  a French  writer, 
that  the  savages  of  Guiana  kill  and  bury  their 
deformed  children,  because  they  do  not  conceive 
them  entitled  to  live.  According  to  Chardin, 
fhe  Mingrelians  practise  the  diabolical  principle, 
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that  children  who  cannot  be  nurtured,  and  pa- 
tients who  cannot  be  cured,  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  a life  which  is  a burthen  to  themselves  and 
others.  If  a woman  of  Kamtschatka  be  delivered 
of  twins,  one  of  them  is  without  mercy  smother- 
ed ; because  the  natives  are  contented  with  one 
child  : and  the  King  of  Otaheite  is  bound,  from 
political  reasons,  to  destroy  all  the  children  of  his 
concubines.  Such  flagrant  deviations  from  the 
human  character  deserve  to  be  mentioned  only 
for  this  reason,  because  they  evince  how,  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  and  under  different  forms  of 
government,  man  is  apt  to  forsake  the  path 
assigned  by  Nature,  when  his  inteile&ual  facul- 
ties remain  uncultivated.  And  with  this  inten- 
tion I shall  venture  to  cite  another  curious 
custom  still  prevalent  among  the  Ostiak  Kozaks. 
If  we  may  credit  the  account  of  Mr.  Weber, 
a respectable  traveller  who  has  visited  that  nation, 
the  Ostiak  women,  when  delivered  on  their  pe- 
regrinations in  the  severest  winter,  instantly  bury 
the  new-born  infant  under  snow,  where  they  leave 
he  begins  to  cry.  Upon  this  signal  he 
is  removed  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother ; as  it  is 
imagined,  that  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold 
have  a beneficial  tendency  to  strengthen  the 
child.  After  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  weeks,  a 
hre  is  made  in  the  midst  of  the  hut,  which  the 
mother  crosses  three  times,  and  this  concludes 
the  utes  of  child-bed  : having  performed  that 
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ceremony,  she  again  joins  her  husband,  who  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  receive  her,  together  with 
the  child,  or  to  abandon  both,  according  to  his 
pleasure.  We  trust,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  that  the  latter  resolution  is  rareiy,  if 
ever  adopted,  even  among  savages. 

To  return  from  these  extraordinary  and  unna- 
tural customs,  let  us  take  a short  view  of  the 
influence  which  soil  and  climate  unquestionably 
produce  on  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
mankind. 

It  deserves  to  be  previously  remarked,  that 
every  attempt  at  improving  the  soil  or  surface 
of  a country,  is  likewise  attended  with  certain 
changes,  affe&ing  the  susceptibility  of  man  for 
those  impressions  which  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  more  or  less  exposed  to  ex- 
ternal  agents.  Thus  we  have,  by  an  industrious 
culture  of  the  soil,  rendered  our  climate  less 
severe,  and  as  it  were,  removed  it  farther  from 
the  frigid  zone;  we  have,  by  mixing  the  produc- 
tions of  all  climates,  enriched  our  body  as  well 
as  our  mind  with  the  peculiarities  of  southern 
nations  ; acquired  their  sensibility,  lively  imagi- 
nation, and  early  understanding;  but  also,  to  a 
certain  degree,  their  indolent  and  sensual  habits. 
Nay,  I venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  insupport- 
able degree  of  selfishness,  so  common  in  modern 
times,  or  that  disgusting  system  of  self-happiness, 
more  or  less  originates  from  irregular  and  impro- 
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per  modes  of  living : hence  that  general  propen- 
sity displayed  by  the  plurality  ot  the  most  sen- 
sible and  ingenious,  to  appear  more  than  what 
they  really  are,  and  to  bestow  on  external  objects 
that  value  which  belongs  to  intrinsic  merit,  to 
virtue.  True  ambition  is  only  so  far  laudable^ 
as  it  requires  no  foreign  aid. 

I am,  however,  concerned  to  observe,  that 
disinterested  and  independent  adtions  begin  to 
vanish  from  the  page  of  history,  as  if  they  were 
destined  for  a more  happy  age.  Serious  employ- 
ments have  in  a great  measure  been  superseded 
by  frivolous  pursuits ; the  incessant  desire  of  fre- 
quenting numerous  and  gay  assemblies  drowns 
every  attempt,  occasionally  made,  to  indulge  in 
solitary  refledlion,  and  to  recover  that  tone  of 
mind  in  which  alone  we  can  adt  consistently,  and 
maintain  with  dignity  the  more  or  less  important 
stations  vye  hold  in  society.  Whether  such  pro- 
pensities ought  to  be  checked,  cr  cautiously 
regulated,  in  the  rising  generation,  is  a question 
not  easily  answered ; tor  I much  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  compatible  with  the  present  spirit  of 
the  times,  to  attempt  an  innovation  which  might 
fender  the  votaries  of  pleasure  liable  to  com- 
plaints arising  from  an  irksome  mode  of  life,  and 
consequently  make  them  dissatisfied  with  the 
world.  The  catalogue  of  suicides,  indeed,  alarm- 
greases.  I humbly  conceive,  wc  are  not 

to 
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to  be  removed  from  this  vortex;  but  a more 
natural  and  consistent  education  of  our  progeny , 
will  restore  them  to  that  happy  state  of  our 
ancestors,  who,  together  with  manly  virtues  and 
dignified  pursuits,  enjoyed  an  enviable  state  of 
health. 

Nature,  no  doubt,  intended  man  to  become 

the  inhabitant  of  the  whole  globe  : hence  his 

* 

constitution  could  not,  like  that  of  the  lower 
animals,  remain  uniform  in  every  region  of  the 
earth  ; and  hence  we  may  discover  its  modifica- 
tions according  to  climate,  aliment,  habit,  and 
education.  All  these  exert  their  influence  on 
the  instinctive  desires  of  man  ; and  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  variety  of  circumstances,  when  he 
appears  under  forms  so  diversified,  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  comprehend,  whether  such 
deviations  can  exist  in  one  and  the  same  human 
species.  But  provident  Nature  in  every  climate, 
and  in  every  situation,  guides  and  directs  him  to 
the  means  of  preserving  his  health,  and  rendering 
his  life  as  comfortable  and  happy,  as  is  consistent 
with  his  moral  and  physical  condition.  The  in- 
habitants on  the  banks  of  the  . river  Senegal,  are 
for  several  months  in  the  year  exposed  to  a heat 
which  is  sufficient  to  boil  spirit  of  wine  ; while 
those  of  Hudson’s  and  David’s  Bays  are  under 
the  influence  of  a degree  of  cold,  which  some- 
times congeals  alkohol,  and  even  mercury  ; and 

yet. 
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yet,  parental  Nature  has  enabled  them  both,  not 
only  to  live,  but  even  to  enjoy  a tolerable  state 
of  health,  in  the  most  opposite  climates. 


The  limits  allotted  to  this  Lefture,  will  only 
permit  us  to  take  a cursory  view  of  those  remote 
nations,  which  exhibit  a remarkable  difference 
in  their  bodily  strudfure,  and  habits  of  life*.  I 
propose  to  elucidate  the  following  account  with 
occasional  remarks  on  the  respective  manners,  and 
physical  chaia&er,  of  different  nations ; for  by 
such  comparative  reflections,  we  may  perhaps 
acquire  some  additional  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
vailing errors,  or  negative  improvements,  in  mo- 
dern education. 

The  Greenlander  seldom  attains  the  height  of  five 
feet ; and  the  Esquimaux,  his  brother,  who  dwells 
farther  to  the  north,  is  still  shorter.  But,  as  the 

In  justice  to  MY.  Herder,  a respectable  German  writer, 
whose  work,  entitled,  “ Outlines  of  a Philosophy  of  the  His- 
tory of  Man  f is  now  faithfully  translated  into  English,  by 
Mi.  Churchill,  1 must  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
that  excellent  and  animated  observer  of  human  nature  : I am 
principally  indebted  to  him,  for  the  concise  physiological 
account  of  the  Greenlanders,  Laplanders,  Samoiedes,  Tun- 
gooses,  Yakouts,  Yukagirians,  Kalmuk  Tartars,  Mongolians, 
Hindoos  and  Greeks,  as  well  as  for  a few  reflections  on  the 
respective  condition  of  the  Negro  and  the  Savage. 
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vital  power  operates  towards  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  body,  it  has  compensated  in  warm  and  solid 
muscular  substance,  what  it  could  not  bestow  in 
aspiring  height.  His  head,  in  proportion  to  his 
body,  is  large ; his  face  broad  and  flat  : for  Nature 
produces  beauty  only,  when  acting  with  temper- 
ance, and  in  a mean  betwixt  extremes  ; she  could 
not  here  round  a soft  oval  ; and  still  less  allow  the 
nose,  that  ornament  of  the  face,  to  project.  As 
the  cheeks  occupy  the  chief  breadth  of  the  visage, 
the  mouth  is  small  and  round : the  hair  is  stiff ; 
for  the  fine  penetrating  juices  necessary  to  form 
soft  silky  hair,  are  wanting  : no  mind  beams  from 
the  eye.  In  like  manner  the  shoulders  grow  broad, 
the  limbs  large,  the  body  corpulent  and  sanguine  ; 
the  hands  and  feet  alone  remain  small  and  slender. 
As  is  the  external  form,  so  are  the  irritability  and 
the  economy  of  the  fluids  within.  The  blood  cir- 
culates more  slowly,  the  heart  beats  more  lan* 
guidly  : hence  the  desire  of  the  sexes,  which  rises 
to  such  a height  with  the  increasing  warmth  of 
other  countries,  is  here  less  violent.  It  awakens 
not  till  late  ; the  unmarried  live  chastely ; and  the 
women  almost  require  compulsion,  to  take  upon 
them  the  troubles  of  a married  life.  They  have 
but  few  children;  whence  they  compare  the  amo- 
rous and  prolific  Europeans  to  dogs.  In  their 
connubial  state,  as  in  their  general  way  of  life,  a 
calm  sobriety,  and  an  habitual  stillness  of  the  pas- 
sions, prevail.  Insensible  of  those  irritations,  which 
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a warmer  climate,  and  more  volatile  animal  spirits 
produce,  they  live  and  die  peaceable  and  pat  ient ; 
contented  from  indifference,  and  a&ive  only  from 
necessity.  The  father  educates  his  son  to  that 
apathy  which  he  esteems  the  grand  virtue  and  hap- 
piness of  life ; and  the  mother  suckles  her  infant 
for  a length  of  time,  with  all  the  profound,  tena- 
cious affection  of  animal  maternity.  What  Na- 
ture has  denied  them  in  irritability  and  elasticity 
of  fibre,  she  has  given  them  in  permanent  indefa- 
tigable strength ; and  has  clothed  them  with  that 
warming  obesity,  that  abundance  of  blood,  which 
render  their  very  breath  suffocating  hot,  in  close 
habitations. 

The  Laplanders  inhabit  a comparatively  mild 
climate,  and  are  a more  gentle  race  of  men.  The 
size  of  the  human  figure  increases  ; the  flat  rotun- 
dity of  the  visage  diminishes;  the  cheeks  are 
lengthened ; the  eyes  are  dark  grey ; the  straight 
black  hair  becomes  red,  and  the  internal  oro-aniza- 
tion  of  the  man , expands  with  his  external  frame, 
as  the  bud  that  blows  beneath  the  beams  of  a more 
genial  sun.  The  mountain  Laplander  grazes  his 
rein-deer,  which  neither  the  Esquimaux  nor  Green- 
lander can  do;  and  obtains  from  them  food  and 
raiment,  coverings  for  his  house  and  his  bed,  con- 
veniences and  even  superfluities ; while  the  Green- 
lander is  reduced  to  seek  almost  every  thing  from 
the  sea.  Thus  man  acquires  an  animal  for  his 
friend  and  servant ; he  learns  arts,  and  a more 

domestic 
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domestic  mode  of  life.  It  inures  his  foot  to  the 
chace,  and  his  arm  to  the  guidance  of  the  rein  ; it 
prepares  his  mind  for  the  acquisition  and  enjoy- 
ment of  permanent  property  ; while  at  the  same 
time  it  cherishes  his  love  of  liberty,  and  accustoms 
his  ear  to  that  timid  watchfulness,  which  charac- 
terizes many  nations  in  a similar  condition.  The 
Laplander  listens  as  faithfully  as  his  beast,  and 
sets  off  at  the  slightest  noise  ; he  loves  his  way  of 
life,  and  looks,  like  his  rein-deer,  to  the  summits 
of  the  mountains,  to  spy  the  returning  sun  : he 
talks  to  his  beast  and  is  understood  by  him  ; he  is 
careful  of  him  as  his  wealth,  or  as  a member  of  his 
family.  Thus,  with  the  first  tameable  animal  that 
Nature  could  bestow  on  this  region,  she  gave  un- 
civilized man  a guide  to  a more  human  mode  of 
life.  . - ! ' 

The  Samoiede  has  the  round,  broad,  flat  visage, 
the  straight  black  hair,  the  low  sanguineous  body 
of  the  northern  form:  his  lips  are  more  full,  his 
nose  broader  and  more  prominent,  but  his  beard  is 
diminished.  These  features,  however,  we  shall 
find  progressively  decreasing,  along  an  immense 
trad  of  land  to  the  eastward.  Thus  the  Samoiedes 
are,  as  it  were,  the  negroes  of  the  north ; and  the 
great  irritability  of  their  nerves,  the  early  puberty 
of  the  females,  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year; 
nay,  if  the  account  be  true,  their  black  nipples, 
^nd  some  other  circumstances,  render  them  still 
more  similar  to  the  negroes,  notwithstanding  the 
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coldness  of  their  climate.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their 
warm  and  delicate  constitution,  which  they  pro- 
bably inherit  as  a national  character,  and  which,  it 
may  be  presumed,  even  the  climate  itself  could  not 
subdue,  their  form  is  on  the  whole  that  of  the 
north. 

The  Tungooses , who  dwell  farther  to  the  south, 
begin  to  have  some  resemblance  to  the  Mongolian 
stem  ; from  which,  however,  they  are  as  different 
in  race  and  language,  as  the  Samoiedes  andOstiaks 
are  from  the  Laplanders  and  Greenlanders.  The 
bodies  of  the  Tungooses  are  better  shaped  and 
more  slender ; their  eyes  small  like  those  of  the 
Mongolians;  their  lips  thin;  their  hair  softer; 
yet  their  faces  retain  the  flat  northern  form.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  Yakou.ts , and  Ynkagirians , who 
appear  to  acquire  the  Tartarian  form,  as  the  Tun- 
gooses acquire  the  Mongolian;  nay,  this  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  Tartarian  race  itself. 

Near  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  on  Mounts 
Caucasus  and  Ural,  consequently  in  the  most 
temperate  climate  of  the  world,  the  Tartarian  form 
is  blended  with  more  beauty.  The  body  is  slender 
and  pliable ; the  head  quits  the  heavy  rotundity 
for  a more  elegant  oval  ; the  complexion  is  florid; 
the  nose  projects  boldly,  and  is  well  shaped ; the 
eye  is  lively  ; the  hair  dark  brown  ; the  step  alert ; 
the  countenance  pleasingly  modest  and  timid. 
Thus,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  regions  where  Na- 
ture is  most  profuse  of  life,  the  more  exquisite  and 

better 
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better  proportioned  is  the  organization  of  man. 
The  more  we  proceed  to  the  north  again,  or  the 
farther  into  Kalmuk  Tartary,  so  much  more  flat 
and  barbarous  we  find  the  features,  either  after  the 
northern  or  Kalmuk  model.  In  this,  however, 
much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  way  of  life  of  a 
people,  its  descent,  and  intermixture  with  others, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  moun- 
tain Tartars  preserve  their  features  with  more  pu- 
rity than  those  that  dwell  in  the  plains : hordes 
that  reside  near  towns  and  villages,  intermix,  and 
soften  down  both  their  features  and  manners. 

As  there  are  many  probabilities,  that  the  first 

♦ 

abode  of  the  human  species  was  on  the  Asiatic 
ridge  of  the  earth,  we  might  naturally  expect  to 
find  the  most  beautiful  race  of  men  in  that  re- 
gion. But  how  greatly  should  we  be  deceived  in 
our  expectation  ? The  form  of  the  Kalmuks  and 
Mongolians  is  well  known.  With  a middling 
stature,  they  have  some  remains  of  tlie  flat  visage, 
the  thin  beard  and  the  brown  complexion  of  the 
northern  climate;  but  they  are  distinguishable  by 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  being  acute,  fleshy,  and 
inclined  obliquely  to  the  nose  ; by  narrow,  black, 
slightly  arched  eye-  brows ; a small,  flat  nose,  very 
broad  at  the  upper  part ; large,  prominent  ears; 
the  legs  and  thighs  bowed  ; and  strong  white 
teeth,  which,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  fea- 
tures, appear  to  characterize  a beast  of  prey  among 
men.  Whence  proceeds  this  form  ? Their  bow 
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legs  originate  from  their  way  of  life.  From  their 
childhood  they  creep  along  upon  their  legs,  or  cling 
to  the  back  of  a horse.  Their  lives  are  spent  be- 
tween sitting  and  riding;  and  to  the  only  position 
that  gives  the  human  foot  its  straight  fine  form, 
that  of  walking,  they  are  almost  entire  strangers. 
And  may  not  more  of  their  figure  be  traced  to 
their  way  of  life  ? Have  not  the  prominent 
brutal  ear  that  is  ever  listening ; the  small  acute 
eye  that  perceives  the  least  dust  or  smoke  at  the 
greatest  distance ; the  white,  projecting,  bone- 
knawdng  tooth,  the  thick  neck,  and  the  backward 
reclining  position  of  the  head,  become  substantial 
features,  and  characteristics  of  their  mode  of  living  ? 
If  we  add  to  this,  what  Pallas  asserts,  that  their 
children,  even  to  the  age  of  ten,  frequently  have 
deformed  and  bloated  faces,  and  are  of  a cacho- 
chymic  or  sickly  aspeCt,  till,  as  they  grow  up,  they 
become  better  shaped  ; if  we  consider  that  rain 
seldom  falls  on  extensive  IraCts  of  their  country, 
that  they  have  little  water,  or  at  least  none  that  is 
pure,  so  that  from  their  infancy  they  scarcely 
know  what  it  is  to  bathe;  if  we  refleCt  on  the  salt 
lakes  and  marshes,  the  saline  nature  of  the  soil 
they  inhabit,  the  alkaline  savour  of  which  they 
relish  in  their  food,  as  well  as  in  the  deluges  of 
tea,  with  which  they  daily  enfeeble  their  digestive 
faculty ; if,  farther,  we  consider  the  elevation  of 
that  country,  the  thin  air,  dry  v/inds,  alkaline 
effluvia,  and  long  winters  spent  in  the  smoke  of 
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their  huts,  and  with  snow  continually  before  their 
eyes ; is  it  not  probable,  that  their  figure  origi- 
nated from  these  causes  some  thousands  of  years 
ago,  when  many  of  them  perhaps  operated  still 
more  forcibly,  and  thus  insensibly  became  their 
hereditary  nature?  Nothing  invigorates  our  bodies 
more,  and  contributes  in  a greater  degree  to 
their  growth  and  firmness,  than  washing  and 
bathing  in  water  ; particularly  if  to  these  bejoined 
walking,  running,  wrestling,  and  other  bodily 
exercises.  Nothing  has  a greater  tendency  to 
debilitate  them,  than  drinking. warm  liquors;  and 
these  they  swallow  in  immoderate  quantities,  sea- 
soned with  corrugating  alkaline  salts..  Hence,  as 
Pall  as  justly  observes,  the  feeble  and  effeminate 
figures  of  the  Mongolians  and  Burats,  five  or  six 
of  whom,  with  their  utmost  exertions,  cannot  do 
what  can  be  executed  by  a single  Russian ; hence 
the  extreme  lightness  of  their  bodies,  with  which, 
on  their  little  horses,  they  seem  to  fly,  or  skim 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; hence,  lastly, 
the  diseased  habit  transmitted  to  their  children. 
Even  some  of  the  neighbouring  Tartar  races  are 
born  with  features  of  the  Mongolian  form,  which 
disappear  as  they  grow  up  : and  this  renders  it 
more  probable,  that  some  of  the  causes  depend- 
ent on  the  climate,  arc  more  or  less  ingrafted  into 
the  frame  of  the  people,  and  rendered  hereditary, 
by  their  descent  and  mode  of  life.  When  Rus- 
sians or  Tartars  intermarry  with  the  Mongolians, 
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they  produce  handsome  children,  of  delicate  and 
well  proportioned  shapes,  but  resembling  the 
Mongolian  standard.  Here  also,  in  their  orga- 
nization, Nature  remains  true  to  herself ; a race 
of  Nomades,  beneath  this  sky,  on  this  ridge  of 
the  globe,  and  with  such  modes  of  living,  must 
be  like  so  many  human  vultures. 

Embosomed  in  Alpine  heights,  like  a hidden 
paradise,  lies  the  kingdom  of  Cashmire.  Its  fer- 
tile and  pleasant  hills  are  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains ascending  still  higher,  till  the  summits  of 
the  last,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  are  lost  in  the 
clouds.  Here  flow  pellucid  streams  and  rivulets ; 
the  earth  is  adorned  with  salubrious  herbs  and 
fruits ; gardens  and  islands  are  clad  in  refreshing 
green  ; flocks  and  herbs  are  spread  over  one  uni- 
versal pasture  : while  no  savage  animal  or  venom- 
ous reptile  annoys  this  Eden.  These  may,  as 
Bernier  says,  be  properly  named  the  mountains 
of  innocence,  which  flow  with  milk  and  honey  ; 
and  the  race  of  men  that  inhabits  them,  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  place.  The  Cashmirians  are  al- 
lowed to  be  the  most  witty  and  ingenious  people 
of  India,  equally  capable  of  excelling  in  poetry 
and  science,  in  arts  and  manufactures  the  men 
are  finely  formed,  and  the  women  often  models  of 
beauty. 

EIow  happy  might  Hindostan  have  been,  had 
not  the  hands  of  men  combined  to  ravage  this 
garden  of  Nature,  and  to  depress  the  most  inno- 
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cent  of  human  beings,  by  superstition  and  ty-> 
ranny  ! 

The  Hindoos  are  the  most  gentle  race  of  mam 
kind.  They  intentionally  injure  nothing  that 
breathes  ; they  resped  every  thing  that  has  life, 
and  subsist  on  the  most  innocent  food,  such  as 
milk,  rice,  and  the  nutritious  plants  and  fruits 
that  their  country  affords.  In  shape,  says  a mo- 
dern traveller,  they  are  straight,  slender,  and  eler 
gant ; their  limbs  are  well  proportioned  ; their 
fingers  long,  and  endued  with  great  accuracy  of 
feeling ; their  countenances  are  open  and  benign ; 
the  features  of  the  females  display  the  most  deli- 
cate lineaments ; those  of  the  males,  manly  ten- 
derness. Their  whole  deportment  is  in  the  highest 
degree  graceful  and  attradive.  The  legs  and 
thighs,  which  in  all  the  north-eastern  countries 
are  mis-shapen  or  shortened  like  those  of  apes,  are 
here  lengthened,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  germi- 
nating human  beauty.  Even  the  - Mongolian 
form,  when  intermingled  with  this  race,  is  lost  in 
noble  benignity.  The  original  disposition  of  their 
mind  is  consonant  to  the  frame  of  their  body.  So 
indeed  is  their  manner  of  iife,  when  considered 
free  from  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  superstition. 
Temperance  and  quiet,  gentle  feelings,  and  peace- 
ful meditation,  are  conspicuous  in  their  labours 
and  enjoyments,  in  their  morals  and  mythology, 
in  their  arts,  and  even  in  their  patience  under  the 
severest  tyranny.  Innocent  lambs ! why  could  not 
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Nature  feed  you  careless  and  undisturbed  on  your 
native  plains ! 

Lastly,  the  perfect  human  form  found  a site  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  was  ca- 
pable of  uniting  with  the  intellect,  and  displaying 
all  the  charms  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  graces  to 
the  mind,'  as  well  as  to  the  eye  : this  was  triple 
Greece , in  Asia  and  the  Islands,  in  Greece  proper, 
and  on  the  shores  extending  to  the  west,  Gentle 
zephyrs  fanned  the  tree,  gradually  transplanted 
from  the  heights  of  Asia,  and  breathed  life  into 
every  part,  Time  and  circumstances  assisted  in 
refining  its  juices,  and  crowning  it  with  that  per- 
fection which  still  excites  universal  admiration  in 
fhe  models  of  Grecian  art  and  wisdom.  Here 
were  conceived  and  executed,  figures  which 
no  admirer  of  Circassian  beauty,  no  Indian  or 
Cashmirian  artist  could  have  invented.  The  hu- 
man form  ascended  Olympus,  and  clothed  itself  in 

i • 

divine  beauty  ! 


Having  now  given  a short  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  earth,  and  their  individual  or- 
ganization, together  with  their  natural  disposi- 
tions, it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  a 
few  others,  to  trace  in  a more  especial  manner  their 
habits  of  early  life,  and  thus,  at  least  in  some  de- 
gree, to  discover  the  connection  between  cause  and 
effeCV,  with  respeCt  to  their  physical  character. 

c 4 The 
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The  Negro  spends  his  life  void  of  care,  in  a 
country  which  yields  him  food  with  unbounded 
liberality.  He  moves  his  slender  body  in  the 
water,  as  if  it  had  been  formed  for  that  element; 
he  runs  and  climbs,  as  if  each  were  his  sport : 
and,  not  less  strong  and  healthy  than  light  and 
active,  his  peculiar  constitution  supports  him 
against  all  the  accidents  and  diseases  of  his  climate, 
under  which  so  many  Europeans  sink.  What 
to  him  are  the  tormenting  sensations  of  superior 
joys,  for  which  he  was  not  formed  ? The  mate- 
rials were  not  wanting  ; but  Nature  took  him  in 
Jiand,  and  formed  of  him  what  was  most  fit  for 
his  country,  and  the  happiness  of  his  life. — Either 
no  Africa  should  have  been  created,  or  it  was 
requisite  that  Negroes  should  be  made  to  inhabit 
that  country. 

The  wandering  Californian  is  placed  as  it  were 
on  the  border  of  the  habitable  world,  in  a coun- 
try which  geographers,  with  great  injustice,  have 

called  fertile.  He  lives  in  the  most  wretched  in- 

/ 

digence;  has  in  general  neither  roof  nor  clothing, 
sleeps  almost  every  night  in  a different  place,  and 
often  with  the  greatest  difficulty  escapes  starva- 
tion. The  women  of  that  inhospitable  climate 
require  no  artificial  aid  from  the  hands  of  mid- 
wives ; and  the  only  cradle  of  their  children,  is 
the  shell  of  the  turtle.  Nevertheless,  this  appa- 
rently unhappy  race  of  people  continually  sport, 
sing,  and  smile ; have  a vigorous  constitution, 

and 
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find  attain  a considerable  age.  Diseases  were 
unknown  to  them  even  by  name,  till  in  the  year 
1763  the  small-pox,  and  other  disorders,  were 
introduced  among  them  : previous  to  that  period, 
the  natives  had  no  other  phrase  to  express  the 
word  disease,  than  by  saying,  “ He  lies  on  the 
ground.”  The  Californian  endures  pain  with 
almost  incredible  fortitude ; and  awaits  his  dis- 
solution with  such  resignation  and  indifference, 
as  would  not  disgrace  a philosopher. 

The  Savage,  as  he  is  called,  prefers  the  adtive 
free  life  of  Nature  to  every  other  consideration  : 
surrounded  with  perils,  his  powers,  his  courage, 
his  resolution,  are  awakened,  and  he  is  rewarded, 
with  health  in  the  held,  with  independence  in  his 
hut,  with  respedt  and  honour  among  his  tribe. 
He  neither  wants,  nor  desires  more  : and  what 
addition  to  his  happiness  could  he  derive  from 
another  state,  with  the  advantages  of  which  he 
js  unacquainted,  and  to  the  inconveniencies  of 
which  he  cannot  submit  ? Let  us  read  the  va- 
rious unadorned  speeches  of  those  whom  we  call 
Savages,  and  say,  whether  sound  sense  and  natu- 
ral justice  be  not  conspicuous  in  them.  The 
frame  of  man,  too,  in  this  state,  is  as  much  im- 
proved, though  with  a rude  hand,  and  but  little 
advantage,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  in 
it  : he  is  formed  for  a contented  equanimity,  and 
to  welcome  death  with  calmness,  after  the  enjoy- 
jnent  of  a life  of  permanent  health. — Th § Bedouin 

and 
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and  Abiponian  are  both  happy  in  their  respective 
condition  : but  the  former  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  inhabiting  a town,  as  the  latter  does 
at  the  idea  of  being  interred  in  a church,  when 
he  dies;  according  to  their  peculiar  feelings,  it 
would  be  the  same  as  if  they  were  buried  alive. 

In  Canada,  Virginia,  the  Brazils,  and  other 
American  provinces,  children  are  generally  laid 
naked  on  raw  cotton,  in  hammocks  or  cradles 
covered  with  fur. — In  the  province  of  Peru,  they 
are  frequently  placed  in  shallow  pits  dug  in  the 
earth,  so  as  to  allow  them  room  sufficient  to 
move  their  arms  freely  above  ground,  where  a 
few  clothes  are  fastened  around  the  child,  that  it 
may  receive  no  injury. — I will  not  decide  whether 
this  circumstance  has  not  induced  a late  noted 
empiric,  in  this  country,  to  try  his  experiments 
for  the  cure  of  diseases,  with  patients  who  were 
weak  and  credulous  enough  to  submit  their  bo- 
dies, as  it  were,  to  be  buried  alive. 

In  some  parts  of  North  America,  infants  are 
generally  laid  on  couches  filled  with  the  dust  of 
worm-eaten  timber  : this  simple  contrivance 

answers  the  useful  purpose  of  keeping  them  dry 
and  cleanly,  as  the  powdered  wood  absorbs  all 
moisture.  When  they  are  able  to  move,  the 
solicitous  mother  incites  them  to  meet  her  by 

i* 

presenting  the  food  appointed  by  Nature.  Thus, 
it  is  almost  inconceivable,  that  little  Savages,  at 
the  tender  age  of  a few  months,  especially  in 

Africa, 
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Africa,  should  possess  such  strength  and  agility 
as  to  embrace  the  waist  of  the  mother  with 
their  arms  and  legs,  without  the  least  fear  ; and 
imbibe  the  maternal  gift  while  she  is  engaged  in 
fatiguing  pursuits.  In  that  country,  it  is  truly 
astonishing  to  see  infants  two  months  old  creep- 
ing about,  and  others  somewhat  older,  walking 
upon  their  hands  and  knees,  almost  as  speedily 
as  adults. — On  the  contrary,  in  our  quarter  of 
the  globe,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  boys  several 
years  old,  nursed  either  by  the  breasts  of  an  ill- 
advised  mother,  or  with  spoon  meat  on  the  lap 
of  an  effeminating  nurse.  Such  was  the  habit  of 
the  proud  philosopher  Plotinus,  who,  at  eight 
years  of  age,  when  returning  from  school,  visited 
his  favourite  nurse,  and  greedily  partook  of  his 
wonted  repast.  These  absurdities,  however,  I 
am  happy  to  observe,  do  not  often  appear  in  a 
country  where  mothers  are  equally  esteemed  for 
their  good  sense  and  native  modesty. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I cannot  suppress  an  idea 
which  has  repeatedly  occurred  to  me,  when  re- 
flecting on  the  remarkable  difference  of  physical 
endowments,  between  man  in  a state  of  nature, 
and  man  in  civilized  life.  Whence  does  it  happen 
that  the  former  possesses  such  decisive  advantages 

over  the  latter  ? It  appears  to  me,  that  in  the 
• • • _ _ 

primitive  modes  of  living,  the  human  species  was 
more  susceptible  of  that  beneficent  instinft  which 
direfts  the  animal,  either  to  avoid  or  to  inure 

him- 
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himself  to  the  noxious  influence  of  external 
causes,  while  it  enables  him  to  follow  with  more 
scrupulous  accuracy  the  simple  dictates  of  Nature. 
1 he  refined  European,  on  the  contrary,  is  always 
solicitous  to  improve  upon  her,  whose  laws  are  as 
immutable  as  the  seasons.  Ele,  indeed,  often  suc- 
ceeds in  sheltering  himself  against  powers  assailing 
him  from  without ; but,  as  his  physical  condition 
is  thus  gradually  impaired,  he  must  experience 
the  consequent  unfavourable  efiedls,  on  the 
united  faculties  of  mind  and  body.  To  whatever 
quarter  of  the  primitive  world  he  carries  his  im- 
provements, peace,  health,  and  happiness  seem 
to  vanish.  Gloomy  prospects  ! but  such  they 
unfortunately  are  ; and  we  have  a conclusive 
instance  of  this  melancholy  truth  in  the  now 
wretched  Brazilians,  who  were  formerly  celebrated 
for  their  longevity,  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
domestic  felicity.  Since  their  conquest  by  the 
western  usurpers,  who  introduced  among  them 
the  education,  the  manners,  and  artificial  habits 
of  Europe,  the  happy  contentment  and  longevity 
of  the  Brazilians  were  soon  changed  into  a life  oi 
woe  and  disease  ; all  their  domestic  comforts  and 
happiness  disappeared. — 1 wish  1 could  persuade 
myself,  that  this  shocking  change  were  not 
founded  on  fadt  ; as  it  involves  the  fate  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  who  are  now  reduced  to 
misery  and  abjedt  servility.  But  alas!  we  may  learn 
from  such  an  example,  however  mournful,  that 

most 
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most  of  our  pretended  improvements  in  civilized 
life,  are  only  of  negative  vaiue.  1 pronounce  this 
sentence  with  a mixture  of  pain  and  regret  ; be- 
cause it  may  on  the  one  hand  be  considered  in- 
vidious, and  on  the  other,  perhaps  extravagant. 
Yet,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  i 
shall  in  the  sequel  draw  several  useful  inferences 
from  its  indirect  application  to  the  present  state 
of  society.  And  unless  we  resolve  to  abandon  a 
few  of  our  modern  habits  and  prejudices,  which 
are  sanctioned  by  no  other  authority  than  that 
of  time  immemorial,  I apprehend,  that  instead 
of  advancing  on  the  path  of  true  improvement, 
the  convulsed  state  of  morals  will  gradually  lead 
us  to  retrograde  and  baneful  steps. 

I shall  conclude  this  Lecture  with  a few  ob- 
servations on  the  supposed  degeneracy  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  when  compared  with  the  former. 

Many  persons,  as  well  among  the  learned  as 
the  illiterate  classes,  have  asserted  that  mankind 
every  day  become  more  reduced  in  size,  and  bodily 
strength.  When  we  draw  a parallel  between  the 
ancient  patriarchs  and  the  progenitors  of  the 
present  race,  the  difference  with  respedt  to  their 
energy,  figure,  and  duration,  or  longevity,  is  in- 
deed remarkable.  For,  even  admitting  that  the 
historical  and  traditionary  accounts  we  have  ob- 
tained from  sacred  and  profane  writers,  especially 
those  relative  to  chronology,  are  a little  exagger- 
ated by  translators  and  commentators;  that  the 

descrip- 
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descriptions  given  us  of  the  divinities  and  heroes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  do  not  exactly  cor- 
respond to  their  originals ; and  that  the  ancient 
Germans,  whom  Tacitus  represents  as  men  of 
a colossal  stature,  were  no  more  than  other  hardy 
sons  of  Nature,  viewed  at  a distance,  when  arrayed 
in  their  semi-barbarian  dress,  and  national  ar- 
mour;— yet  it  appears  from  their  coats  of  mail, 
their  helmets,  swords,  and  other  implements  of 
war,  that  they  have  certainly  been  more  muscular, 
vigorous,  and  considerably  taller  than  their  de- 
scendants in  the  18th  century. 

I have  purposely  chosen  the  Germans  for  this 
comparison,  as  western  Europe,  and  even  Britain, 
have  in  some  measure  been  peopled  by  that  na- 
tion. But  it  will  be  asked,  ist,  how  arose  this 
relative  debility  and  decrease  of  bodily  energy  in  a 
whole  people  ? — 2d,  how  may  it  in  future  be  most 
effectually  remedied  ? — and,  3d,  have  we  upon  the 
whole  gained  or  lost  by  this  apparent  degeneracy  ? 
These  questions  I shall  endeavour  briefly  to  an- 
swer. 

The  progressive  culture  of  the  human  mind  has 
unfortunately  been  accompanied  with  more  than  a 
proportionate  increase  of  luxury,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  an  almost  general  effeminacy,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  This  change 
of  manners,  habits,  laws,  and  customs,  has  farther 
been  productive  of  effects,  upon  which  I cannot 
in  this  place  expatiate,  as  they  chiefly  relate  to  the 

animal 
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animal  economy  of  man.  But  without  descend- 
ing to  particular  refledions,  I appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  every  observer,  whether  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  dissipation  among  the  fashionable 
class  of  men,  is  not  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  dissolving  the  moral  ties  of  society  ? — 
and  whether  the  calm  indifference  shewn  to  those 
libertines,  in  the  higher  circles,  is  not  an  indirect 
approbation  of  their  condud  ? Hence  the  in- 
creasing number  of  those  who  find  it  more  conve- 
nient to  live  in  a state  of  celibacy  ; hence  also  the 
very  early  > or  very  late  marriages — two  of  the  most 
opposite  and  pernicious  extremes  in  society.  The 
Romans  enaded  severe  laws  against  those  who  did 
not  enter  at  a certain  age  into  the  marriage  state  : 
the  Greenlanders,  on  the  contrary,  blame  the  more 
enlightened  Europeans,  and  bestow  upon  them 
very  opprobrious  epithets,  because  they  marry  at  too 
early  an  age,  and  are  blessed  with  a great  number 
of  children.  Whether  the  principles  of  the  cor- 
rupt Romans,  or  those  of  the  placid  Greenlanders,  - 
with  resped  to  the  conjugal  state,  are  more  ra- 
tional and  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  nations,  it 
is  not  very  difficult  to  determine  : and  this  consi- 
deration will,  at  the  same  time,  lead  us  to  the  reply 
of  the  second  and  third  problems. 

In  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  early  marriages,  together  with 
the  prevailing  habits  of  intemperance  and  luxury, 
have  principally  contributed  to  produce  that  dimi- 
nutive 
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nutive  size  of  the  human  species,  which  we  now 
witness  in  the  numerous  instances  of  women,  and 
effeminate  men. 

In  order  to  prevent,  or  check,  this  growing  evil, 
it  has  been  imagined,  that  a more  hardy  education 
of  infants,  would  restore  those  degenerating  na- 
tions to  their  primitive  mental  and  bodily  vigour. 
There  is  much  truth  mingled  with  error  in  this 
hypothetical  assumption.  Were  I called  upon  to 
deliver  an  explicit  opinion  on  the  subject,  1 should 
be  induced  to  declare,  that  a proper  method  of 
educating  youth  is  indeed  a necessary , but  by  no 
means  the  only  requisite  to  the  attainment  of  the 
perfedt  growth,  and  progressive  developement  of 
children.  The  radical  and  principal  evil  must  be 
traced  to  an  earlier  period  of  their  existence — to 
their  parents. 

After  reflecting. on  the  remote,  though  probable 
causes  of  this  degeneracy,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  it  chiefly  arises  from  those  early  and  unqua- 
lified marriages,  against  which  the  legislators  of 
Greece  had  provided  by  positive  laws.  Accord- 
ing to  these,  no  young  man  or  woman  was  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  altar  of  Hymen  until  they 
had  attained  a certain  age.  In  this  public  man- 
ner, the  state  deemed  it  necessary  to  decree,  by 
supreme  authority,  what  had  often  been,  and  still 
is,  negleCted  by  those  who  are  the  natural  guar- 
dians of  families  and  their  progeny. 


As, 
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As,  however,  the  ill  consequences  thence  arising 
in  modern  times,  have  not  yet  been  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  legislative 

t 

power,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  rational  inquirer, 
to- point  out  the  evil,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way 
towards  its  removal.  In  every  department  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  this  freedom  of  inquiry  has  ever 
been  considered  as  an  imprescriptible  privilege  of 
authors,  and  public  teachers. 

Much,  indeed,  may  also  be  accomplished  by  a 
proper  method  of  educating  children,  if  this  me- 
thod be  adapted  to  their  individual  temperament, 
bodily  constitution,  and  other  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances. But  I shall  find  ample  opportunities 
of  shewing  in  my  subsequent  Le&ures,  that  in 
general  we  have  not  uniformly  followed  the  path  of 
Nature ; that  we  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to  raise 
plants  which  are  not  destined  to  live  in  a hot- 
house ; and  that  we  must  necessarily  return  to 
that  simple  and  consistent  plan  of  Nature  from 
which,  in  many  instances,  we  have  greatly  deviated. 

A few  words,  then,  will  be  sufficient  to  recaoi- 

i. 

tulate,  what  we  have  adually  gained,  or  lost,  by 
our  modern  refinements  in  general.  The  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  especially  in  large  towns,  ap- 
pear to  have  acquired  immoral  habits  and  relaxed 
principles,  instead  of  their  ancient  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  unshaken  integrity  ; — the  middle 
ranks  of  society  are  perhaps  the  greatest  gainers,  as 
they  are  better  informed,  and  have  attained  more 

skill 
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skill  in  such  pursuits  as  depend  upon  the  com- 
bined agency  of  mental  and  physical  talent ; — - 
lastly,  the  higher  ranks  have  become  unquestion- 
ably more  enlightened,  with  respect  to  their  true 
interest ; but  1 cannot  repress  the  observation,  that 
they  have  also  become  subject  to  hereditary  dis- 
eases unknown  to  their  ancestors  ; and  that  the 
acquisition  of  mental  powers  and  abilities  appears 
to  be  in  no  just  proportion  to  the  obvious  decrease 
of  physical  energy.  In  short,  our  attainments  in 
ethics  are  more  extensive,  perhaps  more  systema- 
tic ; but  I hope  to  be  forgiven,  when  I assert,  that 
the  present  age  appears  to  labour  under  a certain 
mental  and  corporeal  imbecility,  scarcely  definable 
by  words,  but  which  is  evident  in  that  fickle  con- 
dud:,  in  that  peculiar  want  of  resolution  and 
mental  vigour,  which  marks  the  addons  of  the 
most  cultivated  minds,  and  of  which  we  rarely  find 
instances  among  our  less  enlightened,  but  more 
consistent  and  determined  forefathers. 

These  or  similar  ideas,  have  probably  suggested 
the  following  refledions  to  the  pathetic  Mr. 
Herder,  whose  work  has  already  been  men- 
tioned : — tc  The  whole  career  of  human  life  is  a 
series  of  changes ; its  different  periods  are  histo- 
ries of  transformation,  and  the  whole  species  is  a 
perpetual  metamorphosis.  Flowers  droop  and  wi- 
ther, while  others  sprout  and  bud  ; and  the  vast 
tree  of  human  nature,  at  once,  bears  all  the  seasons 
on  its  head. 
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<c  A man  of  eighty  is  supposed  to  have  reno- 
vated his  whole  body  at  least  four  and  twenty 
times,  if  the  insensible  perspiration  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  this  computation:  who  then  can  trace 
the  variations  of  matter,  and  its  forms*  through 
all  the  race  of  mankind  upon  earth,  amid  all  the 
causes  of  change  ? There  is  not  one  point  on  our 
complicated  globe,  not  one  wave  in  the  current  of 
time,  which  resembles  another. 

“ The  history  of  man  is  ultimately  the  theatre 
of  vicissitudes,  which  He  alone  can  review  who 
animates  all  these  figures*  He  builds  and  de- 
stroys, improves  and  modifies  forms,  while  He 
changes  the  world  around  him.  The  wanderer 
upon  earth,  the  transient  ephemeron,  can  only 
admire  the  wonders  of  this  great  Agent,  in  a nar- 
row circle : he  enjoys  the  form  that  belongs  to  him 
in  the  general  choir,  adores,  and  disappears. 

I too  was  in  Arcadia ,”  should  therefore  be  the 
epitaph  of  all  living  beings,  in  the  ever-changing, 
ever- renovating  creation.” 
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LECTURE  SECOND. 

On  the  errors  and  prejudices  prevailing  in  the 
treatment  of  Children , at  an ' early  age ; on  the 
dangers  attending  the  improper  application  of 
medical  remedies  in  general ; hints  towards  ra- 
dical, but  gradual  improvements  • and  satisfactory 
proofs  that  we  are  not  yet  in  the  possession  of  a 
system , founded  on  scientific  principles , supported 
by  experimental  fads , and  consistent  with  the 
moral  and  physical  constitution  of  man. 

AS  the  subject  of  the  present  Ledture  will 
chiefly  relate  to  a more  rational  method  of  ma- 
naging the  physical  education  of  children,  I $hall 
commence  it  with  a few  general  refledions  on  the 
errors  and  prejudices  prevailing  in  the  treatment 
of  them,  especially  at  an  early  age. 

To  avoid,  and  to  corredt  errors,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  be  acquainted  with  their  pernicious 
tendency,  and  to  break  the  slavish  fetters  of  pre- 
judice and  custom. 

Those  happy  few  who  think  for  themselves, 
and  study  the  effedls  of  natural  causes,  will  not 
be  easily  misled  by  laws  and  rules,  which  are 
neither  warranted  by  reason  nor  experience.  And 
though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  common  nurses 
and  servants  are  ill  qualified  to  condudt  this  im- 
portant 
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portant  office,  yet  fathers  are  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  nursery  as  the  most  irksome 
room  in  the  house ; so  that  children  frequently 
are  in  a manner  orphans,  whi(e  their  parents 
are  alive.  Hence  we  should  not  be  surprized 
at  the  most  incongruous  methods  adopted  in 
the  management  of  infants.  Nay,  I will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  until  fathers  condescend  to 
take  an  a&ive  share  in  that  department  which 
relates  to  the  physical  education  of  their  off- 
spring, and  co-operate  with  the  views  of  a soli- 
citous mother,  our  improvements  will  neither  be 
radical,  nor  permanent.  That  man)7  erroneous 
notions  actually  prevail  in  this  branch  of  family- 
affairs,  will  be  admitted  by  every  ingenuous  mind; 
the  modern  system  of  bracing  children  by  the 
cold-batn,  of  suffering  them  to  go  with  bare  legs 
and  turn  dresses  in  winter,  together  with  a variety 
or  improper  habits,  will  in  the  sequel  afford  ample 
proofs  of  this  assertion ; especially  as  upon  these 
occasions  the  individual  temperament,  age,  and 
other  ciicumstances  attending  the  situation  of  the 
child,  are  little,  if  at  all,  consulted. 

But  I cannot,  injustice  to  helpless  infancy,  for- 
bear to  point  out  a few  circumstances,  which  ap- 
pear to  me  of  peculiar  importance  : such,  for 
instance,  is  the  almost  general  custom  of  negled- 
in&  the  constitution  of  infants,  till  they  become 
affhcled  with  pain  or  disease.  For,  though  medical 
instance  should  be  occasionally  resorted  to,  by 
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families  either  more  wealthy  or  circumspect  than 
their  neighbours,  yet  1 am  convinced,  from  pain- 
ful experience,  that  it  is  too  frequently  done  at  a 
very  late  period,  and  chiefly  with  a view  of  satis- 
fying clamorous  relations,  or  relieving  the  anxiety 
of  distressed  parents ; because  the  prospect  of  re- 
scuing the  little  sufferer  from  the  jaws  of  death  is 
then  nearly  vanished. — How  can  it  be  rationally 
expected,  that  a physician,  called  in  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  should  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  seat  and  causes  of  the  disease  ? On  such  oc- 
casions, indeed,  I would  prefer  the  account  of  a 
judicious  nurse,  to  any  examination  hastily  insti- 
tuted by  the  most  learned  and  attentive  practi- 
tioner, during  a conversation  seldom  exceeding 
ten  minutes.  Is  it  not  a most  melancholy  instance 
of  human  indifference,  that  we  often  devote  a con- 
siderable portion  of  our  time  to  pursuits  of  an  in- 
ferior kind,  such  as  rearing  trees  and  shrubs,  or 
even  fl'owers  and  grasses,  while  we  negleCt  the  most 
dignified  of  human  offices,  namely,  that  of  edu- 
cating our  children  upon  a plan  supported  by  the 
dictates  of  reason.  And  this  unpardonable  negleCt* 
begins  from  the  hour  of  a child’s  birth.  It  is  at 
that  momentous  period,  when  the  foundation  is 
frequently  laid,  of  a feeble  and  sickly  life.  Hence 
I shall  only  observe,  that  many  children  have  fallen 
victims  to  general  convulsions,  the  cause  of  which 
was  unknown  : but,  after  inquiring  into  a few  cir- 
cumstances of  their  early  days,  1 have  generally 
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found,  that  the  meconium  had  not  been  properly 
discharged,  or  that  some  other  essential  points 
had  been  entirely  overlooked  by  those  to  whom 
the  first  treatment  of  the  child  was  entrusted. 
Nevertheless,  kind  Nature  often  relieves  the  suffer- 
ing infant,  by  a spontaneous  effort. 

Before  the  child  is  scarcely  two  months  old,  I 
have  often  had  the  mortification  to  observe,  that 
over-wise  nurses  begin  to  try  experiments  on  its 
legs.  As  the  bones,  however,  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired sufficient  firmness,  it  may  be  easily  com 
ceived  what  injury  must  be  done  to  the  formation 
and  growth  of  the  child,  by  attempts  equally  pre- 
posterous and  detrimental. 

No  less  absurd  is  the  practice  of  confining  infants 
for  several  hours  in  walking-machines,  as  well  as 
the  prevailing  method  of  carrying  them  on  one 
arm.  Both  the  nurse  and  the  child  often  expe- 
rience the  bad  effedts  of  this  habit ; the  former 

I 

may  become  side-bent  or  crooked,  while  the  child 
is  unnaturally  compressed,  so  that  its  joints  and 
bones  cannot  unfold  their  organic  powers.  I 
shall  upon  a future  occasion  suggest  a more 
rational,  and  proper  method,  of  carrying  infants, 
than  is  at  present  uniformly  practised. 

There  are  other  very  injudicious  customs, 
which  deserve  severe  animadversion.  I allude 
to  the  strange  habit  of  taking  very  young  chil- 
dren to  places  of  public  worship  or  amusement 
sending  them  to  schools,  with  the  view  ot 
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making  them  sedate,  or  confining  them,  especially 
daring  cold  weather,  in  hot  and  suffocating 
rooms.  By  such  destructive  means,  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  that  plethoric  habit,  which  dis- 
poses them  either  to  apopledic  or  erup  ive  disor- 
ders, to  convulsions,  palsy,  epilepsy,  in  short,  to 
that  very  general  irritability  of  the  system  which 
is  the  forerunner  of  consumption.  If  these  effeds 
do  not  always  follow,  we  ought  not  to  be  less 

attentive  to  the  causes  which  may  imperceptibly 
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produce  them  ; for  it  is  a remark  which  occurs 
to  every  reflecting  observer,  that  the  present  ge- 
neration displays  an  unaccountable  debility,  and 
incapacity  to  withstand  the  sensible  changes  of 
the  weather,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
sons. It  seems,  from  the  general  condud  of 
nurses,  almost  doubtful,  that  fresh  air,  in  what- 
ever temperature,  is  the  true  balm  of  life. 

The  digestive  organ  of  children  is  likewise 
subject  to  very  furious  assaults  : their  tender 
stomachs  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  those  of 
adults.  And  in  this  resped,  neither  the  quan- 
tity, nor  the  quality  of  nutriment,  is  properly 
attended  to  : — tea,  coffee,  beer,  and  wine,  all  are 
more  or  less  hurtful,  and  here  generally  misap- 
plied. Nor  are  we  sufficiently  studious  to  con- 
trive such  exercise  as  is  adapted  to  the  age, 
strength,  temperament,  and  inclination  of  the 
child.  Farther,  many  parents  feel  an  invincible 
desire  to  improve  the  infantile  mind,  at  an  age 

when 
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when  such  attempts  cannot  be  realized,  without 
producing  consequences  felt  by  the  child,  during 
the  whole  of  its  life; — they  are  anxious  to  exhibit 
the  progress  made  by  forward  children  in  reading, 
in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  &c. ; not  con- 
sidering that  every  premature  exertion  is  attended 
with  the  most  dangerous  effeCts.  Thus,  the  access 
of  the  fluids  towards  the  head  is  promoted  ; pre- 
ternatural irritability  of  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  a tendency  to  spasmodic  strictures,  arc 
thereby  occasioned ; digestion  is  likewise  impaired, 
or  rendered  weak  and  inactive  for  life;  and  lastly, 
early  consumption,  or  dropsy  of  the  head,  ter- 
minates the  calamitous  scene. — tc  The  ancient 
treatment  of  children,”  I have  observed  in  the 
Introduction  to  my  LeCtures  on  Diet,&c.  “ being 
consecrated  by  time,  must  not  be  rudely  and 
precipitately  rejected;  but  old  customs  may  be 
changed,  by  prudent  and  moderate  management; 
and  thus  we  may  proceed  from  one  step  to  ano- 
ther, in  extending  the  boundaries  of  truth  and 
reason.  A gradual  transition,  from  a defective 
to  a better  state  of  things,  is  commonly  the  most 
permanent.  Let  us  first  oppose  the  most  dan- 
gerous notions  and  prejudices : the  conquest  of  a 
single  prejudice,  if  completely  effected,  is  a triumph 
of  no  little  moment,  inasmuch  as  it  will  shake 
the  foundation  of  many  others*  more  or  less 
connected  with  it.” 
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There  are,  however,  multitudes  who  smile  with 
apparent  indifference,  at  every  new  proposal, 
which  is  not  suggested  by  their  own  mind  ; but 
such  persons  do  not  reflect,  that  no  useful  plan 
was  ever  executed,  without  having  previously  been 
started  as  a proposal ; and  that  no  good  idea, 
however  repugnant  at  first,  has  ever  been  wholly 
without  its  use,  in  the  general  mass  of  knowledge. 
Should  we  succeed  in  improving  the  corporeal 
management  of  infants,  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pert that  their  minds  will  also  be  improved. 
Yet,  in  this  important  attempt,  more  real  good 
may  be  effected  by  deliberate  adfion,  and  even 
occasional  omission,  than  by  continual,  and  offi- 
cious interference. 

% 

To  confirm  an  observation,  which  to  some  is 
perhaps  equally  novel  and  paradoxical,  I shall 
diredt  my  inquiry  into  the  dangers  to  which 
helpless  infancy  is  exposed,  when  afflidted  with 
disease. 

It  is  a melancholy,  but  indisputable  truth, 
that  of  all  patients,  children  are  most  negledted. 
Medical  aid,  I have  before  observed,  is  generally 
called  in  at  too  late  a period  ; as  the  child  is  un- 
able to  give  a distindl  account  of  the  disease,  or 
to  point  out  the  seat  and  probable  cause  of  the 
complaint.  Hence  it  may  be  explained,  that  our 
progress  in  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  infantile 
disorders,  has  been  remarkably  slow,  and  is  not 

likely 
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likely  to  advance,  unless  we  shall  be  aided  by 
mothers,  and  guardians  ot  families,  instead  ot 
being  thwarted  by  inveterate  prejudices  and 
customs. 

When  will  the  period  arrive,  that  children 
shall  be  no  longer  entrusted  to  ignorant  and 
superstitious  nurses  ? — It  requires  no  great  saga- 
city to  discover  the  difference  between  infants 
educated  under  the  eye  of  a sensible  mother,  and 
those  reared  by  mercenary  agents.  But  as  1 pro- 
pose to  treat,  in  this  Ledture,  chiefly  of  the 
dangers  attending  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines to  young  constitutions,  I shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  dividing  that  subject  into  parti- 
cular heads. 

Previously  to  this  division,  I cannot  pass  over 
in  silence,  what  has  often  appeared  to  me  pecu- 
liarly striking  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  chil- 
dren ; namely,  that  most  persons  are  either  too 
anxious,  and  officious,  in  removing  their  com- 
plaints, or  they  shew  an  almost  culpable  indiffer- 
ence ; believing  that  the  medical  art,  on  such 
occasions,  affords  no  relief.  Others  again  are  ex- 
cessively partial  to  domestic  remedies,  or  family- 
prescriptions,  which,  like  the  amulets  of  barba- 
rous memory,  are  called  in  aid  upon  the  slightest 
indisposition.  They  conceive  it  to  be  of  little 
consequence,  to  attend  to  the  particular  consti- 
tution or  temperament  of  the  child,  provided 
the  remedy  has  been  formerly  found  of  service  to 

others. 
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others.  If,  however,  medical  advice  should  be 
asked,  it  is  more  with  a view  to  procure  instant, 
alleviation  of  pain,  than  to  await  with  patience 
the  operation  of  the  medicines.  That  domestic 
remedies  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  productive  of 
good  effects,  cannot  be  denied ; but  I hope  it  is 
unnecessary  to  prove  that  they  arc  not  altogether 
harmless  ; or,  if  indiscriminately  and  improperly 
employed,  that  they  must  be  attended  with 
dangerous  effects.  For  there  is  no  substance  in 
Nature,  even  among  the  different  kinds  of  food 
and  drink,  which  is  so  perfectly  neutral  or  in-, 
effectual,  when  introduced  into  the  human  body, 
that  it  is  not  more  wholesome  or  pernicious  at 
one  time  than  at  another.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  any  material  substance, 
without  attributing  to  it  properties  and  effeds, 
more  or  less  consonant  to  the  human  body. 
Hence  the  flagrant  absurdity  of  Nostrums  ad- 
vertised for  the  cure  of  infantile  disorders  ; a 
speculation  peculiar  to  the  present  age  : — our 
ancestors,  however  credulous  and  superstitious 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  medicines  on 
adults,  did  not  encourage  that  species  of  fraud, 
which  has  now  been  extended  to  the  nursery,  as 
well  as  to  public  and  private  infirmaries. 

In  order  to  explain  the  dangers  attending  such 
injudicious  conduct,  I shall  divide  the  different 
medical  remedies  into  two  classes  : first,  such  as 
are  too  frequently  and  incautiously  employed  ^ 
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and,  secondly,  those  which  are  considered  as 
dangerous  by  the  vulgar,  but  nevertheless  de- 
serve to  be  more  generally  introduced,  when 
administered  with  due  precaution.  Of  the  for- 
mer class  are  purgatives , sudorific s,  composing 
draughts  or  pills , expectorants , and  tonics  or 
bracing  medicines. — Of  the  latter,  are  emetics , clys- 
ters, bathing , blisters , and  chirurgical  operations. 

Although  Nature  appears  to  have  pointed  out 
purgatives  as  useful  remedies,  they  are  liable  to 
much  abuse.  In  febrile  attacks,  coughs,  worms, 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  &c.  they  are  in  general 
resorted  to,  without*  considering  that  the  doses, 
as  well  as  the  propriety  of  taking  them,  ought  to 
be  maturely  weighed,  and  accurately  determined. 
A frequent  repetition  of  laxatives  obviously  de- 
bilitates the  body,  and  the  oftener  we  attempt 
to  evacuate,  or,  as  it  is  pre-eminently  called,  to 
cleanse  the  bowels,  the  more  certainly  we  lay  the 
basis  of  a farther  accumulation  of  impurities;  and 
by  removing  a single  symptom  of  a diseased 
habit,  the  body  is  rendered  liable  to  continual 
morbid  debility  ; it  becomes  extremely  irritable, 
and  susceptible  of  new  affections,  on  the  slightest 
occasion.  Thus  weakly  children  have  often  been 
treated  with,  and,  as  it  were,  fed  upon  medi- 
cines, till  at  length  their  constitution  resembles 
a spoiled  time-piece,  which  is  of  greater  service 
to  the  artist  than  to  its  possessor. — The  necessary 
consequences  of  frequent  and  violent  cathartics, 
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are  translations  of  morbid  matter  to  the  internal 
parts,  especially  towards  the  breast  and  abdomen  ; 
hence  we  find,  that  so  many  children  die  of  drop-- 
sical  complaints,  or,  if  they  survive  the  age  of 
puberty,  they  fall  a sacrifice  to  consumption ; 
because  convulsions,  spasms,  and  epileptic  fits, 
had  been  contracted  in  their  infancy,  from  the 
administration  of  laxatives.  It  is  needless  to  in- 
crease the  catalogue  of  these  maladies ; as  prudent 
parents  must  be  convinced,  that  the  exhibition 
of  a medicine  is  a very  serious  and  precarious 
attempt. — To  lay  down  particular  rules  and  di- 
rections, in  what  cases  aperient  remedies  may  be 
proper  and  necessary,  would  lead  me  too  far 
from  the  outline  of  Introductory  LeCtures  : these 
subjeCls  must  be  discussed  at  a future  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sudorific* , are  either  such  as  promote  the  in- 
sensible perspiration,  or  occasion  a perceptible 
exudation  by  the  pores : the  former  cannot  easily 
do  mischief,  but  the  latter,  if  injudiciously  ad- 
ministered, may  be  attended  with  pernicious 
effeCts.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  very 
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material ; as  the  effeCt  of  all  diaphoretic  remedies 
is  different  only  in  its  degree,  and  this  degree 
depends  chiefly  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient ; 
his  natural  disposition  for  such  evacuation,  his 
conduCt  during  the  operation,  and  other  conco- 
mitant circumstances.  It  is  therefore  an  erro- 
neous notion,  that  diaphoretics,  or  sweating 
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remedies,  are  always  safe  in  eruptive  diseases  of 
children,  or  in  rheumatic  and  catarrhal  attacks. 
Dr.  Struve  asserts,  that  he  has  observed  the 
most  obstinate  swellings,  and  even  dropsy,  to 
arise  from  that  hurtful  practice  ; and  as  frequent 
and  profuse  perspiration  debilitates  the  solids,  it 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a strong  tendency  to  pul- 
monary consumption,  and  hedtic  fevers.  Hence 
it  is  particularly  injurious  in  the  following  cases: 
1.  When  the  first  passages  are  loaded  with  im- 
purities; 2.  In  general  relaxation  of  the  body  ; 
3.  In  plethoric  children,  or  such  as  are  very  full 
of  blood  and  humours ; 4.  In  all  diseases  pre- 
vious to  what  is  called  the  crisis  or  coclion  of 
the  fluids ; and  5.  If  there  is  any  other  species 
of  adtion,  or  evacuation  from  the  body,  taking 
place  at  the  same  time. 

Composing  draughts , powders,  or  pills,  resemble 
in  some  degree  the  sharp  and  dangerous  instru- 
ments of  the  mechanic,  which  can  be  safely  em- 
ployed only  by  the  master. — Want  of  sleep,  and 
loud  complaints,  may  indeed  often  induce  parents 
and  nurses  to  have  recourse  to  anodynes,  paregoric 
elixirs,  and  other  opiates;  but  these  expedients  are 
the  more  objedlionable,  as  they  frequently  become 
habitual  ; and  though  they  should  regularly  cure 
one  symptom  of  diseased  adlion  in  the  body, 
that  of  restlessness  and  pain,  yet  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  they  could  uniformly 
efledt  a radical  cure  of  the  disease.  On  the  con- 
trary, 
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trary,  they  in  general  stupify  the  heads  of  chi!-* 
dren,  produce  great  relaxation  and  preterna- 
tural irritability j a sickly  habit,  and  at  length 
total  imbecility,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Let  us 
therefore  keep  a watchful  eye  over  indolent  and 
unprincipled  nurses,  who  perhaps  often  poison 
our  children  with  narcotics  and  soporifics,  merely 
to  indulge  their  own  convenience. 

Expe^tonint-s,  or  pedoral  remedies,  are  usually 
administered  with  the  view  of  relieving  cough, 
and  procuring  an  easy  discharge  of  mucus  : but, 
as  children  have  not  sufficient  muscular  strength 
to  promote  the  evacuation  of  matter  from  the 
vessels  of  the  breast,  it  will  be  readily  conceived, 
that  the  numberless  preparations  of  sweet  and 
oily  substances  given  to  them  with  that  inten- 
tion, must  load  their  tender  stomachs,  and  occa- 
sion infinite  harm.  Besides,  it  is  excessively 
absurd  to  meddle  with  such  remedies,  when  it 
is  certain  that  cough,  and  consequent  stridure  of 
the  chest,  may  arise  from  a great  variety  of 
causes.  Of  these,  I shall  enumerate  only  the 
principal  ; namely,  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
organs  of  respiration ; spasms  in  the  exhalent 
orifices  of  the  arteries  5 too  great  an  acrimony, 
or  viscidity,  of  the  particles  to  be  evacuated  ; 
and  an  accumulation  of  peccant  humours  in  the 
lungs  and  windpipe,  together  with  the  want  of 
strength  in  the  patient  to  discharge  them  by 
expedoration.  How,  then,  can  it  be  reason- 
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ably  expedted,  that  in  such  a variety  of  causes 
the  same  remedies  should  answer  an  uniform 
purpose  ? And  yet  all  cough* medicines  are  given 
to  children  with  a design  to  resolve  and  attenuate 
thick  mucus  or  phlegm.  It  would  be  needless 
to  refute  the  prevailing  popular  error,  that  such 
medicines  are  calculated  to  promote  the  expecto- 
ration of  stagnating  matter,  or  adlually  to  dis- 
solve viscid  mucus.  Their  operation  consists 
chiefly  in  exciting  the  activity  of  the  lymphatic 
system  5 and  hence,  they  may  be  said  to  dilute 
incrassated  humours.  The  consequence  of  such 
dilution,  however,  is,  that  by  this  stimulating 
process  the  secretion  of  matter  is  necessarily  in- 
creased : and  as  children  are  not  vigorous  enough 
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to  expectorate,  thence  arises  wheezing  and  rattling 
of  the  breast ; the  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  ren- 
dered progressively  more  difficult ; respiration  is 
impeded ; ami,  at  length,  suffocation  terminates 
the  scene.  Besides,  pectoral  remedies,  in  the 
least  dangerous  cases,  if  long  continued,  always 
weaken  the  stomach,  and  thus  prolong  the  cough, 
which  is  ultimately  attended  with  a chronic  in-- 
flammation  of  the  lungs, — Such  are  the  effects  of 
ignorance  and  delusion. 

Ionics,  or  strengthening  remedies,  are  often 
given  with  an  intention  to  support  the  sinking 
vital  power,  or  to  brace  the  whole  system.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and  the  nature 
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of  diseases,  these  medicines  appear  to  be  of  in'* 
estimable  value  : vet  their  virtues  and  effects  are 

j 

extremely  precarious.  There  is  indeed  a great 
difference  between  dired  and  indited  debility, 
or  in  other  words,  between  true  and  apparent 
weakness;  a distindion  which  is  not  always  ma- 
nifest, even  to  the  most  experienced  physician. 
For  extreme  redudion  of  strength,  wh£n  the 
expiring  patient  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  may  be  the  consequence  of 
a morbid  cause,  but  not  of  the  disease  itself. — 1 
How  often  does  it  happen  that  a single  emetic, 
or  bleeding,  at  once  raises  the  pulse,  relieves  the 
stridure  of  the  breast,  enlivens  the  faint,  languid 
eyes,  and  diffuses  new  vigour  over  the  supposed 
vidim  of  death.  From  any  such  remedies,  the 
non-professional  spedator  would  predid,  or  at 
least  apprehend,  certain  dissolution. 

Farther,  the  cause  of  general  debility  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  accumulation  of  blood,  in 
obstrudions  and  pituitous  stagnations  of  the  ab- 
domen. In  these  instances,  it  would  be  extremely 
hazardous  to  stimulate  the  succumbing  patient 
with  wine,  strong  broths,  or  any  animal  food ; 
■which  is  a common  pradice.  Nay,  it  is  a noto- 
rious fad,  that  heating  and  exciting  substances 
are  often  taken  from  empirics  of  every  description, 
while  cooling  and  moderating  remedies  ought  to 
have  been  prescribed.  It  is  therefore  an  obnoxious 
error,  to  hasten  the  recovery  of  a patient  by 
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bracing  means  ; and  to  believe  that  every  thing 
depends  on  the  return  of  his  appetite  for  eating. 
Tender  mothers  likewise  labour  under  a great 
mistake,  when  they  imagine  that  there  can  be 
no  danger  in  the  disease,  as  long  as  the  child 
takes  its  food.  Conformably  to  this  erroneous 
notion,  the  infant  is  loaded  with  aliment,  though 
its  stomach  be  relaxed  and  vitiated;  so  that  ad- 
ditional food  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  cause  of 
weakness,  and  consequently  also  the  disease. 
Nay,  over-wise  nurses  go  a step  farther,  and 
literally  stuff  the  child  every  time  it  begins  to 
cry;  without  attempting  to  distinguish  whether 
the  cries  arise  from  hunger  or  pain.  I must,  on 
this  occasion,  with  relu&ance  observe,  that  mo- 
thers are  guilty  of  similar  imprudence,  when 
they  place  a diseased  infant  more  frequently  than 
Nature  requires,  to  their  breasts;— and  hence 
appears  to  have  originated  the  absurd  expression, 
(’i  to  still  a child."  But,  if  mothers  were  informed 
that  they  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the 
child,  while  endeavouring  to  promote  its  welfare, 
they  would  not  load  it  with  a superfluity  of  milk; 
which  vitiates  the  stomach,  produces  acidity,  and 
by  remaining  in  the  mouth  of  the  infant,  even 
there  becomes  sour  and  acrimonious,  generates 
aphthous  eruptions,  and  disposes  the  little  patient 
to  habitual  flatulency. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
diet  and  regimen  of  children  are  shamefully 
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neglected  ; because  mankind  almost  uniformly 
place  too  implicit  a reliance  on  medicinal  sub- 
stances ; and,  while  searching  for  distant  means 
of  relief,  are  apt  to  slight  those  which  kind  Na- 
ture has  placed  within  their  reach.  Thus,  the 
source  of  retarded  recovery,  or  premature  death, 
arises  principally  from  an  improper  management 
during  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  ; because  the 
dietetic  treatment  unfortunately  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  medicines  prescribed. 

Having  now  treated  of  such  remedies  as  are 
most  generally  subject  to  abuse,  let  us  aho  take 
a concise  view  of  those,  the  application  of  which, 
is  often  dreaded  and  procrastinated  in  infantile 
disorders;  as  it  is  erroneously  imagined,  that  they 
manifest  too  powerful  an  effect  on  young  consti- 
tutions, and  are  apt  to  injure  them. 

Among;  all  the  remedies  which  mankind  have 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  hints  given  them 
by  Nature,  none  appear  to  be  more  beneficial, 
and  conformable  to  the  constitution  of  children, 
than  emhics.  v It  is,  therefore,  extremely  impru- 
dent to  substitute  laxatives,  merely  because  these 
are  erroneously  considered  as  less  dangerous  and 
oppressive  to  the  child.  On  the  contrary,  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  purgatives  are  attended 
with  much  greater  relaxation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  especially  in  young  children ; and  it  is  a 
certain  fad t,  that  a single  emetic  has  often  re- 
lieved the  most  distressing  symptoms,  prevented 
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suffocation,  and  produced  the  most  desirable 
effects. 

There  are,  however,  a variety  of  cases,  in 
which  the  administration  of  emetics  would  be 
equally  improper  for  children  and  adults  : for 
instance,  i.  In  general  plethora,  or  a determina- 
tion ot  blood  towards  the  head,  breast,  stomach, 
and  particularly  the  liver — which  is  but  rarely 
the  case  in  infancy  ; 2.  In  actual  inflammation 
of  the  intestines  ; 3.  In  great  debility  of  the 
system  ; 4.  In  ruptures,  prolapses,  and  other  de- 
formities of  the  body ; lastly,  5.  In  obstructions 
of  the  bowels,  and  a few  other  cases,  chiefly 
relative  to  adults. 

As  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  parents  will  not, 
without  proper  medical  advice,  venture  upon  the 
administration  of  emetics,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  state  those  cases  where  they  are  of  the 
greatest  service  : my  principal  aim  is  to  shew, 
that  upon  the  wTole,  vomiting  is  less  dangerous 
and  detrimental,  to  the  young  as  well  as  to  the 
delicate,  than  purging.  This  assertion  will  not  be 
discredited,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  former 
inverts  the  motion  of  the  stomach,  suspends  the 
equilibrium  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  that  organ, 
only  during  its  operation , and  serves  in  a manner 
as  an  useful  exercise  to  the  whole  body ; while 
the  latter,  or  laxatives,  act  by  their  mechanical 
stimulus  on  the  stomach  and  intestines;  increase 
the  access  of  the  fluids  to  those  parts,  even  be- 
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yond  the  alimentary  canal  ; diminish  the  mass  of 
the  circulating  blood  ; and  thus,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  affect  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  and 
other  viscera,  which  partake  of  the  subsequent 
debility. 

Clysters  have  often,  though  with  injustice,  been 
held,  as  it  were,  in  contempt  and  disgust.  Their 
use,  however,  is  great,  -and  I would  almost  say, 
boundless.  A remedy  in  itself  so  harmless,  and 
calculated  to  afford  almost  instantaneous  relief, 
deserves  to  be  better  understood,  and  ought  to 
become  more  general.  Many  powerful  objections 
have  hitherto  prevailed  against  lavemens , which 
are  now  effectually  removed,  since  the  late  in- 
vention by  Mr.  Savigny,  an'  ingenious  artist, 
of  King-street,  Covent-garden. — It  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  add,  that  the  apparatus  is  perfectly  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  without  requiring  any 
assistance;  and  that  it  also  promises  to  be  of 
great  service,  in  the  treatment  of  children. 

To  enforce  the  importance  of  this  remedy,  I 
shall  observe,  that  Nature  has  certainly  not  ap- 
pointed the  stomach  to  be  the  field  of  battle  for 
medicinal,  but  for  alimentary  substances  ; that' 
she  has  provided  the  abdomen  with  an  intestine 
of  uncommon  firmness  and  elasticity,  and  that 
absorption  is  carried  on  in  the  bowels,  as  well  as 
the  stomach. 

Bathing  has  been  likewise  too  little,  and  some- 
times improperly,  employed  in  the  nursery.  Like 
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emetics  and  clysters,  it  has  been  dreaded  only, 
because  its  properties  have  not  been  sufficiently 
understood.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  prove, 
in  this  place,  its  salutary  and  unparalleled  effects, 
in  cutaneous  eruptions  of  children,  in  scrophula 
or  the  king’s  evil,  the  rickets,  and  even  con- 
sumption, which  destroys  about  one- third  of  the 
number  ot  those  who  die  in  the  metropolis.  It 
has  been  very  generally,  though  without  founda- 
tion, believed,  that  cold  baths  only,  are  bracing 
or  strengthening,  and  that  warm,  as  well  as  hot 
baths,  produce  a contrary  effed.  This  opinion 
requires  but  a short  refutation. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  warm  bath  exceed 
the  heat  of  the  human  body,  or  98°  of  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer,  it  is  then  no  longer  a warm> 
but  a hot  bath  ; and  as  such,  ought  to  be  used 
only  in  certain  diseases,  by  the  diredion  and 
advice  of  a medical  praditioner  : if,  however, 
the  bath  be  prepared  at  a temperature  varying, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  the  80th  to  the 
85th  or  even  96th  degree,  it  then  forms  a luke- 
warm or  tepid  bath.  This  remedy  is  truly  valu- 
able, particularly  to  children  born  of  weak  and 
enervated  parents  ; inasmuch  as  it  relaxes  the 
rigid  fibres,  relieves  the  spasmodic  stridure  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels,  resolves  the  tough  pituitous 
humours,  which  clog  the  pores  of  the  skin,  pro- 
motes the  discharge  of  noxious  perspirable  mat- 
ter,  and  imparts  tone  and  vigour  to  all  the 
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functions  of  the  body.  It  is  therefore  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  so  powerful  and  excellent  a 
mean  of  restoring  health  and  energy,  cannot  be 
more  easily  resorted  to  in  domestic  economy. 

Of  Blisters , I shall  say  but  little.  For  chil- 
dren, 1 should  give  the  preference  to  sinapisms, 
or  plasters  made  of  mustard-seed,  horse-radish, 
and  the  like,  to  those  prepared  of  the  Spanish 
fly.  The  former  are  attended  with  the  additional 
advantages,  that  they  sooner  affedl  the  skin,  and 
do  not  acf  on  the  fluids  with  such  violence  as 
the  latter.  They  are  excellent,  and  generally  safe 
remedies  j the  temporary  pain  they  occasion,  is 
in  no  proportion  to  their  good  effects  j and  if  the 
blister,  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  be 
opened  with  precaution,  so  that  the  epidermis  or 
scarf-skin  is  not  lacerated,  the  superficial  wound 
heals  in  a very  short  time.  Hence  parents  ought 
not  to  object  to  their  application,  especially  as 
they  are  well  calculated  to  relieve  pain  arising 
from  internal  inflammation;  to  dislodge  catarrhal 
and  rheumatic  humours  from  the  parts  more 
essential  to  life  ; to  discharge  them  by  the  nearest 
extremities,  and  to  excite  the  indolent  powers  of 
the  system  in  general.  Good  mothers  require 
only  to  be  informed  of  such  advantages,  and 
they  will  chearfully  co-operate  with  the  views  of 
the  physician,  instead  of  prejudicing  the  helpless 
child  against  the  application  of  means  so  power- 
ful and  anodyne.  By  making  this  petty  sacrifice, 
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they  often  would  save  their  children  much  greater, 
and  more  durable  pain. 

Lastly,  Chirurgical  Operations  arc  generally 
considered  by  parents  as  unnecessary  tortures  to 
the  child.  It  is  an  almost  unpardonable  weak- 
ness, to  suffer  children  to  languish,  and  some- 
times even  to  die,  rather  than  submit  for  a few 

minutes  to  the  knife  of  the  surgeon.  For  pain 

\ 

certainly  is  less  afflictive  to  children  than  adults; 
because  the  former  cannot  reflect  upon  its  conse- 
quences, and  the  remembrance  of  their  sufferings 
is  so  faint,  that  the  whole  is  generally  forgotten 
with  the  departure  of  the  operator. 

I hope  1 have  not  exceeded  the  limits  of  pa- 
tience, in  exposing  prejudices,  which,  if  not 
checked  in  time,  may  prove  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  future  health,  and  the  longevity 
of  children.  If  the  hints  and  cautions  here  sup- 
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gested,  be  duly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  not  taken  from  fancy,  but  derived  from 
experience  and  observation. — There  is  another 
mischievous  pra&ice,  which  deserves  severe  cen- 
sure.— Nurses  and  unthinking  mothers  often 
imagine  they  do  service  to  the  child,  when  they 
threaten  it  with  the  appearance  of  what  is  vulgarly 
styled  the  Doftor,  who  shall  be  called  to  perform 
an  operation,  or  to  punish  the  little  offender  with 
D;Uer  medicines.  In  this  absurd  manner,  the 
young  mind  is  often  prejudiced  against  medical 
assistance,  merely  because  patience  and  prudence 
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were  wanting,  to  suggest  more  rational  means  of 
appeasing  a fretful  temper.  If,  therefore,  proper 
measures  were  adopted,  at  the  age  of  adolescence, 
to  impress  young  persons  entering  the  world, 
with  a due  sense  of  the  consequences  arising  from 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  quack  and  other  patent- 
medicines,  more  permanent  good  would-thence  re- 
sult to  society,  than  by  all  the  endeavours  to  per- 
suade children,  that  medicinal  aid  is  intended  only 
as  a punishment  for  their  refractory  behaviour. 

Great  precaution,  however,  is  required  in  con- 
tending against  prejudices,  so  general  and  inve- 
terate : one  step  too  forward  would  deprive  us  of 
all  confidence,  and  frustrate  the  most  benevolent 
design..  Power  and  severity  cannot  accomplish, 
what  reflection  and  rational  conviction  will  always 
perform  ; because  mankind  evince  the  greatest 
reluCtance  to  comply  with  laws  and  regulations, 
the  utility  of  which  is  not  manifest.  Hence,  to 
extirpate  those  noxious  weeds  of  society,  the 
public  and  private  empirics,  I presume  to  suggest 
the  following,  as  the  most  effectual,  perhaps  the 
only  method  : 

Let  us  first  convince  the  multitude,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  Nature,  as  a medicine  which 
either  cures  the  same  disease  in  all  patients,  or 
serves  as  a preventive  for  all  diseases.  Yet,  the 
most  scientific  demonstration  will  be  of  little,  if 
any  service,  to  banish  quackery,  if  it  be  -not 
aided  by  the  attractive  power  of  example.  It 
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would,  therefore,  be  the  first  step  towards  its 
extirpation,  if  the  higher  ranks  would  dutifuny 
support  the  efforts  of  well-meaning  individuals. 

I will  not  decide,  whether  they  would  not  ulti- 
mately derive  equal  benefit  and  satisfaction,  from 
such  co-operation.  For,  how  can  it  be  expected  _ 
that  those  whom  they  are  obliged  to  employ  in 
domestic  affairs,  will  assist  in  opposing  hurtful 
prejudices,  if  they  themselves  are  not  sufficiently 
instructed,  respecting  the  most  common  pheno- 
mena of  Nature  ? — But  there  is  a more  important 
point. 

If  every  clergyman  or  curate — and  who  is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  be  employed  in  the  services  of 
humanity  ? — were  to  bestow  a small  portion  of 
his  time  in  inquiring,  not  only  of  what  disorder 
the  person  died,  who  is  to  be  entered  in  the  bills 
of  mortality,  but  likewise,  wdiether  he  had  em- 
ployed empirics,  and  taken  any  patent  or  other 
medicines  made  up  for  sale — not  unlike  those  of 
the  Veterinary  Surgeons — I am  convinced,  that 
such  information,  if  laid  before  the  public,  would 

be  attended  with  the  best  effeCts.  Besides,  this 
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scheme  would  be  productive,  of  the  following 
advantages  : i . That  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
would  learn,  from  clerical  authority,  what  dis- 
temper has  deprived  them  of  a friend  ; 2.  That 
k would  excite  more  attention  to  the  nature  of 
epidemics,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
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seasons;  3.  That  we  may  also  learn  to  appre** 
date,  with  more  scrupulous  accuracy,  the  opera- 
tion of  medicines  in  general  ; and  4.  That  it 

1 

would  serve  as  an  effectual  check,  on  every  spe- 
cies of  domestic  and  foreign  quackery. 

Although  I do  not  wish  to  insinuate  too  many 
novel  proposals,  yet  1 think  it  would  answer  the 
most  desirable  purpose,  if  an  annual  memorandum 
were  annexed  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  stating 
the  exadt  and  attested  number  of  those  who  have 
fallen  vidtims  to  the  most  celebrated  Nostrums 
advertised  in  newspapers.  Such  a regulation 
would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  justice ; as  we 
are  now  obliged  to  pay  for  a considerable  part  of 
the  daily  prints,  in  which  we  are  pompously  in- 
formed of  their  wonderful  effects. 

Perhaps  some  apology  may  be  necessary  for 
trespassing  upon  the  rugged  path  of  empiricism  ; 
but  I can  speak  positively  from  the  experience  of 
many  unfortunate  individuals,  who  have  either 
fallen  victims  to  fatal  credulity  and  delusion,  or 
whose  health  has  suffered  irreparable  injury  : 
hence,  I claim  indulgence  for  those  invectives 
and  demonstrations,  which  are  diredled  against 
so  baneful  a practice. 

If  the  public  were  in  possession  of  a system  of 
education,  founded  on  just  principles,  such  mis- 
taken notions  and  glaring  impositions  could  not 
prevail.  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  this  de- 
sirable 
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sivable  objedt  be  effected?  It  is  doubtful,  whe- 
ther the  example  of  the  more  enlightened  would 
alone  be  sufficient : it  appears  to  me  indispensi- 
bly  requisite,  that  youth  of  both  sexes,  in  public 
and  private  schools,  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  the  human  body  : they 
should  be  instructed  in  the  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  animal  economy,  particularly  with  respedt 
to  those  parts  of  the  frame,  which  are  most  vul- 
nerable, and  essential  to  life.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  moral  and  physical  attributes  of 
human  nature  are  inseparable ; so  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  one,  without  the  other,  must  fre- 
quently lead  to  paradoxical  and  inconsistent 
actions.  * Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common, 
than  that  propensity  which  the  most  judicious 
persons  display  in  search  of  general  rules,  for  re- 
gulating the  complicated  art  of  education.  Had 
the  great  Author  of  Nature  thought  proper  to 
form  all  his  creatures  upon  the  same  plan,  and 
to  give  each  of  them  an  equal  portion  of  mental 
and  bodily  capacities,  we  might  then  reasonably 
expect  to  establish  rules  and  maxims,  applicable 
to  every  individual.  Such  uniformity,  however, 
does  not  exist  : hence,  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  climate,  sea- 
son, arid  many  ether  particulars,  before  we  can 
venture  to  reduce  any  principles  to  general  prac- 
tice. In  this  manner  only,  experimental  fadts 
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will  become  truly  valuable,  and  useful — and  the 
important  office  of  educating  children,  will  re- 
ceive every  day  new  accessions  and  practical  im- 
provements. 
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LECTURE  THIRD. 
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Strictures  on  several  modern  systems  of  education , 
especially  that  of  Rousseau  ; a cursory  reviezv 
of  their  merits  and  defects , exemplified  by  a va- 
riety of  striking  instances  ; an  abstract  of  Pro- 
fessor H u f e l a n d ’ j-  opinions  relative  to  the  food 
and  drink , sleep  and  cries , of  children. 

IN  the  present  Ledture,  I propose  to  examine 
several  modern  systems  of  education , especially  that 
of  the  Philosopher  of  Geneva,  whose  Emilias  has 
obtained  a higher  degree  of  credit  and  authority, 
than  any  production  of  a similar  kind.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  surprizing,  that  this  work  has  almost 
uniformly  been  received  with  the  loudest  appro- 
bation ; as  it  is  not  only  the  most  complete,  and 
systematic  treatise  on  the  subjedt,  but  likewise 
contains  the  most  exalted  ideas,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  derived  from  the  very  bosom  of  Nature. 

The  works  of  Milton,  Locke,  Addison, 
and  other  English  writers,  though  containing 
many  valuable  observations  relative  to  the  phy- 
sical education  of  youth,  do  not  afford  us  any 
connected  series  of  rules,  by  which  so  important 
an  office  in  society  may  be  regulated,  in  its 
different  stages.  The  later  writers  of  this  country, 
I shall  have  occasion  to  mention  towards  the 

conclu- 
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conclusion  of  the  Le&ure. — I was  induced  to 
bestow  a principal  share  of  attention  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Rousseau,  partly  from  feeling  the  want 
of  a methodical  essay  on  this  interesting  theme, 
which  appears  to  have  hitherto  been  discussed 
only  in  fragments,  and  partly  from  the  following 
criticism  1 found  in  a late  publication,  which  is 
but  little  known* 

44  Rousseau’s  work  is  replete  with  excellent 
maxims,”  says  Mr.  Northmore,  “ as  far  as  the 
physical  treatment  of  infancy  is  concerned.  Vi- 
sionary as  his  general  system  may  be,  in  this 
branch  of  it  he  may  be  followed  with  the  hap- 
piest consequences  ; nor  does  he  yield  to  any  of 

his  competitors,  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of 

/* 

human  nature,  in  its  earliest  stages.  His  pre- 
vailing foible  is  an  attempt  at  brilliancy,  and 
novelty  or  thought,  to  the  prejudice  of  sober  and 
useful  discussion  : but,  through  the  greater  part 
of  his  i'ntrodudory  books,  he  abounds  in  real 
information,  and  sacrifices  the  love  of  singularity 
to  the  pursuit  of  valuable  truths.  I have  occa- 
sionally met  with  persons  who  have  been  so  far 
dazzled  by  genius  tindlured  with  singularity,  as 
to  adopt  the  ideas  of  Rousseau,  in  their  most 
visionary  extent,  and  even  to  snatch  the  prize 
of  eccentricitv  from  the  grasp  of  so  formidable  a 

j O 1 

rival. 

“ Now,  though  1 have  freely  acknowledged, 
that  the  system  of  this  ingenious  philosopher,  in 

many 
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many  respects,  merits  commendation,  and  if 
pursued  in  some  of  its  branches,  will  probably  be 
attended  with  beneficial  effects  ; yet  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  such  absurdities,  as  will  cause  a smile 
in  the  countenances  of  the  judicious*” 

1 cordially  subscribe  to  these  excellent  remarks, 
and  will  endeavour  to  confirm  them  with  my  own 
observations.  We  ought,  however,  injustice  to 
Rousseau,  to  consider  his  particular  situation  in 
life,  before  we  attempt  to  form  a decisive  opinion 
on  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  writings,  in 
which  he  has  exhibited  his  own  character  in  its 
natural  colours.  Hence  his  frequent  invedtives 
against  despotism,  priestcraft,  religious  tyranny, 
philosophic  systems  and  their  authors,  academic 
institutions,  literary  societies,  physicians,*  and  in 
short,  against  the  whole  science  of  medicine. 

Kis  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty,  together  with 
his  humane  disposition,  induced  him  to  review  the 
theatre  of  this  whimsical  world,  at  one  time  with 
the  sarcastic  smile  of  a satyrist,  at  another  with  the 
tear  of  a philanthropist,  or  with  the  poignant  cen- 
sure ot  a critic.  But,  the  frowns  of  that  capricious 
goddess,  who  but  too  often,  with  a partial  hand, 
distributes  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  fortunes  of 
man,  as  well  as  his  ardent  imagination,  sometimes 
led  him  into  extremes,  where  he  could  no  longer 
discriminate  between  real  good  and  evil.  He 
was  anxious  to  reconcile  that  inconsistent  crea- 
ture, Man,  to  the  laws  of  simple  Nature;  without 
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considering,  that  he  had  wandered  too  far  from 
her  path,  and  that  such  an  attempt  would,  in 
many  instances,  be  attended  with  effects  altoge- 
ther incompatible  with  existing  circumstances . His 
Emilius  is  intended  as  an  archetype  of  education; 
and,  by  such  an  example,  Rousseau  wished  to 
teach  how  children  ought  to  be  educated.  Had 
he  paid  too  rigorous  an  attention  to  the  difference 
of  climate,  national  character,  and  civil  institu- 
tions,  his  pidure  would,  by  these  modifications, 
have  acquired  more  shade  than  light:  its  unifor- 
mity would  have  been  destroyed.  Hence  he 
aimed  at  an  ideal  perfedion,  which,  if  once  fairly 
exhibited,  may  progressively  lead  mankind  to 
approach  by  slow  steps,  what  they  cannot  attain 
by  hasty  pursuits.  Indeed,  centuries  may  elapse^ 
before  the  prevailing  opinions,  prejudices  and 
principles,  can  be  so  modified  and  improved,  that 
reason  and  universal  philanthropy  will  preside 
over  human  affairs.  In  this  assertion,  I am  sup- 
ported by  the  powerful  testimony  of  many  mo- 
dern writers  on  Education  and  Ethics  ; but  par- 
ticularly by  the  judicious  and  elegant  translator 
of  “ The  Nurse”  a poem,  from  the  Italian  of 
Tansillo,  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool.  In 
the  lntrodudion  to  this  classical  work,  he  justly 
observes  : 

<£  That  the  charader  and  manners  of  our 
countrymen,  both  in  higher  and  lowrer  life,  afford 
but  too  much  room  for  reform,  is  an  assertion* 

which- 
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which  may  be  made,  without  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  moroseness ; but,  till  we  can  decidedly 
point  out  those  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
this  laxity,  not  to  say  depravity  of  manners,  of 
the  present  day,  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  to  adopt 
measures  for  their  improvement.  Of  these  causes, 
the  custom,  still  so  prevalent,  ol  committing  the 
children  of  the  richer  and  middle  ranks  of  society 
to  be  brought  up  by  the  poor,  is  one  of  the  most 
efficacious,  and,  like  all  other  vicious  institutions, 
its  effeds  are  injurious  to  all  the  parties  who  en- 
gage in  it.  The  reason  generally  assigned  by 
medical  men,  for  promoting  a custom  which  has 
of  late  received  their  almost  universal  san&ion, 
is,  that  the  mode  of  living,  which  now  prevails  in 
the  higher  ranks,  is  such  as  renders  it  impossible 
for  a woman  to  afford  her  infant  tnose  advantages 
which  are  indispensibiy  necessary  to  its  existence 
and  support.  But,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a 
severer  satire  against  the  female  sex,  than  this 
assertion  implies  ? Such  it  seems  is  the  rage  for 
pleasure  and  amusement,  that  it  must  be  gratified, 
even  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  life,  and  by  a practice  which,  if  generally 
extended,  would  endanger  the  very  existence  of 
the  human  race.” 

Much,  however,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
trusted  to  time.  For  the  general  principles  of 
Rousseau  will  be  valued  and  applied  only  as 
the  age  becomes  more  or  less  enlightened,  and  in 
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proportion  to  the  number  of  thinking  indivi- 
duals. 

<c  Truth”  says  another  intelligent  writer*,  “ in 
the  moral,  is  analogous  to  health , in  the  natural 
world.  Either  may  be  checked  and  impeded,  in 
the  most  tavourable  circumstances  of  physical  or 
intellectual  constitutions : but  there  is  an  unceas- 
ing effort,  congenial  with  animation  or  existence, 
to  restore  them  when  lost ; and  when  enjoyed,  to 
improve  them  into  perfection.  That  a fine  Lady 
will  sacrifice  health,  to  avoid  appearances  unsuit- 
able to  her  station ; and  that  the  laws  of  educa- 

i 

lion  will  be  relative  to  the  passion  of  her  conducl ; 
these  are  faCts  which  no  man  will  dispute.” 

There  are  many  among  Rousseau’s  maxims 
which  we  cannot  adopt ; and  others  which  are 
entirely  chimerical,  and  not  applicable  to  common 
life.  The  hints  which  he  imparts  require  pru- 
dent and  reflecting  readers ; for,  in  some  part  of 
the  work  before  mentioned,  he  frankly  says,  it 
was  his  intention  to  state  whatever  appeared  to 
him  praCtically  useful,  and  to  submit  the  choice 
and  application  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  persons  educated 
upon  the  plan  of  Emilias , must  be  happy  by  their 
own  efforts ; as  they  have  learnt  to  submit  to  the 
law  of  necessity,  without  detracting  from  the 
enjoyment  of  a well-regulated  liberty  ; to  endure 

* Lcdurcs  on  Political  Principles,  by  the  Rev.  David 
W i l liams.  London,  1789. 
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with  resignation  the  pains  inflicted  by  Nature, 
because  tlu  y are  exempt  from  the  arbitrary  suf- 
ferings arising  from  caprice  and  fashion  ; and 
lastly,  to  enjoy  life,  as  this  enjoyment  consists  of 
voluntary  and  self-determined  a&s  of  benevolence : 
their  minds  are  vigorous,  and  their  bodies  inured 
to  fatigue.  Hence  it  appears  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  several  continental  writers,  that  the  sense  of 
liberty  so  happily  blended,  in  this  country,  with 
the  strictest  submission  to  the  laws ; the  valour 
of  our  sailors  in  perilous  situations  ; their  inex- 
haustible patience,  and  the  peculiar  firmness  of 
mmd  discoverable  in  all  classes  of  society — are  in 
a great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  a method  of  edu- 
cation, in  which  many  of  Rousseau’s  maxims 
have  already,  though  tacitly,  been  adopted. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  merits,  as  well  as  the 
particular  defects  of  this  system,  it  will  be  neces- 
saiy  to  advert  to  those  parts  of  Rousseau’s 
positive  injunctions  which  require  to  be  explained, 
modified,  or  totally  relinquished, 

i.  On  the  subject  of  Nursing  and  Suckling  : 

I believe  this  essential  duty  has  never  been  more 
forcibly  inculcated,  and  brought  home  to  the 
feelings  of  the  maternal  heart,  than  by  this  judi- 
cious Genevese.  But,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  healthy  mothers  only  ought  to  suckle  their 
children,  while  those  who  are  sickly,  passionate, 
fretful,  or  oppressed  with  grief,  subject  to  fits  of 
angei,  epilepsy,  scrophula,  consumption,  and  other 
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diseases,  should  rather  employ  nurses,  than  in- 
graft their  misery  on  the  innocent  offspring.  Nor 
is  it  proper,  that  mothers  who  either  cannot  or 
will  not  comply  with  the  rules  of  a suitable  diet 
and  regimen,  should  transfer  their  irregularities 
to  infants. 

a.  With  respedt  to  the  method  of  bracing  and 
hardening  children,  of  exposing  them  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  and  weather,  which  is 
indiscriminately  recommended  by  Rousseau, 
I shall  only  observe,  that  much  precaution  is 
necessary.  The  individual  constitution  of  the 
body,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  rotation  of  the  seasons, 
all  ought  to  be  duly  consulted,  before  any  pecu- 
liar manner  of  treating  the  child  be  adopted. 
Thus  children  will  become  gradually  accustomed 
to  every  kind  of  air  and  weather ; — they  will  pre- 
fer the  cold  to  the  tepid  bath,  if  we  begin  with 
the  latter,  as  this  transition  from  a warmer  to  a 
colder  temperature  is  more  natural  to  their  tender 
organs.  Such  attempts,  however,  should  not  be 
accompanied  with  compulsion,  as  the  sensations 
of  the  child  will  then  be  the  safest  guide. 

•3.  Rousseau  very  properly  condemns  all  .tight 
and  straight  garments,  and  swaddling  clothes,  but 
does  not  disapprove  of  cradles.  It  is  very  true, 
that  gentle  rocking  is,  as  it  were,  a substitute  for 
that  uniform  motion  to  which  the  child  has  long 
been  accustomed  previously  to  its  birth  ; but  it 

should 
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should  be  considered,  that  the  child  then  existed 
in  a surrounding  medium,  very  different  from  the 
air  it  now  breathes ; that  violent  shaking  of  the 
cradle — a common  expedient  of  impatient  nurses 
— agitates  the  brain,  stupifies  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren, and  has  a tendency  to  render  them  dull  and 
indolent,  when  adults. 

It  would  therefore  be  more  prudent,  not  to 
accustom  infants  to  any  other,  but  an  impercep- 
tible agitation  on  the  arms,  immediately  before 
they  are  placed  on  the  couch. 

4.  Children  are  naturally  adtive  and  lively  ; 
they  are  fond  of  eredting  and  destroying,  in  the 
same  minute  : hence  the  Creator  has  granted 
them  but  a small  portion  of  strength,  that  they 
may  not  injure  themselves,  or  others.  This  pro- 
pensity, however,  ought  to  be  duly  regulated ; 
and  such  play- things  to  be  procured,  as  contri- 
bute to  the  developement  of  their  physical  powers. 
As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  move,  active  exercise 
should  always  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  passive 
kind ; because,  long  standing,  or  sitting  on  the 
same  spot,  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  their  health, 
impedes  the  growth  of  the  body,  contradls  or 
cripples  their  limbs,  and  frequently  produces  the 
rickets.  In  the  second  and  third  years  of  in- 
fancy, all  play-things,  as  well  as  the  usual  exer- 
cise, ought  to  be  so  contrived,  that  their  under- 
standings may  also  be  improved. 
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5.  To  prevent  children,  from  assuming  a 
haughty  and  imperious  temper,  Rousseau  gives 
very  appropriate  advice,  the  whole  of  -which 
amounts  to  the  following  rule  : That  we  ought 
to  grant  them  more  natural  liberty,  and  allow 
them  less  dominion  over  others,  so  that  they  may 
learn,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  limit  their 
desires  according  to  their  strength  : thus  they  will 
relinquish,  without  relu&ance,  what  it  is  not  in 
their  power  to  perform.  This  is  an  highly  im- 
portant point  of  education,  and  the  greatest  dan- 
ger is  to  be  apprehended  from  such  indulgence, 
especially  in  the  higher  circles.  In  the  present 
state  of  society,  nurses  and  servants  will  hardly 
venture  to  contradict  the  young  lady,  or  gentle- 
man of  rank. — Is  it  not  a satire  on  the  human 
character,  when  boys  and  girls  are  reminded  of 
their  birth  and  fortune,  before  they  understand 
the  nature  of  either  ? Nay,  even  infants  are  pro- 
voked to  anger  and  revenge,  by  teaching  them 
to  strike  at  the  object  of  their  displeasure,  or  to 
scold  the  person  who  has  offended  them.  In  this 
absurd  manner,  they  acquire  incorreCt  ideas  of 
things  j and  learn  to  transfer  their  own  faults  to 
external  objeCts — an  inclination  which  is  but  too 
obvious  in  mankind.  Nor  should  they  be  suffered 
to  tantalize  and  wrestle  with  adults,  as  if  they 
were  their  equals  in  years  and  strength  : on  such 
occasions,  their  impotent  blows  ought  not  to  be 

smiled 
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smiled  at ; as  this  conduct  inevitably  fosters  in 
their  breasts  a desire  of  vengeance,  which  in- 
creases with  its  gratification.  But  their  punish- 
ments must  never  be  arbitrary  nor  hasty ; be- 
cause rigour  and  severity  become  doubly  perni- 
cious, if  the  child  should  feel  the  injustice  done 
him  by  such  reprehension.  I cannot  on  this 
occasion  forbear  quoting  an  observation  made 
by  an  acute  inquirer,  who  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  words  : 

O { 

“ It  is  painful  to  observe,  how  many  parents, 
by  the  continual  fluctuation  of  indulgence  and 
severity ; by  the  effervescence  of  their  own  pas- 
sions, in  the  presence  of  their  children,  kindle 

/ 

such  a blaze  of  vicious  emotions  in  the  suscep- 
tible breast  of  infancy,  as  all  the  efforts  of  suc- 
ceeding life  are  not  able  to  extinguish. 

£C  Vv  ho  is  there,  who  has  not  seen  a mother 
encouraging  those  bursts  of  youthful  sprightliness 
at  one  moment,  which  at  the  next  she  depresses; 
or  granting  to  importunity,  what  she  would  have 
denied  to  a modest  request  ? Can  we  suppose 
the  mind  to  be  at  any  period  so  destitute  of  ob- 
servation, as  not  to  imbibe  the  lesson  of  caprice 
from  so  striking  an  example;  as  not  to  draw  con- 
clusions unfavourable  to  the  necessity  of  settled 
principles  ?” 

6.  Rousseau’s  maxims  of  liberality  are  so  far 
jtut,  as  he  proposes  to  teach  children,  to  part 
with  those  things  only,  of  which  they  understand 

and 
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and  feel  the  value ; for  instance,  play-things, 
dainties,  and  the  like  : but  I submit  to  the  deci- 
sion of  others,  whether  it  be  proper  to  explain 
the  duty  of  benevolence,  or  charity,  to  young 
minds,  merely  from  this  motive,  because  there 
are  two  classes  of  people  in  the  world,  the  rich 
and  the  poor  : the  former  have  promised  to  sup- 
port all  those  who  cannot  maintain  themselves, 
either  by  their  income,  or  by  their  labour  ; and 
if  the  child  should  ask,  whether  its  parent  or 
tutor  had  made  a similar  promise,  the  answer, 
though  not  founded  on  truth,  would  be  naturally 
in  the  affirmative.  This  explanation,  however, 
appears  to  me  improper,  or  at  least  extremely 
defedtive  3 because  children  ought  first  to  acquire 
a clear  notion  of  property , before  they  can  con- 
ceive the  justice  and  equity  of  reciprocal  obli- 
gations ; especially  as  charity  is  one  of  the  im- 
perfect social  duties,  and  as  such  a compadt  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  does  not  adtually  exist. 
To  rouse  the  powers  of  sympathy,  generosity, 
tmd  self-denial,  in  the  susceptible  breast,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  more  conducive  to  form  the 
moral  charadter  of  a child,  than  to  speak  of  civil 
contracts,  the  nature  of  which  it  cannot  compre- 
hend. 1 shall  go  a step  farther,  in  saying,  that  if 
the  young  and  uncorrupted  mind  be  persuaded 
of  the  inward  satisfaction  we  derive  from  having 
performed  a good  and  virtuous  action,  indepen- 
dently of  its  external  merit  or  reward,  such  a con- 
vict ioa 
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vidion  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest effeds, 

7.  With  resped  to  the  propriety  of  encourag- 
ing and  satisfying  the  questions  of  children,  I do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  answer,  or  attempt  to 
answer  them,  without  limitation  and  reserve : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  better  to  decline  or  delay 
an  answer,  than  to  give  either  a confused  or  an 
unsatisfadory  one ; because  the  infantile  mind 
would,  in  both  cases,  receive  an  unfavourable 
impression.  Besides,  by  an  implicit  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  a child,  we  should  render  our- 
selves subjed  to  its  will,  and  at  length,  we  could 
no  longer  avoid  a reply  to  questions,  perhaps  the 
most  frivolous  and  improper.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  question  admit  of  an  explicit  and  intelligible 
answer,  it  might  be  more  prudent  to  change  the 
conversation.  Lastly, 

S.  The  eccentric  advice  of  Rousseau,  con~ 
cerning  the  exercise  of  the  memory,  deserves 
some  animadversion.  He  will  not  suffer  his 
Emilius  to  learn  a line  by  heart ; and  as,  in  his 
opinion,  reading  is  the  scourge  of  infancy,  his 
pupil  should  at  the  age  of  twelve,  scarcely  know 
the  use  ot  a book.  He  also  censures  the  reading 
of  fables,  because  children  are  imposed  upon  by 
a fabricated  tale,  and  lose  sight  of  the  truth, 
which  ought  to  be  revealed  to  them  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  without  reserve. — These  maxims  ap- 
pear to  me  liable  to  serious  objedions  ; tor 

Rous- 
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Rousseau,  in  this  instance,  obviously  endea- 
vours to  protraCt  the  period  of  childhood  beyond 
its  natural  limits.  It  is,  however,  a vain  and 
injudicious  attempt  to  impose  tasks  of  memory 
On  children  of  any  age,  before  they  have  com- 
pletely learnt  to  spell  and  read ; yet,  here  again, 
I would  say,  that  they  should  never  be  suffered 
to  read  a sentence  which  they  cannot  comprehend. 
To  compel  youth  to  exercise  their  memory  by 
repeating  long  and  complicated  passages,  is  always 
absurd;  because  their  judgment,  instead  of  being 
improved,  is  in  this  manner  effectually  checked 
and  blunted.  Hence  I cannot  implicitly  sub- 
scribe to  the  remarks  made  on  this  subjeCt  by 
Mr.  Malkin  : 

“ When  Ro  u ss  e au  recommends  to  his  readers,15 
says  lie,  c<  to  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  corporeal  powers,  and  even  to  repress 
the  expansion  of  the  mental  faculties,  I discover 
him  tottering  on  the  precipice  of  paradox,  and 
caution  his  unwary  followers,  how  they  commit 
themselves  to  the  perils  of  an  untried  path.  The 
grounds  on  which  he  argues  against  the  expe- 
diency of  infantine  instruction,  appear  to  be  the 
’ following  ; that  the  mind,  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
discriminative,  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  the 
true  tendency  of  precept ; that  it  is  therefore  the 
best  policy,  to  preserve  the  tablet  of  the  mind  free 
from  any  impression,  till  it  can  receive  its  appro- 
priate character ; rather  than  hazard  the  contrac-. 
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tion  of  prejudice,  by  bewildering  the  senses  with 
too  remote  propositions.  But  I cannot  conceive 
it  possible  at  any  age,  that  the  mind  can  continue 
a blank.  If  then  we  would  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  false  opinions,  we  must  furnish  those  which 
are  just ; and,  though  childhood  may  not  be  com- 
petent to  fathom  the  depths  of  recondite  philoso- 
phy, it  may  be  taught  to  discern  the  obligations 
of  morality,  and  the  force  of  obvious  truths.” 

If  Mr.  Malkin  had  ever  made  the  experiment 
to  fill  up  those  blanks  in  the  minds  of  children,  be- 
fore he  wrote  on  the  subject,  I am  convinced  he 
would  have  found  this  attempt  more  difficult  than 
to  write  the  most  systematic  and  scientific  essay. 
Were  I allowed  to  draw  any  inference  from  my 
own  experience,  I should  consider  it  altogether 
nugatory,  to  teach  children  such  truths  arid  doc- 
trines which  can  in  no  other  manner  be  explained 
to  them,  than  by  adding  that  they  must  believe 
them  upon  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The 
only  idea  of  this  kind,  which  ought  to  be  early 
inculcated,  so  as  to  make  children  perfectly  fami- 
liar with  its  application,  is,  in  my  opinion'  the 
following  : that  no  man  is  an  isolated  or  inde- 
pendent agent ; or,  in  other  words,  that  we  all 
want  the  assistance  of  one  another,  and  that  the 
inward  satisfaction  we  derive  from  £ood  and  e;e- 
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nerous  aCtions,  is  of  greater  value  than  the  most 
bountiful  reward  of  the  world.  All  other  notions, 
for  instance,  those  of  a Supreme  Being,  of  immor- 
tality, 
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tali ty,  filial  love  and  duty,  submission  to  our  su- 
periors* and  the  like,  will  be  more  readily  under- 
stood by  juvenile  minds,  when  they  begin  to  com- 
bine causes  with  effects ; when  they  are  involun- 
tarily led  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  when  their  susceptible  organs  receive  the 
first  impression  of  this  universal  truth,  “ that 
order  is  the  soul  of  things.”  In  short,  it  is  here 
as  with  all  other  mental  pursuits  i so  long  as  the 
quantity,  and  not  the  quality,  or  nature  of  the 
knowledge  acquired,  forms  the  principal  objedt, 
cur  best  efforts  will  often  prove  abortive.  I am 
therefore  induced  to  think,  that  it  is  of  infinitely 
greater  consequence  to  know  correctly,  be  it  ever 
so  little,  than  to  burthen  the  mind  with  obscure 
and  perplexed  notions.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented, that  in  the  present  improving  state  of 
society,  we  possess  little,  if  any  accurate,  informa- 
tion on  th z progressive  method  in  which  the  human 
constitution  unfolds  its  intelledlual  faculties ; and 
how  far  this  developement  is  connected  with  the 
physical  system  of  man.  If  the  philosophic  in- 
quirers into  this  hidden  process  would  advert 
to  the  peculiar  transition  and  concatenation  of 
ideas  in  children ; if  they  would  mark  down 
every  adt  of  judgment  arising  from  preceding 
refledtions ; they  might  gradually  obtain  such 
a number  of  interesting  fadts,  as  would  in 
time  afford  some  very  useful  general  results. 
But,  instead  of  attending  to  this  important  cir- 
cumstance. 
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cumstance,  the  feeble  minds  of  youth  are  ren- 
dered still  more  childish,  while  we  endeavour  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  most  serious  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  by  means  of  play-things ; 
so  that,  at  length,  their  attention  cannot  be  ex- 
cited, nor  their  acquirements  promoted,  without 
so  precarious  an  expedient.  Nay,  it  appears 
almost  inexplicable,  how  this  puerile  attempt 
should  have  been  recommended  by  adults,  who 
cannot  be  ignorant,  that  real  knowledge  is  not  of 
a fleeting  or  temporary  nature,  but  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  become  more  permanent,  by  expand- 
ing the  juvenile  mind,  and  assisting  it  in  pro- 
ceeding from  one  step  to  another,  till  the  boun- 
daries between  certainty  and  uncertainty  arrest 
our  progress. 

Having  now  treated  of  the  most  essential  points 
relative  to  the  management  of  infancy,  or  the  first 
five  years  of  life,  it  will  be  asked,  whether  a pub- 
lic or  private  education  be  more  eligible?  This 
momentous  question  has  been  discussed  by  seve- 
ral eminent  writers  of  this  and  other  countries  ; 
but  I believe  it  does  not  admit  of  such  an  answer 
as  would  apply  either  to  individuals  of  different 
mental  and  bodily  dispositions,  or  indiscrimi- 
nately, to  the  various  ranks  of  society.  Addison 
was  perhaps  impressed  with  a similar  idea,  when 
he  remarked  in  the  Special  or  *,  “ That  a private 
education  seems  the  most  natural  method  for  the 

* Vol.  iv.  No.  1 3.  x. 
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forming  of  a virtuous  man ; a public  education, 
for  making  a man  of  business.  The  first  would 
furnish  a good  subject  for  Plato’s  republic 
the  latter,  a member  for  a community  over-run 
with  artifice  and  corruption.” 

Many  judicious  and  more  modern  writers  ap* 
pear  to  give  a decided  preference  to  private 
education.  Of  these  I shall  first  quote  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Northmore  : “ In  a moral  view,  indeed,”  says 
he,  “ the  superiority  of  private  education  is  most 
striking.  At  home,  it  is  the  tutor’s  unceasing  care 
that  his  pupil  shall  neither  hear  nor  see  any  object 
but  what  tends  to  the  promotion  of  virtue ; at 
school,  his  eyes  and  ears  are  daily  tempted  by 
what  is  most  inflammatory  and  pernicious.  In- 
deed from  obscene,  or  abusive  language,  the 
youthful  mind  cannot  be  too  stridtly  guarded,  for 
“ words  are  the  shadows  of  things,”  and  the  youth 
who  once  gives  himself  up  to  his  passions,  is  not 
easily  recalled  to  the  paths  of  science  and  vir- 
tue. It  is  for  this  reason,  that  Socrates 
used  to  pursue  Alcibiades  as  a fugitive  slave, 
whenever  he  abandoned  himself  to  flatterers ; 
whereas  at  a public  school,  even  if  a boy’s 
reason  point  out  to  him  to  avoid  any  temptation, 
the  ridicule  of  his  companions  is  too  strong  for 
him  to  withstand.  Thus  he  must  be  educated 
with  the  same  vices*  and  prejudices,  and  even  the 
same  understanding,  as  his  school-fellows : the 

fear 
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fear  of  appearing  singular,  preventing  either  his 
virtue  or  his  wisdom  from  forsaking  the  common 
beaten  road* 

“ It  is  scarcely  needful  to  mention  the  advan- 
tages of  private  tuition,  in  resped  to  the  little 
risk  of  catching  infedious  diseases  ; that  the  pu- 
pil’s food  is  of  the  most  wholesome  kind,  and 
that  he  is  not  stinted  in  the  quantity ; that  his  ex- 
ercises are  when,  and  what  he  pleases  ; and  that, 
after  having  finished  his  own  studies,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  wait  the  time  of  his  tardy  school- 
fellows. His  morals  and  his  health  are  preserved 
pure  and  untainted,  and  his  mind  unbent  at  a 
proper  season.  The  studies  of  our  great  schools 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  dead  languages.  Youth 
of  all  descriptions,  and  for  whatever  future  pur- 
suits in  life  they  may  be  designed,  are  sent  there 
at  an  early  age,  to  labour  out  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  their  life,  as  if  in  the  high  road  to  the  summit 
of  their  profession.  The  pupil  ought  not  to  en- 
ter upon  the  study  of  any,  particularly  a dead 
language,  until  he  has  attained  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  own ; that  is,  until  his  mind  has  ac- 
quired some  degree  of  firmness  and  solidity  : the 
superiority  of  private  tuition,  also  consists  in  not 
allowing  of  any  long  vacations,  whereby  the  pu- 
pil is  apt  to  lose  what  he  has  once  attained.  His 
memory  is  not  burthened  by  an  useless  weekly 
repetition  of  two  or  three  hundred  lines,  nor  is  he 
obliged  to  wait  the  tedious  stated  period  of  re- 
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moval  into  an  higher  class.  The  pupil  is  also  as- 
sisted in  discovering  the  beauties  of  the  best  au- 
thors by  the  superior  experience  of  his  teacher. 
His  studies  are  regular;  he  never  begins  at  the 
end,  or  ends  at  the  beginning  of  a work.  In 
reading  a course  of  history,  a succession  of  the 
best  writers  is  pointed  out  to  him ; the  cause  and 
the  effect  of  the  various  events,  together  with  the 
uses  to  which  they  may  hereafter  be  applicable, 
are  studiously  investigated. 

“ But,  among  the  numerous  advantages  at- 
tendant upon  private  tuition,  perhaps  there  is 
not  one  so  beneficial  in  its  consequences,  or  so 
essential  to  real  knowledge,  as  that  derived  from 
literary  and  moral  conversation.  Much,  certainly, 
may  be  learnt  from  books ; but  books  (particu- 
larly the  most  valuable  editions)  are  not  always 
to  be  had ; and  if  they  were,  the  manners,  the 
customs,  the  languages  of  their  authors,  are  fre- 
quently unintelligible  even  to  matured  minds : 
their  errors  too,  and  prejudices,  are  apt  to  mis- 
lead. Conversation  then,  as  an  objed  of  educa- 
tion, is  of  the  greatest  importance ; but  because 
its  merits,  comparatively  speaking,  are  of  higher 
estimation,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  extreme  of 
supposing  books  to  be  of  little  value.  Books  are 
more  permanent  than  conversation  ; the  same 
subjed  maybe  perused  as  frequently  as  we  please:: 

nor  is  it  a matter  of  trivial  moment,  that  even  the 
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the  prejudices  of  the  day.  They  are  also  more 
methodical,  and  on  that  account  entitled  to  con- 
siderable attention.  To  this  reasoning  it  may  be 
added,  that  we  are  apt  to  give  a more  than  just 
weight  to  the  person,  the  character,  the  fame  of 
the  speaker. 

“ Nor  must  I omit  to  mention  in  this  place, 
the  inestimable  advantages  derived  by  youth  edu- 
cated at  home,  from  the  society  of  the  female  sex; 
a society  which  softens  our  manners,  and  pre- 
serves us  in  the  paths  of  reditude.  I verily  be- 
lieve, it  is  mote  to  a want  of  this  society,  than  to 
any  other  cause,  that  we  may  attribute  the  vice 
and  immorality  so  prevalent,  both  in  our  schools 
and  universities.” 

Another  writer,  whose  system  of  female  educa- 
tion I would  by  no  means  implicitly  recommend, 
has  made  several  judicious  refledions,  which  do 
equal  credit  to  her  understanding  and  zeal  for  im- 
provement. When  treating  of  national  educa- 
tion, and  the  difference  between  private  and  pub- 
lic instrudion,  she  expresses  herself  as  follows  : 

“In  order  to  inspire  a love  of  home  and  do- 
mestic pleasures,  children  ought  to  be  educated  at 
home ; for  riotous  holidays  only  make  them  fond 
of  home,  for  their  own  sakes. 

“ While  school-masters  are  dependant  on  the 
caprice  of  parents,  little  exertion  can  be  expeded 
from  them,  more  than  is  necessary  to  please  igno- 
rant people.  Indeed,  the  necessity  of  a master’s 
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giving  the  parents  some  samples  of  the  boy’s  abi- 
lities, which,  during  the  vacation,  is  shewn  to 
every  visitor,  is  productive  of  more  mischief  than 
would  at  first  be  supposed ; for  it  is  seldom  done 
entirely,  to  speak  with  moderation,  by  the  child 
itself : thus  the  master  countenances  falsehood,  or 
winds  up  the  poor  machine  to  some  extraordinary 
exertion,  that  injures  the  wheels,  and  stops  the 
progress  of  gradual  improvement.  The  memory 
is  loaded  with  unintelligible  words,  to  make  a 
shew  of,  without  the  understanding’s  acquiring 
any  distinct  ideas : but  only  that  education  de- 
serves emphatically  to  be  termed  cultivation  of 
mind,  which  teaches  young  people  how  to  begin 
to  think.  The  imagination  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  debauch  the  understanding,  before  it  has 
gained  strength,  or  vanity  will  become  the  fore- 
runner of  vice ; for  every  way  of  exhibiting  the 
acquirements  of  a child,  is  injurious  to  its  moral 
chara&er. 

“ How  much  time  is  lost  in  teaching  them  to 
recite  what  they  do  not  understand!  Such  exhi- 
bitions only  serve  to  strike  the  spreading  fibres  of 
vanity  through  the  whole  mind ; for  they  neither 
teach  children  to  speak  fluently,  nor  behave 
gracefully so  far  from  it,  that  these  frivolous 
pursuits  might  comprehensively  be  termed  the 
study  of  affectation;  for  we  now  rarely  see  a simple, 
bashful  boy,  though  few  people  of  taste  were  ever 
disgusted  by  that  aukward  sheepishness  so  natural 
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to  the  age;  which  schools,  and  an  early  introduc- 
tion into  society,  have  changed  into  impudence 
and  apish  grimace. 

“ Yet  how  can  these  things  be  remedied,  whilst 
school -masters  depend  entirely  on  parents  for  a 
subsistence  ; and  when  so  many  rival  schools  hang 
out  their  lures  to  catch  the  attention  of  vain  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  whose  parental  affection  only 
leads  them  to  wish,  that  their  children  should  out' 
shine  those  of  their  neighbours? 

“ The  little  resped:  paid  to  chastity  in  the 
male  world,  is,  I am  persuaded,  the  grand  source 
of  many  of  the  physical  and  moral  evils  that  tor- 
ment mankind,  as  well  as  of  the  vices  and  follies 
that  degrade  and  destroy  women ; yet,  at  school, 
boys  infallibly  lose  that  decent  bashfulness,  which 
might  have  ripened  into  modesty  at  home.  Be- 
sides, an  habit  of  personal  order,  which  has  more 
effed  on  the  moral  character  than  is  in  general 
supposed,  can  only  be  acquired  at  home,  where 
that  respedful  reserve  is  kept  up,  which  checks  the 
familiarity,  that,  sinking  into  brutality,  under- 
mines the  affedion  it  insults. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  swell  the  catalogue 
of  authorities,  in  order  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
private,  over  public  education.  I shall  therefore 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  those  parents  who  value 
the  health  and  morals  of  their  children,  more  than 
any  advantages  arising  from  public  seminaries. 
May  1 be  forgiven,  when  I think  the  health  of 
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youth  is  not  benefited  by  these  mercenary  insti- 
tutions ? — because  their  allowance  of  food  is  too 
often  regulated  by  the  fluctuating  price  of  provi- 
sions ; a circumstance  which  ought  not  to  influ- 
ence either  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  aliment 
given  to  pupils. 

Nor  is  the  prevailing  custom  of  placing  two, 
and  sometimes  even  three  children  in  one  bed,  less 
subject  to  many  and  strong  objections,  both  in  a 
moral  and  physical  point  of  view  : this  inconve- 
nience, together  with  the  danger  attending  so  in- 
delicate a practice,  should  induce  every  reflecting 
parent  to  procure  for  his  child  a separate  couch, 
be  it  ever  so  simple,  rather  than  furnish  him  with 
additional  articles  of  dress,  and  other  luxuries. 
But  as  the  farther  consideration  of  this  and  various 
other  subjeds,  alike  interesting,  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted in  preliminary  ledures,  I shall  endeavour  to 
supply  such  apparent  deficiency,  by  a concise  ab- 
stract of  Prof.  Hufeland’s*  opinions  on  the 
most  essential  points  of  physical  education. 

i 

« 

* Extracted  from  his  pamphlet,  entitled,  “ Cuter  Rath  an 
Mutter Sec.  i.  e.  An  Address  to  Mothers,  containing  good 
advice  on  the  most  important  points  relative  to  the  physical 
■education  of  their  children,  during  the  first  years  of  infancy* 
Svo.  p.p,  86.  Berlin,  1799, 
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Of  Food  and  Drink. 

Happy  is  the  child  who,  during  the  first  period 
of  its  existence,  is  fed  upon  no  other  aliment 
than  the  milk  of  its  mother,  or  that  of  a healthy 
nurse  1 If  other  food  becomes  necessary  before 
the  child  has  acquired  teeth,  it  ought  to  be  of  a 
liquid  form;  for  instance,  biscuits,  or  stale  bread, 
boiled  in  an  equal  mixture  of  milk  and  water,  to 
the  consistence  of  a thick  soup  ; but  by  no  means 
even  this  in  the  first  week  of  its  life.  Flour  or 
meal  ought  never  to  be  used  for  soup,  as  it  pio- 
duces  viscid  humours,  instead  of  a wholesome  nu- 
tritious chyle,  while  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
worms,  and  obstructs  the  mesentery.  After  the 
first  six  months,  weak  veal  or  chicken  broth 
may  be  given,  and  also,  progressively,  vegetables 
that  are  not  very  flatulent ; for  instance,  carrots, 
endive,  spinage,  parsnips,  scorzonera  made  into 
pudding,  with  broth  and  boiled  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries.  When  the  in- 
fant is  weaned,  and  has  acquired  its  proper  teeth, 
it  is  advisable  to  let  it  have  small  portions  of 
meat,  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  dishes  pre- 
pared of  flour,  &c.  so  that  it  may  gradually  be- 
come accustomed  to  every  kind  of  strong  and 
wholesome  food.  We  ought,  however,  to  be  cau- 
tious, and  not,  upon  any  account,  to  allow  a child 
pastry,  confectionary,  cheese,  heavy  dishes  made 
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of  boiled  or  baked  flour,  onions,  horse-radish, 
mustard,  smoaked  and  salted  meat,  especially  pork, 
and  all  compound  dishes  ; for  the  most  simple 
food  is  the  most  salubrious.  Potatoes  should  be 
allowed  only  in  moderation,  and  not  be  eaten 
with  butter,  but  rather  with  other  vegetables,  either 
mashed  up  or  in  broth. 

The  time  of  taking  food  is  not  a matter  of  in- 
difference : very  young  infants  make  an  exception ; 
for  as  their  consumption  of  vital  power  is  more 
rapid,  they  may  be  more  frequently  indulged 
with  aliment.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  ac- 
custom even  them  to  a certain  regularity,  so  as  to 
allow  them  their  victuals  at  stated  periods  of  the 
day  ; for  it  has  been  observed,  that  those  children 
which  were  fed  indiscriminately  through  the 
whole  day,  were  subject  to  debility  and  disease. 
The  stomach  should  be  allowed  to  recover  its 
tone,  and  to  colled  the  juices  necessary  for  diges- 
tion, before  it  is  supplied  with  a new  portion  of 
food.  According  to  the  experience  of  Prof. 
Hufeland,  the  following  order  of  giving  food  to 
children  has  been  found  the  most  proper,  and 
conducive  to  their  health  : — after  rising  in  the 
morning  (suppose  about  six  o’clock),  a moderate 
portion  of  luke-warm  milk,  with  well-baked  bread, 
which  should  by  no  means  be  new ; at  nine  o’clock, 
bread  with  some  fruit,  or,  if  fruit  be  scarce,  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  butter;  about  twelve 
o’clock,  the  dinner,  of  a sufficient  quantity ; be- 
tween 
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tween  four  and  five  o’clock,  some  bread  with 
iruit,  or,  in  winter,  the  jam  of  plums,  as  a substi- 
tute for  fruit,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of  carrots, 
which  is  a very  wholesome  preparation,  and  an  ex- 
cellent vermifuge.  On  this  occasion,  children 
should  be  allowed  to  eat  till  they  are  satisfied, 
without  surfeiting  themselves,  that  they  may  not 
crave  for  a heavy  supper,  which  disturbs  their  rest, 
and  is  productive  of  bad  humours  : lastly,  about 
seven  o’clock  they  may  be  permitted  a light  sup* 
per,  consisting  either  of  milk,  soup,  fruit,  or 
boiled  vegetables,  and  the  like,  but  neither  meat 
nor  mealy  dishes,  nor  any  articles  of  food  which 
produce  flatulency ; in  short,  they  ought  then  to 
eat  but  little,  and  remain  awake  at  least  for  one 
hour  after  it. 

It  has  often  been  contended,  that  bread  is  hurt- 
ful to  children ; but  this  applies  only  to  new 
bread,  or  such  as  is  not  sufficiently  baked ; for  in- 
stance, our  rolls,  muffins,  and  crumpets,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  and  oppres- 
sive. Good  wheaten  bread  is  extremely  proper 
during  the  first  years  of  infancy  ; but  that  made 
of  rye,  or  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  would  be 
more  conducive  to  health  after  the  age  of  childhood. 

Among  all  the  different  articles  of  vegetable 
xood,  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Hufe- 
land,  perhaps  none  more  nutritive,  in  the  most 
concentrated  lorm,  than  the  salep-root.  By  this 
domestic  remedy  he  has  restored  weakly  and  ema- 
ciated 
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ciated  children  in  a few  weeks,  so  that  they  re- 
covered their  former  healthful  appearance,  together 
with  muscular  strength  and  plumpness;  nay,  the 
learned  Professor  even  asserts,  that  thus  he  has 
rescued  them  from  the  jaws  of  death.  A single  , 
dram  of  the  powder  of  this  root  boiled  in  a pint  ot 
water,  makes  a very  strong  jelly  ; and  two  drams 
would  afford  sufficient  nourishment  to  an  adult 
for  twenty-four  hours.  He  is  not  acquainted 
with  any  substance  which  possesses  equal  virtues 
in  nourishing  weakly  children,  who  are  reduced  by 
diarrhoeas  and  other  evacuations,  and  re- produc- 
ing a salubrious  mass  of  blood,  so  speedily  as  this 
excellent  root  : and  what  enhances  its  value  be- 
yond any  comparison,  is  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  perfectly  harmless,  or  productive  ot  no  bad 
consequences.  This,  indeed,  is  a great  conside- 
ration with  respect  to  children,  as  it  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  indifference,  by  what  means  they  aie  nou- 
rished and  strengthened.  Thus,  if  we  were  to 
nurture  them  with  concentrated  animal  food,  we 
■might  also  attain  the  purpose,  but  their  blood 
would  become  so  heated,  and  the  whole  body 
rendered  so  irritable,  that  fevers,  inflammations, 
convulsions,  and  apoplexy,  might  be  easily  in- 
duced. The  before-mentioned  root,  however,  is 
not  subject  to  any  of  these  objections,  as  it  af- 
fords a mild  nutriment,  and  agrees  with  the  most 
irritable  constitutions.  For  this  reason,  every 
mother  may  give  her  child,  daily,  a small  tea- 
spoon 
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spoon  full,  or  one  dram,  of  finely-powdered  salep- 
root,  reduced  to  jelly  in  milk,  broth,  or  soup  ; it 
ought,  however,  to  be  previously  stirred  and  dis- 
solved in  a little  cold  water,  before  it  is  added  to 
the  boiling  liquid. 

With  respeCt  to  drink , Prof.  Hu  fe  land  is  de- 
cidedly against  giving  it  to  children  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  at  irregular  periods,  whether  it  consist 
of  the  mother’s  milk,  or  any  other  equally  mild 
liquor.  It  is  improper  and  pernicious  to  keep  in- 
fants continually  at  the  breast ; and  it  would  be 
less  hurtful,  nay  even  judicious,  to  let  them  cry 
for  a few  nights,  rather  than  to  fill  them  inces- 
santly with  milk,  which  readily  turns  sour  on  the 
stomach,  weakens  the  digestive  organs,  obstructs 
the  mesenteric  glands,  and  ultimately  generates 
scrophulous  and  ricketty  affections.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  first  year,  pure  water  may  occa- 
sionally be  given;  and  if  this  cannot  be  procured, 
a light  and  well-fermented  table-beer  might  be 
substituted.  Those  parents  who  accustom  their 
children  to  drink  water  only,  bestow  on  them  a 
fortune,  the  value  and  importance  of  which  will 
be  sensibly  felt  through  life.  Many  children,  how- 
ever, acquire  a habit  of  drinking  during  their 
meals ; it  would  be  more  conducive  to  digestion, 
if  they  were  accustomed  to  drink  only  after  hav- 
ing made  a meal.  This  useful  rule  is  too  often 
negleCted,  though  it  be  certain  that  inundations 
of  the  stomach,  during  the  mastication  and  mace- 
ration 
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ration  of  food,  not  only  vitiate  digestion,  but 
they  may  be  attended  with  other  bad  conse- 
quences ; as  cold  drink,  when  brought  in  conta£l 
with  the  teeth  previously  heated,  may  easily  occa- 
sion cracks  or  chinks  in  these  useful  bones,  and 
pave  the  way  for  their  carious  dissolution. 

Of  Sleep. 

Infants  cannot  sleep  too  long ; and  it  is  a fa- 
vourable symptom,  when  they  enjoy  a calm  and 
long-continued  rest,  of  which  they  should  by  no 
means  be  deprived,  as  this  is  the  greatest  support 
granted  to  them  by  Nature.  A child  lives,  com- 
paratively, much  faster  than  an  adult ; its  blood 
flows  more  rapidly  ; every  stimulus  operates  moie 
powerfully ; and  not  only  its  constituent  parts, 
but  its  vital  resources  also,  are  more  speedily  con- 
sumed. Sleep  promotes  a more  calm  and  uniform 
circulation  of  the  blood  ; it  facilitates  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  nutriment  received,  and  contributes 
towards  a more  copious  and  leguiar  deposition  of 
alimentary  matter,  while  the  horizontal  posture  is 
the  most  favourable  to  the  growth  and  bodily  de- 

velopement  of  the  child. 

Sleep  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  age  of 
the  infant.  After  an  uninterrupted  rest  of  nine 
months  in  the  state  of  a foetus,  this  salutary  re- 
freshment should  continue  to  fill  up  the  greater 

part  of  a child’s  existence;  and  Prof.  Hufeland 

affirms. 
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affirms,  that  a continued  watchfulness  of  twenty- 
four  hours  would  prove  destructive.  After  the 
age  of  six  months,  the  periods  of  sleep,  as  well  as 
all  other  animal  functions,  may  in  some  degree 
be  regulated ; yet,  even  then,  a child  should  be 
suffered  to  sleep  the  whole  night,  and  several 
hours  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Mo- 
thers and  nurses  should  endeavour  to  accustom 
infants,  from  the  time  of  their  birth,  to  sleep  in 
the  night  preferably  to  the  day,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  ought  to  remove  all  external  impressions 
which  may  disturb  their  rest,  such  as  noise,  light, 
&c.  but  especially  not  to  obey  every  call  for 
taking  them  up,  and  giving  food  at  improper 
times.  After  the  second  year  of  their  age,  they 
will  not  instinctively  require  to  sleep  in  the  fore- 
noon, though  after  dinner  it  may  be  conti- 
nued to  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  life,  if  the 
child  shews  a particular  inclination  to  repose  ; be- 
cause, till  that  age,  the  full  half  of  its  time  may 
safely  be  allotted  to  sleep.  From  that  period, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  shortened  for  the  space  of 
one  hour  with  every  succeeding  year ; so  that  a 
child  of  seven'  years  old  may  sleep  about  eight, 
and  not  exceeding  nine  hours : this  proportion 
may  be  continued  to  the  age  of  adolescence,  and 
even  manhood. 

To  awaken  children  from  their  sleep  with  a 
noise,  or  in  an  impetuous  manner,  is  extremely 
injudicious  and  hurtful : nor  is  it  proper  to  carry 

them 
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them  from  a dark  room  immediately  into  a glar- 
ing light,  or  against  a dazzling  wall ; for  the  sud- 
den impression  of  1 igla t debilitates  the  organs  oi 
vision,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  weak  .eyes*  from 
early  infancy. 

Another  habit  still  more  dangerous,  and  often 
destructive  in  its  consequences,  deserves  severe 
animadversion  : it  is  the  pi  active  of  playing  with 
children  after  sleep,  while  they  remain  in  bed,  or 
suffering  them  to  indulge  their  fancy,  when  awake 
in  the  morning.  Thus,  alas  S the  stimulating  heat 
of  the  couch,  together  with  the  accumulated  mat- 
ters destined  for  evacuation,  almost  inevitably  ^ 
rouses  certain  sensations,  which  but  too  frequently 
unfold  the  dormant  sexual  instindf,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life.  Those  parents  and  guardians  who 
are  anxious  to  preserve  their  children  from  vice, 
ought  cautiously  to  guard  against  such  habits. 
The  most  proper  regulation  with  respect  to  the 
sleep  of  children  upwards  of  seven  years  of  age, 
appears  to  be  the  following:  to  send  them  to 
their  beds,  at  the  latest,  at  nine  o cIock,  and  to 
awaken  them  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

A bed-room,  or  nursery,  ought  to  be  spacious 
and  lofty,  dry,  airy,  and  not  inhabited  through 
the  day*  No  servants,  il  possible,  should  be  suf- 
fered to  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  no  linen  or 
washed  clothes  should  ever  be  hung  there  to  dry, 
as  they  contaminate  the  air  in  which  so  consi- 
derable a portion  of  infantine  life  must  be  spent. 

The 
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The  consequences  attending  a vitiated  atmosphere 
in  such  rooms,  are  various,  and  often  fatal.  Fea- 
ther-beds should  be  banished  from  nurseries,  as 
they  are  an  unnatural  and  debilitating  contrivance. 
The  windows  should  never  be  opened  at  night, 
but  left  open  the  whole  day,  in  fine  clear  weather. 
Lastly,  the  bedstead  must  not  be  placed  too  low 
on  the  floor;  nor  is  it  proper  to  let  children  sleep 
on  a couch  which  is  made  without  any  elevation 
from  the  ground  ; because  the  most  mephitic  and 
pernicious  stratum  of  air  in  an  apartment,  is  that 
ivithin  one  or  two  feet  from  the  floor,  while  the 
most  wholesome,  or  atmospheric  air,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  inflammable  gas 
ascends  to  the  top. 

« 

Of  Crying . 

Man,  when  first  he  enters  the  world,  announces 
himself  by  his  plaintive  voice,  and  we  thence  form 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  he  lives.  Instead 
of  being  alarmed  by  his  cries,  we  justly  rejoice? 
because  they  indicate  expanded  lungs  and  vital 
adion.  In  a similar  manner  we  ought  to  regard 

O O 

the  squalling  of  infants  when  they  advance  in  age, 
as  they  generally  imply  little  more  than  the  loud 
expressions  of  their  existence.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, tender  mothers  and  officious  nurses  are  not 
only  extremely  concerned  at  every  demonstration 
of  the  pulmonic  powers  of  a child,  but  even 

busy 
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busy  in  relieving  the  clamorous  noise,  by  means 
generally  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  such  mischievous  attempts,  and  to 
prove  that  the  crying  of  children  is  useful  and  sa- 
lutary  to  them,  rather  than  hurtful,  let  us  take  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  this  subjeft. 

If  We  inquire  into  the  causes  which  produce  the 
crying  of  infants,  we  shall  find  that  it  seldom  ori- 
ginates from  pain,  or  uncomfortable  sensations; 
for  those  who  are  apt  to  imagine  that  such  causes 
must  always  operate  on  the  body  of  an  infant,  are 
cgregiously  mistaken  ; inasmuch  as  they  concene 
that  the  physical  condition,  together  with  the  me- 
thod of  expressing  sensations,  is  the  same  in  in- 
fants and  adults.  It  requires,  however,  no  de- 
monstration that  the  state  of  the  former  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  latter.  In  the 
first  years  of  infancy,  many  expressions  of  the 
tender  organs  are  to  be  considered  only  as  efforts, 
or  manifestations  of  power.  We  observe,  for  in- 
stance, that  a child,  as  soon  as  it  is  undiessed,  or 
disencumbered  from  swaddling  clothes,  moves  its 
arms  and  legs,  and  often  makes  a variety  of  strong 
exertions ; yet  no  reasonable  person  would  sup- 
pose that  such  attempts  arise  fiom  a preternatu- 
ral or  oppressive  state  of  the  little  agent.  It  is 
therefore  equally  absurd,  to  draw  an  unfavourable 
inference  from  every  inarticulate  cry;  because, 
in  most  instances,  these  vociferating  sounds  im- 
ply the  effort  which  children  necessarily  make  to 

display 
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display  the  strength  of  their  lungs,  and  exercise 
the  organs  of  respiration.  Nature  has  wisely  or- 
dained, that  by  these  very  efforts  the  power  and 
utility  of  functions  so  essential  to  life,  should  be 
developed,  and  rendered  more  perfect  with  every 
inspiration.  Hence  it  follows,  that  those  over- 
anxious parents  or  nurses,  who  continually  endea- 
vour to  prevent  infants  from  crying,  do  them  a 
material  injury ; for,  by  such  imprudent  manage- 
ment, their  children  seldom  or  never  acquire  a per- 
fect form  of  the  breast,  - while  the  foundation  is 
laid  in  the  pectoral  vessels  for  obstructions,  and 
other  diseases. 

* • < » > t 1 > % 

Let  us  however  suppose,  that  there  really  pre- 
vails a morbid  sensation,  or  pain,  which  occasions 
the  complaints  of  the  infant  : such  expressions 
then  are  very  frequently  the  most  effectual  means 
of  removing  the  cause.  Thus,  flatulency,  which 
presses  upon  the  diaphragm,  occasions  pain,  and 
involuntarily  stimulates  the  child  to  procure  itself 
relief  by  cries ; these  are  necessarily  accompanied 
with  increased  respiration ; the  safest  means  of 
dissipating  the  stagnant  air  in  the  abdominal  re- 
gion. Another  cause  of  loud  complaints  is,  ac- 
cumulations of  viscid  matter,  or  congestions  of 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  : these  also  cannot 
be  relieved  more  speedily  and  certainly  than  by 
vociferation.  Even  in  those  cases,  where  the 
ciiculation  of  the  fluid  towards  the  external  parts 
of  the  body  is  languid,  which  very  often  occurs 
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in.  children,  and  produces  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions, there  is  no  better  remedy  to  promote  a due 
and  more  uniform  circulation,  than  these  efforts 

of  Nature. 

But,  independently  of  any  particular  causes,  the 
tries  of  children,  with  regard  to  their  general  ef- 
fe6ts,  are  highly  beneficial  and  necessary.  In  tnc 
first  period  of  life,  such  exertions  are  the  almost 
only  exercise  of  the  infant:  thus  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  all  the  other  fluids,  is 
rendered  more  uniform  $ digestion,  nutrition, 
and  the  growth  of  the  body,  are  thereby  promot- 
ed; and  the  different  secretions,  together  with  the 
very  important  office  of  the  skin,  or  insensible 
perspiration,  are  duly  performed.  Hence  it  is 
extremely  improper  to  consider  every  noise  of  an 
infant  as  a claim  upon  our  assistance,  and  to  in- 
trude either  food  or  drink,  with  a view  to  satisfy 
its  supposed  wants.  By  such  injudicious  conduct, 
children  readily  acquire  the  injurious  habit  of  de- 
manding things,  or  nutriment,  at  improper  times, 
and  without  necessity;  their  digestion  becomes 
impaired;  and  consequently,  at  this  early  age,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  fluids  is  gradually  coirupted. 
If,  however,  the  mother  or  nurse  has  no  recourse 
to  the  administration  of  aliment,  they  at  least  le- 
move  the  child  from  its  couch,  carry  it  about,  fre- 
quently in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  thus  expose 
it  to  repeated  colds,  which  are  in  their  effie&s  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  than  the  most  violent 
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Cries.  Others  will  be  so  much  alarmed  as  to  call 
in  medical  assistance ; and  as  a physician  or  sur- 
geon would  be  thought  a very  ignorant  or  unfeel- 
ing man,  if  he  should  prescribe  no  remedy,  even 
though  the  cause  of  the  complaint  remain  obscure, 
we  may  easily  imagine  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences thence  resulting.  Let  us  even  suppose, 
that  none  of  these  expedients  be  adopted,  it  will 
be  found  that  infants  very  soon  become  sensible 
of  the  anxious  attention  paid  to  their  cries,  espe- 
cially when  they  perceive  that  things  are  given  to 
them  with  a view  to  satisfy  their  claims  : by  such 
imprudent  management,  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  a troublesome  and  obstinate  temper ; while 
their  habitual  complaints,  so  far  from  abating, 
daily  increase*  Prof.  Hupeland  has  uniformly 
remarked,  that  those  infants  whose  cries  were 
anxiously  attended  to,  became  the  most  violent ; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  were  treated  with 
apparent  indifference,  soon  relinquished  this  un- 
pleasant custom  • in  short,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  too  anxious  and  rigid  an ‘attention  bestowed 
on  those  little  darlings,  is  the  most  certain  way  of 
enervating  their  mind  and  body. 

We  learn  indeed  from  daily  experience,  that 
children  who  have  been  the  least  indulged,  thrive 
much  better,  unfold  all  their  faculties  quicker, 
and  acquire  more  muscular  strength  and  vigour 
of  mind,  than  those  who  have  been  constantly 
favoured,  and  treated  by  their  parents  with  the 

h 2 most 
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most  solicitous  attention : bodily  weakness  and 
mental  imbecility  are  the  usual  attributes  of  the 
latter.  The  first  and  principal  rule  of  education 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten ; that  man  is  intended 
to  be  a free  and  independent  agent  ; that  his  mo- 
ral and  physical  powers  ought  to  be  spontaneously 
developed ; and  that  he  should  as  soon  as  possible 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  uses  of 
all  his  faculties,  in  order  to  attain  that  degree  of 
perfection  which  is  consistent  with  the  structure 
of  his  organs;  and  that  he  is  not  originally  design- 
ed for  what  we  endeavour  to  make  of  him  by  ar- 
tificial aid.  Hence  the  greatest  art  in  educating 
children,  consists  in  the  continual  vigilance  over 
all  their  actions,  without  ever  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity of  discovering  that  they  are  guided  and 

watched. 

There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  the  loud 
complaints  of  infants  deserve  our  attention.  Thus, 
if  their  cries  be  unusually  violent  and. long  conti- 
nued, while  they  draw  their  legs  towards  the  belly, 
we  may  conclude  that  they  are  troubled  with  co- 
lic pains ; if,  on  such  occasions,  they  move  then- 
arms  and  hands  repeatedly  towards  the  face,  pain- 
ful teething  may  account  for  the  cause ; and,  if 
other  morbid  phenomena  accompany  their  cries, 
or  if  these  expressions  be  repeated  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  day,  we  ought  not  to  slight  them,  but 
endeavour  to  discover  their  proximate  or  remote 
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Conclusion. 

Having,  in  these  Introductory  LeCtures,  treat- 
ed ot  almost  every  subjeCt  which  appeared  to  me 
of  essential  consequence  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  education,  I cannot  in  .this  place  extend 
my  observations  and  remarks,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  limits  of  the  following  Treatise.  And  as 
L)j . Struve  will  sometimes  be  found  either  ob- 
scure, or  apparently  differing  from  the  peculiar 
methods  of  educating  children  adopted  in  this 
country,  I shall,  on  such  occasions,  endeavour  to 
illustrate  the  subject  by  explanatory  notes.  At 
present,  I cannot  conclude  these  preliminary  la- 
bours in  words  more  appropriate  than  those  of 
Mr.  Malkin  : 

“ In  the  progress  of  education,  difficulties  mul- 
tiply ; but  in  its  first  periods,  the  rules  to  be  ob- 
served are  simple  and  easy,  if  steadily  pursued.  To 
dedicate  a close  attention  to  such  a regimen  as 
may  promote  the  health,  strength,  and  growth  of 
the  body;  to  operate  by  gentle  progression  upon 
the  tender  intellect ; to  exhibit  the  equability  of  an 
amiable  temper,  and  preclude  the  approach  of 
dangerous  example;  above  all,  to  persevere  in  a 
calm  and  uniform  method,  through  the  course  of 
didaCtic  and  moral  discipline  ; these  are  the  requi- 
sites for  discharging  the  parental  office  with  fide- 
lity and  success.” 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 


On  the  importance  of  Education  during  the  first  pe^ 
riod  of  life . The  great  mortality  of  infants  must 
he  ascribed  to  an  injudicious  system  followed  in 
their  treatment.  Mothers  ought  not  to  rely  on 
Nurses  and  common  Servants , but  take  an  adli-ve 
pari  in  ihe  management  of  their  offspring , which 
is  indeed  exclusively  their  office.  Circumstances 
apparently  triflings  are  in  the  Nursery  of  great 
moment , Fathers  also  should  not  be  idle  specta- 
tors. 

WH  ATLYER  attention  and  trouble  parents 
bestow  on  their  progeny,  during  the  first  years 
of  infancy,  may  be  considered  as  a legacy  bequeath- 
ed to  them  tor  life.  It  is  in  this  first  stao;e  of 
education,  that  the  human  creature  is  qualified 
to  become  a fit  inhabitant  of  the  world.  Mothers, 
therefore,  have  great  and  important  duties  to  per- 
form, as  they  are  by  Nature  appointed  to  regu^ 
late  the  earliest  attempts  made  in  education ; 
though  their  merits,  in  this  respedf,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acknowledged  and  rewarded.  A mother, 
who  educates  her  child  in  a rational  manner,  is  an 
ornament  to  her  sex.  The  greatest  charms  and 
dignity  of  a woman,  are  derived  from  her  mater- 
nal 
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nal  office ; and  a good  mother  equally  deserves  the 
affe&ioq  of  her  husband,  and  the  esteem  of  the 
world. 

Parents  who  may  peruse  this  Treatise,  will  be 
convinced  that  children,  from  their  very  birth, 
ought  to  be  treated  in  a manner  different  from 
what  is  commonly  practised,  if  they  are  intended 
to  become  healthy  and  happy  members  of  society. 
They  will  here  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
causes  which  contribute  to  produce  so  many  mi- 
serable and  unhealthy  children ; crippled  and 
corrupted  men,  both  in  mind  and  body  ; and  the 
premature  deaths  of  numbers  almost  incredible. 
Disconsolate  parents  will  perhaps  discover,  when 
too  late,  what  has  occasioned  the  floods  of  tears 
shed  on  the  graves  of  beloved  children ; nay,  after 
they  have  acquired  more  corred  ideas  of  the  treat- 
ment proper  in  infancy,  and  should  then  insped 
the  usual  nurseries,  they  will  frequently  wonder 
how  such  a proportion  of  children  can  escape  the 
general  calamity. 

Man  has  a strong  propensity  to  charge  Nature 
with  his  foibles  and  faults  5 though  it  be  certain 
that  this  universal  parent,  if  uncontrouled  by  the 
hands  of  art,  produces  no  caricatures,  either  in 
the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms.  He  is  placed 
on  this  globe  tolerably  perfect,  by  the  hands  of 
the  Creator ; but  he  too  frequently  degenerates 
under  the  treatment  of  his  misguided  fellow-crea- 
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Many  weak  parents  are  apt  to  console  them- 
selves respecting  the  diversified  miseries  and  bodily 
defeCts,  disease,  and  early  dissolution  ot  their  darl- 
ings, by  considering  all  these  as  natural  and  ine- 
vitable events.  Rut  such  persons  do  not  reflect: 
upon  the  possibility  of  better  management,  and 
consequently  cannot  conceive  a degree  ot  success 
more  adequate  to  their  wishes  : they  do  not  attend 
to  the  healthier  children  of  others,  who  proceed 
upon  a very  different  plan.  Instead  of  calmly 
wiping  away  their  tears,  and  admitting  a prede- 
stined fatality,  they  ought  in  duty  to  ask  them- 
selves, or  to  inquire  of  others,  how  their  children 
have  been  treated, 

These-  spurious  consolations,  however,  must 
often  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who, 
without  troubling  themselves  respecting  such  tri- 
ties,  implicitly  follow  the  general  custom.  We 
have  been  so  educated,  say  they,  and  become 
adults  ; why  should  not  our  children  be  managed 
in  a similar  manner  ? — for  instance,  hundreds 
have  prospered  who  were  fed  upon  meal-porridge  : 
or  the  prejudiced  mother  replies  to  her  more  en- 
lightened daughter,  that,  as  all  her  sisters  have 
been  straightened  in  swaddling-clothes,  and  worn 
stays,  why  should  her  children  make  exceptions 
from  the  old  established  rule  ? 

Prejudice  is  the  perpetual  enemy  of  reason  ; its 
slaves  are  both  blind  and  deaf ; and  no  rational 
book,  on  education  has  ever  been  published,  from 

which 
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which  such  persons  could  be  benefited.  But  mo- 
thers accustomed  to  read  with  attention,  to  re- 
flect, and  compare  the  hints  of  others  with  their 
Own  pradice,  have  already  made  the  first  step  to- 
wards improving  the  education  of  youth  ; their 
own  judgment  will  guide  them  in  many  instances, 
where  slight  reforms  and  deviations  from  the  usual, 
pradice  are  necessary,  if  they  wish  to  see  healthy, 
chearful,  and  happy  children.  Rational  and  en- 
lightened minds  will  find  no  difficulty  to  apply 
useful  and  obvious  truths  to  the  test  of  experience  ^ 
for  maternal  affedion  will  inspire  them  with  ade- 
quate resolution.  To  attempt  a refutation  of  the 
absurd  mode  of  reasoning,  by  which  many  biassed 
persons  palliate  the  grossest  errors,  would  be  an 
insult  offered  to  their  understanding. 

Although  numberless  children  have  arrived  at 
maturity  by  the  common  management,  this  cir- 
cumstance is  no  proof  of  its  excellence.  Nature 
is  almost  invincible  : she  often  conquers  difficul- 
ties opposed  to  her  beneficent  efforts,  by  the  igno- 
rance, superstition,  nay  even  the  malignity  of 
man.  Thus,  many  a patient  has  recovered  his 
health,  though  he  followed  the  prescription  of  the 
most  wretched  empiric ; but  can  it  thence  be  rea- 
sonably inferred,  that  we  ought  to  entrust  our  lives 
to  ignorant  pretenders  ? When  such  superficial 
arguments  are  used,  it  should  always  be  recol- 
leded,  what  numbers  of  children  are  ruined  by 
improper  treatment,  and  how  many  poor  and  rich 

patients. 
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patients  fall  vi&ims  to  the  poisonous  medicines  of 
bold  and  ignorant  quacks*.  Because  many  chil- 
dren, 

* Had  we  not  recent  instances  of  the  unparalleled  audacity 
displayed  by  the  most  illiterate  impostors,  the  following  anec- 
dote would  scarcely  be  credited : — A very  respectable  physi- 
cian, who  is  still  engaged  in  the  aCtive  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, was  prosecuted  in  a court  of  justice,  not  many  years 
since,  by  a late  notorious  urine-caster , for  having  published 
a libel,  in  which  his  vile  practices  were  exposed  to  public 
view.  The  jury,  probably  consisting  of  common  tradesmen, 
incapable  of  discriminating  between  the  pursuits  and  means 
adopted  by  an  impostor,  and  those  of  any  fair  dealer,  wild 
might  be  injured  by  publishing  fails  relative  to  his  trade , 
found  the  defendant  guilty  of  the  libel,  and  gave  considerable 
damages  to  the  plaintiff.  Such  things  happen  in  our  soi-disant 
enlightened  age ! And  though  the  original  water-doCtor  has 
now  paid  the  last  debt  of  nature,  and  joined  those  whom  he 
has  forwarded  to  their  untimely  graves,  yet  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  record  names  and  titles ; as  his  not  unworthy 
son  and  heir,  together  with  a rich  step-mother,  who  both 
pretend  to  possess  the  original  prescriptions  of  that  great 
man’s  medicines,  might  easily  be  induced  to  join  in  a prosecu- 
tion at  law,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  character  of  their  noble 
ancestor,  who,  by  the  credulity  of  the  English,  was  enabled 
to  purchase  a title  and  estate  in  Germany.  The  following 
quotation  is  so  appropriate  to  this  narrative,  and  contains  so 
much  truth,  that  it  will  stand  here  in  its  proper  place  : — . 
“ It  has  been  an  observation  no  less  true  than  common,  that 
the  English  are  the  greatest  dupes  of  novelty  and  deception 
under  the  sun;  and  however  absurd  and  inconsistent  the  pub- 
lication of  any  matter  or  subjeCt  may  be,  if  there  is  the  least 
plausibility  in  the  tale,  or  suitableness  in  the  application,  no 
people  will  swallow  the  bait  with  less  reluftance,  or  proclaim 
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dren,  as  well  as  patients,  undergo  the  severest 
trials,  without  succumbing  under  their  opera- 
tion, should  such  miraculous  escapes  induce  any 
rational  agent  to  expose  himself,  or  those  he  re- 
gards, to  similar  dangers?  Neither  is  the  num- 
ber of  surviving  infants,  who  have  been  brought, 
up  by  the  customary  routine,  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine its  propriety  j nor  can  the  resort  of  the  mul- 
titude to  the  house  of  a charlatan , together  with 
the  loudest  applause  of  the  vulgar,  establish  his 
reputation  as  an  intelligent  physician.  For,  as 
there  prevails  a great  variety  of  constitutions 
among  children,  some  will  doubtless  be  more 
hardy  than  others  ; and  many  patients  also  will 
recover,  though  entrusted  to  unskilful  hands. 
Lastly,  those  who  on  such  occasions  always  appeal 
to  experience,  and  bid  defiance  to  reason,  deserve 
compassion  rather  than  reproof.  Were  they,  how- 
ever, asked  whether  the  children,  of  whose  educa- 
tion they  boast,  have  enjoyed  good  health,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  period  of  life  ? whether  they 
were  of  a straight  and  perfed  form  ? and  whether 

1 

its  excellence  with  greater  zeaL  I o be  ail  object  of  credu- 
lity in  matters  merely  indifferent,  will  frequently  afford  just 
grounds  for  censure,  and  the  consequences  may  not  be  very 
great : but,  when  the  most  precious  thing  we  possess  is  liable 
to  sustain  material  injury,  if  not  be  effectually  ruined,  it  be- 
comes a subject  too  serious  for  burlesque,  and  too  important 

to  trifle  with.”  See  the  Gazetteer , August  26,  1776. 
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none  of  them  died  in  infancy  ? — the  answer  to 
these  questions  might  probably  refute  them  by 
their  own  experience. 

The  mortality  of  mankind  is,  according  to 
the  registers  kept  of  it,  in  all  countries  most 
remarkable  during  the  earliest  infancy.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  one-half  of  all  the  children 
doomed  to  early  dissolution,  die  before  they 
have  attained  the  third  year  ; and  that,  upon  an 
average,  the  tenth  part  of  the  human  race  are 
consigned  to  their  graves  before  the  age  of  pu- 
berty*. Such  appears  to  be  the  law  of  Nature  ; 
as  infantine  life  is  attended  with  diversified  acci- 
dents and  hardships,  which  only  a firm  and  vigo- 
rous frame  can  support ; and  yet  these  sufferings 
are  perhaps  necessary  to  promote  the  develope* 
ment  of  the  human  body.  But  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  attacks  of  disease  to  which  infancy 
is  exposed,  such  as  the  thrush,  small-pox,  mea- 
sles, chin-cough,  &c.  their  mortality  is  so  dispro- 
portionate, that  a belief  of  its  necessity,  or  an  idea 
that  Providence  had  ordained  it,  would  amount  to 


* In  this  calculation  Dr.  Struve  docs  not  appear  to  he 
correct ; for,  according  to  the  corresponding  accounts  of  va- 
rious authors,  as  well  as  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a much  greater  proportion  of  children  die  previous 
to  the  tenth  year  ot  age.  There  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  fourth  part  of  human  beings  fall  victims  to 
improper  treatment,  before  they  have  attained  their  seventh 
year. -Tran  si. 
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direct  blasphemy.  This  notion  could  arise  only 
from  the  false  supposition,  that  Nature  carries  on 
her  sport  with  the  human  race,  and  that  she  has 
placed  a number  of  creatures  in  the  world,  in 
order  speedily  to  remove  them,  to  increase  the 
woes  and  tears  of  tender  parents,  and  thus,  in  the 
most  cruel  manner,  to  disappoint  their  hopes. 
Who  can  be  so  impious  as  to  entertain  such 
gloomy  thoughts  ? Hence  there  must  be  other 
adventitious  causes  of  this  surprizing  mortality  3 
causes  which  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  natural 
constitution  of  infants,  and  nevertheless  in  a re- 
markable  degree  contribute  to  produce  those  fatal 
effects.  While  I request  the  reader  to  relief  on 
the  probable  sources  or  this  evil,  I shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  a few  of  the  most  important  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  inquiry.  ' 

First , It  will  be  admitted  by  every  intelligent 
observer,  that  most  of  the  usual  diseases,  which 
either  deplorably  undermine  the  health  of  chil- 
dren, or  precipitate  them  into  the  grave,  are  by 
no  means  inevitable,  or  maladies  peculiar  to  their 
age;  on  the  contrary,  that  they  may  be  easily 
prevented  by  judicious  treatment.  Or  this  na- 
ture, for  instance,  are  the  rickets  and  the  thrush  : 
the  latter  is  in  some  countries  scarcely  known  by 
name,  while  in  others  it  destroys  numbers  of  inno- 
cents; the  former  is  a disease  generally  occasioned 
by  a coarse,  improper,  and  immoderate  nourish- 
ment, want  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  & c.  There  are  a 
, variety 
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variety  of  other  disorders  which  are  not  peculiar 
to  infantine  age,  and  are  always  propagated  by  in- 
fection ; such  as  the  venereal  disease,  the  gout  % 
nay,  even  consumption*,  maybe  communicated 
by  the  breasts  of  mothers  or  nurses  subject  to 
these  complaints.  With  respeCt  to  the  affection 
last  mentioned,  I can  speak  positively  from  my 
own  experience,  which  has  furnished  me  with  a 
melancholy  case  of  a child  infected  by  a consump- 
tive nurse.  Hence  the  numberless  evils,  together 
with  the  inexpressible  sorrows  which  accompany 
them,  may  be  averted  by  judicious  management, 

* Whether  the  Gout  and  Consumption , in  general,  be  conta- 
gious diseases,  is  extremely  doubtful  j though  it  i9  highly 
probable,  that  they  may  be  communicated  by  the  milk  of 
nurses.  In  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  such  as  that  of 
the  British  Isles,  I am  persuaded  there  is  very  little  danger 
of  propagating  them  by  infection,  among  adults;  but  in  the 
^■warmer  countries,  for  instance,  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
the  danger  is  comparatively  greater  ; and  I remember  having 
read  in  a late  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Spain,  that  there  subsists 
a regulation,  by  which  it  is  prohibited  to  sleep  in  the  same 
bed  with  a consumptive  patient*  Several  modern  medical 
writers,  however,  maintain  that  even  the  typhus-fever  is  not 
absolutely  contagious,  and  that  all  infection  whatever  takes 
place  only  from  immediate  contaft  or  touch.  If  this  asser- 
tion be  well  founded,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
benevolent  design  of  extirpating  the  small-pox  from  the  list  of 
the  prevailing  epidemic?  in  Europe,  as  proposed  by  several 
eminent  physicians  in  Germany,  will  yet  be  carried  into  effect ; 
because  the  plague  and  the  leprosy  have,  during  several  cen- 
turies, been  checked  by  similar  measures. — • — TransL 
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or  even  by  preventing  the  possibility  of  infeftion  ; 
consequently  the  diseases  and  deaths  of  children 
will  become  less  frequent  and  alarming. 

Secondly , The  hardships  of  childhood  may  un- 
questionably be  lessened  by  a rational  treatment, 
which  would  also  reduce  the  bills  of  mortality  ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  negledt,  that  so  many 
children  lead  a comparatively  vegetable  life, 
or  become  early  victims  of  death.  Nor  would  the 
diseases  attendant  on  infantine  age  be  so  virulent 
and  fatal,  if  they  were  not  aggravated  by  impro- 
per treatment ; which  occasions  either  debility  or 
a preternatural  susceptibility  of  every  stimulus, 
and  consequently  all  those  bad  consequences  I 
have  stated  in  the  Appendix,  when  treating  of  the 
period  of  evolution.  On  the  whole,  a consistent 
regulation  of  the  diet  and  regimen  of  children* 
renders  all  their  maladies  less  acute  and  fatal ; a 
proposition  which  is  amply  supported  by  the  pre- 
sent mild  nature  of  the  small-pox. 

Thirdly , Experience  has  convinced  us,  that,  by 
a rational  education  in  general,  a greater  number 
of  children  are  preserved  than  is  accomplished  in 
the  contrary  case.  This  salutary  effect  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  nurture  of  children  by 
the  milk  of  their  own  mothers.  From  an  authen- 
tic calculation  made  in  France*  it  appears  that 
more  than  one-half  of  those  infants  who  were  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  nurses,  died  previous  to  the 
• third  year  of  their  age.:  Fourc.ro  y,  on  the  other 
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hand,  assures  us,  that  of  one  hundred  reared  at  the 
maternal  breast,  not  one  lost  its  life  during  in- 
fancy. I cannot,  however,  on  this  occasion  omit 
to  remark,  that  the  former  consequences  re- 
sulted from  the  conduct  of  the  dissipated  nurses 
in  France,  who  shamefully  neglected  the  children 
committed  to  their  care  in  the  country.  And 
though,  fortunately,  this  charge  does  not  striCtly 
apply  to  our  German  nurses,  nor  those  in  England, 
yet  the  afore-mentioned  computation  may  serve 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  my  assertion. 

What  a host  of  children  die  annually  of  the 
small-pox,  consumption,  and  convulsions ! Dis- 
eases of  this  nature,  and  their  frequent  fatality, 
may  in  general  be  prevented  by  avoiding  the  num- 
berless errors  daily  committed  in  respect  to  diet. 
Among  other  causes  productive  of  convulsions,  1 
shall  here  point  out  only  the  damp  and  unhealthy 
rooms  in  which,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  all  in- 
fants are  kept,  together  with  adults,  who,  by 
their  breath,  corrupt  the  atmosphere.  According  to 
a calculation  made  by  Dr.  Clarke,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1792,  he  found,  that  of  1 7,650  children 
born  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Dublin,  not  less 
than  2944,  consequently  the  sixth  part,  died 
during  the  first  years  of  their  existence,  and  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  fell  victims  to  general  con- 
vulsions. At  the  same  time  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
served, that  in  another  institution,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  a less  airy  part  of  the  town,  the  mortality 
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of  infants  was  comparatively  small,  and  that  the 
instances  of  children  dying  of  spasmodic  diseases 
were  extremely  rare  in  the  different  lying-in 
charities  of  London.  This  intelligent  physician 
ascribes  that  deplorable  mortality  to  the  following 
causes : i . a vitiated  state  of  the  air,  or  an  impure 
atmosphere  ; 2»a  negled  in  properly  cleaning  and 
drying  infants ; and  3.  to  the  irregular  life  of  mo- 
thers, and  especially  to  their  destru&ive  habit  of 
drinking  spirituous  liquors.  When  these  adven- 
titious causes  were  avoided,  the  number  of  deaths 
among  infants  was  only  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  nineteen  that  survived. 

Fourthly , Nature,  by  her  parental  solicitude, 
has  so  constituted  the  infantine  body,  that  it  may 
sustain  the  hardships  she  has  imposed  upon  it, 
without  suffering  material  injury.  Indeed  the 
common  adage,  that  children  are  more  hardy  than 
adults,  is  stridly  true  ; for,  by  that  wise  regula- 
tion, they  are  enabled  to  undergo  all  the  revolu- 
tions necessary  for  the  complete  developement  of 
the  human  frame.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  mankind,  being  sup- 
ported by  beneficent  Nature,  would  overcome  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  first  period  of  life,  if 
man  had  not  interfered  with  her.  whose  progress 
cannot  be  checked  with  impunity. 

From  these  considerations  I am  induced  to 
conclude,  that  the  great  mortality  of  children 

arises  principally  from  circumstances  either  acci- 
dental. 
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dental,  or  occasioned  by  the  hands  of  man  : and 
if  Nature  were  left  to  herself,  while  external  causes 
might  be  averted,  one-half  of  the  beings  would  be 
saved,  who  are  now  consigned  to  an  early  grave. 
And  though  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  those  whose  organs  are  incurable  by 
human  efforts,  yet  we  may  diminish  the  causes 
which  contribute  to  that  fatal  end.  If  we  were 
permitted  to  inquire,  in  every  case  where  a child 
died  of  convulsions,  the  small-pox,  the  hooping- 
cough,  See . how  it  had  been  nurtured,  a candid 
answer  would  in  most  instances  discover  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  its  death,  and  thus  enable  us 
to  form  just  conclusions,  by  ascertaining  the  con- 
nexion between  cause  and  effeX.  In  this  man- 
ner, we  should  learn  that  one-half  of  those  unhappy 
viXims  might  have  been  saved,  by  treating  them 
upon  a different  plan.  Thousands  of  children 
would  certainly  not  have  been  destroyed  by  that 
merciless  disorder,  the  small-pox,  had  they  not 
been  secluded  from  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  in 
rooms  saturated  with  the  most  mephitic  vapours. 
Since  we  have  adopted  a more  rational  method  of 
managing  this  loathsome  complaint,  a much  smaller 
number  die  under  its  influence.  Thus  Nature  is 
justified;  but  man  still  remains  obstinate,  and  is 
governed  by  prejudice. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  the  usual  nurseries,  and 
to  behold  the  misery  that  prevails  in  them,  with^ 
out  feeling  an  anxious  desire  to  deliver  the  poor 
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Creatures  from  the  torments  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  Children  with  crooked  shoulders,  ensi- 
form  legs,  thick  swollen  bellies,  unusually  large 
heads,  arid  features  resembling  those  of  old  men ; 
all  compose  the  distressing  scene  : add  to  these, 
the  incessant  cries,  the  hollow  eyes  surrounded 
with  a blue  ring,  the  pale  faces,  not  unlike  those 
of  prisoners  kept  in  subterraneous  dungeons ; then 
the  instruments  of  torture,  such  as  walking- 
machines  dragged  about  the  room,  high  chairs 
in  which  they  are  confined  for  several  hours  toge- 
ther, and  you  will  have  a complete  pi&ure  of  a 
German  nursery*.  Immediately  on  entering  such 

- * Although  this  gloomy  description  may  not  exactly  cor- 
respond to  the  general  treatment  of'  children  in  this  country, 
especially  among  the  more  enlightened  class  of  society,  yet  I 
apprehend  it  is  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  those  nurseries 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  infants  of  different 
families  are  reared  like  plants,  upon  a certain  weekly  allow- 
ance. Alas ! my  own  Neighbourhood  abounds  with  ricketty, 
bandy-legged,  and  sickly  children.  Many  persons,  however, 
are  not  so  favourably  situated  in  life,  that  they  can  either  at- 
tend to  the  nursing  of  their  own  children,  or  afford  to  keep  a 
sufficient  number  of  servants,  at  the  present  extravagant  price 
of  provisions.  Ecfore  such  families  intrust  their  dearest 
pledges  of  affeCtion  to  strangers,  I can  only  advise  them  to 
institute  a rigorous  inquiry  into  the  moral  and  physical  cha- 
racter of  the  nurse,  and  then  to  pay  frequent  visits,  not  on 
Sundays  only,  but  unexpectedly  on  different  days  of  the  week, 
and  at  various  hours  of  the  day  ; a plan  by  which  they  would 
certainly  discover  any  mismanagement,  or  irregularities  of 
their  deputy-guardians. Tran  si. 

a place 
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a place  of  confinement,  we  are  convinced  that  it 
must  be  the  habitation  of  misery  and  disease. 

Mothers,  if  you  read  the  first  pages  of  this  book 
with  attention,  have  compassion  towards  your 
Children,  and  do  not  commit  them  to  the  care  of 
ignorant  and  unreasonable  nurses,  who,  more  than 
yourselves,  decide  the  future  lot  of  your  innocent 
offspring!  Fulfil  your  duties  as  guardians  ap- 
pointed by  Nature,  and  do  not  execute  by  proxy 
the  sacred  trust  of  education.  What  can  be  more 
important  than  to  educate  men,  and  what  office 
produces  more  heart-felt  rewards  ? Rather  than 
confide  the  health,  life,  and  happiness  of  your 
children  to  the  hands  of  strangers,  employ  the 
latter  in  the  management  of  your  household  affairs : 
no  price  is  adequate  to  healthful  and  well-bred 
children ; they  will  amply  repay  you  for  all  the 
tears,  the  time,  trouble,  and  care  bestowed  on 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  eventual  losses  you  may 
sustain,  for  their  sakes,  in  your  economical  con- 
cerns. Yet,  every  sensible  mother  and  prudent 
house-wife  will  divide  her  various  domestic  occu- 
pations in  such  a manner,  as  to  enable  her  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  nursery : she  will  not 
suffer  her  valuable  time  to  be  wasted  by  inferior 
pursuits,  which  can  be  easily  managed  by  others. 

In  the  first  years  of  infantine  age,  Nature  lias 
imposed  the  charge  of  education  peculiarly  on  the 
mother,  who  should  yield  her  place  to  no  substi- 
tute, unless  compelled  by  dire  necessity  $ yet  she 
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must  not  spend  whole  days  with  her  little  family 
in  the  nursery,  but  allow  them  the  enjoyment  of 
fresh  air,  make  them  her  companions  abroad, 
and  have  a watchful  eye  over  them,  as  much 
as  her  situation  in  life  will  admit.  I need 
not  point  out  to  mothers  the  sweet  reward  re- 
sulting from  a conscientious  discharge  of  their 
duties;  their  own  hearts  will  proclaim  to  them  the 
delightful  sensations  arising  from  aconvi&ion  that 
they  have  conduced  their  darlings  through  the 
dargers  which  threatened  the  first  period  of  their 
existence. 

\ - 

A prudent  mother  will  not,  upon  any  account, 
rely  upon  servants  or  nurses  alone;  for  they  are 
destitute  of  those  refined  feelings  peculiar  to 
the  maternal  heart.  Most  of  these  mercenary 
agents  neglect  children  from  habitual  indolence 
and  convenience,  or  from  superstition  and  igno- 
rance, nay,  frequently  even  from  malignant  mo- 
tives. Scarcely  has  the  well-meaning  mother  left 
the  nursery,  when  they  will  return  to  their  old  ir- 
rational practices:  in  short,  as  the  generality  of 
nurses  and  female  servants  are  at  present*,  it  is 

* There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  serious 
charge  ; but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  most  persons  offering 
themselves  for  nurses,  are  more  or  less  corrupted;  partly  by 
the  prejudices  imbibed  during  their  defeftivp  education,  and 
partly  by  the  contagious  example  of  others.  On  J.he  contrary, 
there  are  mothers,  whose  children  might  be  better  provided 
for,  if  intrusted  to  a carefal  nurse ; but  to  such  parents  this 
book  is  not  addressed. 
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indispensibly  necessary  that  the  natural  guardians 
should  not  lose  sight  of  their  infants,  till  they 
require  no  longer  an  uninterrupted  assistance. 
Parents  are  often  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
real  character  of  those,  to  whose  immediate  care 
they  intrust  the  chief  objeds  of  their  happiness  : 
all  their  solicitude  to  prevent  the  noxious  influ- 
ence of  prejudice  and  superstition  on  their  chil- 
dren, will,  in  most  instances,  prove  ineffedual,  if 
they  do  not  condescend  to  become  nurses  in  their 
own  family.  And  as  this  work  is  designedly  written 
for  tender  and  intelligent  mothers,  1 trust  1 may 
be  permitted  to  ask,  Of  what  service  to  them 
would  be  the  knowledge  of  preserving  children  in 
a healthy  and  chearful  state,  if  they  cannot  them- 
selves employ  the  proper  means  conducive  to  that 
end,  and  must  submit  to  be  continually  imposed 
upon  by  hired  agents  ? I am  of  opinion,  that  mo- 
thers, independently  of  their  rank  or  quality, 
would  ad  more  prudently,  if,  instead  of  hiring 
professional  nurses,  they  wfere  to  employ  a sensi- 
ble female-servant,  who  is  not  yet  initiated  in  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar;  while  they  might  them- 
selves superintend  the  nutrition  of  the  child. 
From  the  usual  qualifications  of  nurses,  I am  in- 
clined to  predid,  that  neither  the  satisfadion  of 
parents,  nor  the  happiness  of  their  progeny,  are 
properly  consulted.  Women  who  commonly 
devote  themselves  to  that  important  office,  are  in 
general  equally  old  in  years  and  prejudices,  indo- 
lent, 
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lent,  and  heedless;  so  that  the  most  judicious  mo- 
ther will  at  length,  tired  by  perpetual  resistance, 
Reluctantly  connive  at  their  absurd  practices. 

Impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  preceding  re- 
marks, I maintain  that  education  ought  to  be  ex- 
clusively conducted  by  parents,  provided  that  they 
are  qualified  for  the  task.  No  aunts,  uncles,  cou- 
sins, or  grandmothers,  should  be  suffered  to  inter- 
fere in  this  weighty  concern;  because  they  have 
seldom  acquired  enlightened  ideas  on  that  subject ; 
Or,  being  of  an  irritable  temper,  they  spoil  chil- 
dren by  the  fluctuations  of  whim  and  caprice ; by 
treating  them  atone  time  with  unbounded  tender- 
ness, at  another  with  severity,  then  again  loading 
them  with  presents  and  flattery  ; next,  they  wish 
to  bring  them  up  agreeably  to  their  own  notions, 
or  as  it  was  customary  about  half  a century  ago, 
when  the  physical  education  of  youth  was  but  im- 
perfectly understood.  Grandmothers  are  often 
anxious  to  see  the  little  girls  dressed  in  garments 
resembling  their  own  : they  insist  on  keeping 
them  warm,  because  they  are  obliged  to  defend 
themselves  with  clothes,  at  their  advanced  age. 
In  justice,  however,  to  many  excellent  grand- 
dames  and  aunts,  I must  allow  that  they  possess  a 
sufficient  share  of  understanding,  not  to  concern 
themselves,  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
with  the  education  of  their  young  relatives,  and 
that  they  have  a degree  of  candour  equal  to  their 
conviction,  to  admit  and  adopt  new  improve- 
ments. 
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ments,  if  these  are  superior  to  former  customs,  or 
promise  to  be  attended  with  good  effects. 

In  the  first  steps  of  human  education,  there  are 
many  circumstances,  apparently  trifling,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  of  the  greatest  importance ; so 
that  the  life  of  the  infant  is  frequently  endangered 
by  neglecting  them.  Hence  the  female  world 
appear  to  be  exclusively  designed  by  Nature  for 
this  office  of  humanity.  The  penetrating  eye  of 
the  mother  will  not  easily  overlook  whatever  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  infant ; 
and  the  most  distant  hint  is  often  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite her  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  child, 
to  the  hurtful  practice  of  warming  the  pap,  &c.  I 
believe,  therefore,  I shall  in  this  Treatise  render 
an  essential  service  to  mothers,  by  entering  into  a 
variety  of  particulars,  abstracted  from  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  my  own  children,  and  of  the 
importance  of  which  I am  fully  convinced. 

But  I by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate,  that  the 
troubles  and  cares  of  education,  during  the  first 
period  ot  life,  should  be  exclusively  imposed  upon 
mothers ; nay,  fathers  ought  also  to  be  seriously 
concerned  in  the  first  treatment  of  their  offspring, 
and  not  to  burthen  their  weak  partner,  as  is  too 
much  the  case  in  the  present  day,  with  the  general 
hardships  and  inconveniencies  of  the  nursery.  No 
father,  who  is  proud  and  deserving  of  that  name, 
will  plead  the  difficulties  of  complicated  official 
engagements,  with  a view  of  withdrawing  himself 

entirely 
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entirely  from  the  company  of  his  children;  for  the  ex- 
amples of  aCATo,  an  Augustus,  aMoNTAiGNE, 
and  the  elder  Racine,  are  truly  worthy  of  universal 
imitation.  Both  parents  ought,  therefore,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  management  of  their  infants : and 
thus  the  ties  of  mutual  aftedtion  and  harmony 
will  become  every  day  more  firmly  cemented,  and 
indissoluble. 


general 
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APPLICABLE  TO  THE  FIRST  YEARS  OF 

INFANCY. 

WHOEVER  wishes  to  educate  children  in  a 
judicious  manner,  and  to  render  them  truly 
happy,  should  previously  reflet  on  the  best  me- 
thod of  conducting  that  office.  He  must  adopt 
certain  maxims  which  may  guide  his  judgment, 
so  that  his  exertions  may  be  crowned  with  success. 
1 shall  proceed  to  explain  a few  of  these  principles, 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  first  steps  in  education. 
According  to  different  situations  and  circum- 
stances, the  reader  will  easily  discover  the  supple- 
mentary rules  necessary  to  regulate  his  conduCt. 

i . Resolution  and  perseverance  are  requisite,  to 
enable  us  to  practise  not  only  what  we  acknow- 
ledge to  be  proper,  but  also  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  sensible  persons,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices 
and  opinions  of  the  multitude.  Many  a tender 
mother  is  convinced  by  the  example  of  others, 
that  her  children  require  a different  treatment 
from  what  is  usually  pursued;  but,  being  deterred 
by  the  reflections  and  censures  of  her  neighbours, 
she  continues  in  the  common  routine,  even  against 
ther  own  conviction.  An  extraordinary  courage 
is  frequently  required  in  the  female  mind,  to 

oppose 
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oppose  prejudices,  as  well  as  the  incessant  intru- 
sions of  grandmothers,  aunts,  and  old  gossips. 
Yet,  if  supported  by  her  husband,  she  will  not 
suffer  their  garrulity  to  lead  her  into  error,  nor 
permit  any  thing  to  warp  the  didates  of  her  own 
reason,  when  aided  by  the  judgment  of  her  bosom- 
friend.  Let  us,  for  instance,  balance  the  happi- 
ness of  children  with  the  interest  of  their  dearest 
relations,  or  even  of  fond  but  misguided  parents  ; 
the  congenial  feelings  of  maternal  affedion  will 
readily  determine  the  point.  I am  well  aware  that 
good  mothers  are  frequently  placed  in  distressing 
situations,  when  they  endeavour  to  ad  according 
to  the  didates  of  their  improved  judgment.  But 
the  affedion  towards  their  children  will  support 
them,  if  necessary,  to  make  an  important  sacrifice. 
Unshaken  constancy,  and  adherence  to  their  own 
maxims*,  will  soon  overcome  their  difficulties ; and 
though  friends  may  for  some  time  intrude  their 
advice,  and  attempt  to  undermine  such  prin- 
ciples. yet,  by  ading  in  a steady  and  consistent 
manner,  their  efforts  will  ultimately  prove  ineffec- 
tual. Time  is  the  best  criterion  of  their  cause ; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years,  they  will  be  en- 
abled to  present  their  antagonists  with  a view  of 
healthy  and  sprightly  children,  the  best  demon- 
stration of  the  superiority  of  their  system. 

2.  Let  us  preserve  a certain  uniformity  in  the 
management  of  children.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  adopt  some  plan  of  education,  and  to  dired 

all 
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all  our  endeavours  to  a systematic  purpose,  as  the 
contrary  must  be  partial  and  detrimental.  Many 
parents,  for  example,  train  up  their  children  to 
endure  hardships ; they  expose  them  to  the  incle* 
mency  of  the  weather,  and  afterwards  envelope 
them  in  debilitating  feather-beds : thus  they  make 
a sudden  transition  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Having  hitherto  treated  their  children  with  ex-* 
treme  delicacy,  and  confined  them  in  the  mephi- 
tic vapours  of  a nursery,  they  now  learn  that  a 
more  hardening  process  ought  to  be  pursued,  and 
imprudently  compel  them,  half  dressed,  to  encoun- 
ter the  vicissitudes  of  cold,  heat,  rain,  &c.  This 
indiscreet  change  occasions  many  dangerous  infan- 
tile diseases,  but  particularly  consumption.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  better  for  many  parents,  if  they 
had  not  perused  any  strictures  on  education,  as 
they  do  not  know  how  to  apply  with  advantage 
the  information  derived : others,  on  the  contrary, 
have  read  too  great  a variety  of  works  on  this 
subject ; and  the  diversity  of  opinions  confounds 
their  judgment.  In  the  plurality  of  cases,  it 
would  be  more  advisable  that  parents  should  re- 
gulate themselves  only  by  one  judicious  treatise, 
and  occasionally  avail  themselves  of  the  advice  of 
an  experienced  physician. 

3.  Education  ought  not  to  be  rigorously  enforced, 
but  rather  adapted  to  the  gradual  path  of  Nature. 
The  great  art  of  educating  children,  consists  in 
the  knowledge  of  promoting  and  developing  the 

human 
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human  powers.  The  present  work  relates  to  the 
management  of  children  during  the  first  period  of 
life,  namely,  from  their  first  to  their  sixth  year. 
At  this  age,  the  physical  treatment  of  the  child 
deserves  peculiar  attention.  But  certain  it  is,  that 
while  we  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  bodily 
faculties  of  a child,  we  at  the  same  time  unfold  its 
mental  capacity.  On  account  of  the  consequences 
resulting  from  a proper  cultivation  of  the  latter, 
the  intellectual  part  of  education  is  of  extreme 
importance,  in  order  satisfactorily  to  attain  this 
end,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  watch  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  infant  faculties,  but  also  to  ma- 
nage children  consistently  with  such  observations. 

Without  repeating  those  remarks  which  may  be 
made  by  every  attentive  mother  on  the  progressive 
improvement  of  her  child,  I request  all  parents  to 
observe  their  children  with  the  most  minute  at- 
tention*; for  by  this  means  they  will  be  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  treating  them 
conformably  to  the  ordinations  of  Nature. — As 
the  developement  of  children  advances  with  gi- 
gantic steps,  every  effort  to  accelerate  it  must  be 
highly  pernicious.  The  great  art  of  protra&ing 
the  different  periods  of  human  life,  may  be  learnt 

* It  would  be  of  great  advantage,  if  persons  to  whom  the 
education  of  children  is  intrusted,  but  especially  mothers, 
were  to  enter  the  remarks  made  on  the  progress  of  their  chil- 
dren, in  a book  kept  for  that  purpose : by  such  means,  they 
would  attain  a more  distind  view  of  infantine  nature. 
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from  the  writings  of  Roussf.au.  If  the  simple 
path  of  Nature  be  calmly  followed,  a child  will 
certainly  not  become  the  premature  objed  of  ad- 
miration ; nay,  it  will  even  be  surpassed  by  many 
children  of  a similar  age,  who,  according  to  their 
manner,  speak  and  walk  at  a much  earlier  period  j 
but  the  time  spent  with  tardy  children  is  only  an 
apparent  loss.  It  is  therefore  more  advisable  to 
complete  the  instrument  previous  to  its  use,  than 
to  employ  it  in  an  unfinished  or  impeded  state. 
Every  exertion,  either  of  mind  or  body,  before  the 
organs  have  attained  their  proper  firmness,  is 
equally  dangerous  and  precarious.  It  is  obvious, 
that  such  premature  attempts  must  be  partial  and 
defedive.  Admitting  that  children  reared  like 
plants,  by  an  artificial  method,  will  walk  and  speak 
at  a very  tender  age,  yet  such  exhibitions  are  pro- 
dud  ive  of  no  lasting  advantage. 

4*  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  spontane- 
ous developement  of  infantile  faculties,  without 
resorting  to  compulsive  means.  It  is  a principal 
fault  committed  in  the  usual  systems  of  education, 
that  children  are  rendered  entirely  dependent  on 
the  assistance  of  others,  and  are  thus  prevented 
from  investigating  and  applying  their  own  powers. 
In  the  first  period  of  life,  the  human  creature  stands 
in  need  of  continual  assistance;  but  we  should 
not  consider  it  as  a mere  involuntary  machine,  or 
as  a bed)  destitute  of  reason.  All  voluntary 
exertions  of  the  different  powers,  are  in  a manner 

designedly 
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designedly  prevented,  from  the  birth  of  our  chil- 
dren. Thus  the  body  is  unnaturally  straightened 
by  lacing  and  swaddling  clothes ; the  child  is  con- 
fined in  walking  machines,  or  led  by  strings ; and 
the  nurse  incessantly  assaults  it  with  her  garru- 
lous voice  ; — all  these  attempts,  however,  militate 
against  the  intentions  of  Nature.  Let  us  therefore 
proceed  on  the  contrary  plan,  and  release  the  poor 
infants  from  this  painful  constraint ; and  we  shall 
soon  perceive  with  pleasure,  how  adroitly  the)  can 
employ  their  tender  limbs,  which  Nature  has 
furnished  for  a more  liberal  purpose.  Such  in- 
dulgence will  not  easily  be  attended  with  danger; 
as  children  will  frequently,  in  an  astonishing  man- 
ner avoid  injury,  when  others  unaccustomed  to 
liberty,  scarcely  know  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and 
hurt  themselves  on  almost  every  occasion.  In 
consequence  of  this  unpardonable  restraint  of  the 
body,  the  powers  of  the  mind  also  become  con- 
tracted, and  their  developement  is  either  impeded 
or  retarded.  Necessity  obliges  children  habitually 
to  exercise  their  powers.  Whatever  a child  can 
do  by  its  own  efforts,  it  must  be  permitted  to  per- 
form without  assistance.  For  the  small  degree  of 
exertion  employed  by  it,  never  fails  to  call  forth 
additional  powers,  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  inactive. 

Children  should  be  nurtured  with  maternal 
affection,  without  spoiling  them,  or  increasing  their 
wants.  Even  kindness  may  be  carried  to  excess : 

the 

* 
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the  most  tender  mother  is  often  misled,  uninten- 
tionally, to  commit  faults  which  may  injure  her 
child.  Fondly  wishing  to  remove  whatever  may 
produce  pain  or  uneasiness,  she  does  not  reflect 
that  many  oi  these  hardships  are  conducive  to  the 
child’s  complete  developement.  All  endeavours 
to  avert  such  sufferings,  only  render  them  more 
intense,  and  are  consequently  prejudicial.  If 
parents  could  be  persuaded,  that  in  such  cases 
the  effect  will  be  contrary  to  their  expectations, 
they  would  more  frequently  listen  to  medical 
advice.  For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  afflidions 
arising  from  physical  causes,  are  more  easily  sup- 
ported than  those  of  a moral  origin.  Aristotle 
justly  observes,  that  children  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
vented from  crying,  as  it  is  an  useful  exercise  to 
the  body,  and  tends  to  expand  the  breast.  Cries 
proceeding  from  hunger  or  pain,  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  those  of  peevishness  or  caprice. 

Too  great  anxiety  displayed  in  the  treatment 
of  children,  is  the  most  certain  means  of  increas- 
ing their  wants,  of  rendering  them  more  trouble- 
some, and  of  eliciting  their  desires  and  claims , 
so  that  the  office  of  education  becomes  progres- 
sively more  difficult.  It  is  commendable  to  ac- 
custom children,  at  an  early  period,  to  dispense 
with  those  things  which  are  not  essential  to  their 
welfare ; for  the  want  of  whatever  is  unknown  to 
man,  occasions  no  reluctance.  A child  who  never 
expeiienced  the  luxury  of  a feather-bed,  will  sleep 
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perfectly  easy  on  a hard,  though  more  healthy 
mattress.  This  observation  applies  to  all  unne- 
cessary objeds,  which  become  desirable  only,  after 
we  have  been  habituated  to  their  use. 

1 

6.  Mind  and  body  ought  to  be  preserved  in  a 
due  equilibrium.  The  intelledual  powers  should 
not  be  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the  body,  nor 
the  powers  of  the  latter  be  employed  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  former.  Let  us  follow  the  path 
of  Nature,  who  developes  both  in  a reciprocal 
proportion.  But  if  we  exert  the  mental  faculties 
at  too  early  a period,  the  child  will  become  a 
vidim  of  disease  and  misery.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  body  alone  be  attended  to,  the  mind  will 
be  retarded  in  its  progress.  Hence  the  under- 
standing of  the  child  must  be  improved  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  strength  of  the  body  increases; 
for  the  body  is  the  instrument  of  the  mind.  A 
diseased  and  debilitated  frame  contributes  to  pro- 
duce many  incoherent  ideas,  and  gives  a wrong 
bias  to  man,  as  a moral  agent,  dhe  develope- 
ment  of  bodily  powers  forms  a guide  for  the  cub 
tivation  of  reason  ; so  that  the  great  art  of  educa- 
tion, consists  in  maintaining  this  mutual  relation, 
between  body  and  mind.  During  the  first  period 
of  life,  which  Heusinger  justly  calls  the  period 
of  sensibility , our  chief  objeCt  ought  to  be  duelled 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  physical  powers  ; 
as,  in  this  manner,  the  mental  talents  are  most  ef- 
fectually unfolded.  These,  it  will  appear  from 
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the  following  illustrations,  are  not  disclosed  by 
any  premature  exercise  of  the  memory,  but  rather 
by  a due  employment  of  the  senses,  the  faculty  of 
observation,  reflection,  &c. : thus  only  Nature 
will  be  advantageously  supported  in  her  opera- 
tions. 

If  mothers  should  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
proper  method  of  attending  to  the  intellectual 
progress  of  their  children,  it  would  be  more  ad- 
visable entirely  to  relinquish  this  dangerous  at- 
tempt ; to  bestow'  every  care  on  corporeal  im- 
provement, and  to  preserve  the  body  in  perfeCt 
health.  Though  they  should  be  altogether  igno- 
rant of  that  precarious  mode  of  instruction  adopted 
with  children,  at  the  tender  age  from  the  fourth  to 
the  sixth  year  of  their  lives,  it  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  their  happiness,  to  intrust  the  develope- 
ment  of  their  mental  faculties  to  Nature  alone; 
who,  provided  her  operations  be  not  controlled, 
will  require  no  artificial  aid. 

7.  Children,  from  their  earliest  period  of  life, 
should  neither  be  kept  too  warm  nor  too  cold, 
but  in  a mild  and  equal  temperature.  The  an- 
cients placed  their  infants  'in  vapour  baths,  and 
treated  them  like  exotic  plants  in  hot-houses : the 
moderns  carry  the  opposite  treatment  to  excess  ; 
but  both  methods  are  equally  pernicious.  Too 
wrarm  a treatment  weakens  and  relaxes,  while  it 
disposes  the  fluids  to  a sudden  contamination* 
Children  are  in  a continual  state  of  insensible  per- 
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spiration,  and  therefore  in  greater  danger  of  con* 
tradting  colds : every  breath  of  cool  air  threatens 
to  injure  their  perspiratory  organs;  they  become 
diseased,  and  aftlided  with  cutaneous  eruptions ; 
because  in  a relaxed  skin,  the  morbid  matter 
is  often  suddenly  repelled  towards  the  interior 
parts.  Hence  arise  convulsions,  epileptic  fits, 
apoplexy,  diarrhoeas,  and  spontaneous  vomiting. 
In  short,  such  an  unnatural  pradice  reduces  in- 
fants to  a very  precarious  situation,  renders  them 
susceptible  of  every  epidemic  contagion,  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  dangerous,  and  often  fatal  dis- 
orders. In  a future  part  of  this  work,  I propose 
to  enlarge  upon  the  pernicious  consequences  that 
result  from  keeping  children  too  warm. 

With  respect  to  an  extravagantly  cold  treat- 
ment, however,  parents  cannot  be  too  cautious  ; 
as  many  are  led  into  error  by  the  spurious  argu- 
ments of  modern  writers  on  education.  The 
violent  stimulus  of  cold  causes  stagnations,  and 
contradion  of  the  capillary  vessels;  renders  the 
skin  and  fibres  rigid,  and  induces  premature  old 
age.  By  an  imprudent  exposure  to  cold,  children 
become  pre-disposed  to  scrophulous  and  even 
gouty  complaints.  I know  a female,  now  suffer- 
ing under  the  most  excruciating  rheumatism, 
• 

who  in  her  youth  was  obliged  to  endure  extraor- 
dinary cold,  to  sleep  in  a garret  during  the  se- 
verest seasons,  and  to  sit  for  hours  at  a time,  very 
thinly  clothed,  in  the  kitchen.  Her  fibres  became 

hard 
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hard  and  tough,  and  she  acquired  a very  irritable 
constitution.  Yet  I conceive  it  necessary  to  re- 
mind mothers,  that  1 allude  here  only  to  an  exces- 
sive degree  of  cold.  In  the  sequel,  I shall  point 
out  the  most  proper  medium  between  the  two 
extremes. 

8.  Endeavour  to  harden  the  body,  but  without 
resorting  to  any  coercive  means.  Before  the  hu- 
man frame  has  acquired  a settled  constitution,  it 
may  more  easily  and  safely  be  habituated  to  ex- 
ternal impressions;  for,  at  a later  period,  every 
sudden  change  might  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences.  A child  is  constitutionally  weak 
and  irritable  to  a high  degree  : hence  we  should 
endeavour  to  strengthen  and  diminish  this  irrita- 
bility, in  order  to  procure  it  the  greatest  happiness 
of  life,  a firm  body,  which  may  resist  all  the  in- 
fluence of  air  and  weather.  Such  a management 
is  highly  advantageous,  as  it  will  enable  children, 
when  adults,  to  support  every  species  of  fatigue 
and  hardship. 

The  plan  of  hardening  children  may,  however, 
be  easily  carried  to  excess,  especially  if  we  are 
misled  by  the  advice  of  pedagogues,  who  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  physical  nature  of 
the  human  frame.  An  extravagant  method  of 
strengthening  youth,  deprives  them  of  their  na- 
tural susceptibility  of  excitement,  renders  them  in- 
sensible, and  produces  all  the  bad  effedts  before 
mentioned : they  acquire  only  a temporary  energy, 
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which  decreases  as  they  advance  in  years,  and  is 
attended  with  an  early  loss  of  their  premature  vi- 
gour. Parents,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  seriously 
cautioned  against  such  mischievous  experiments, 
though  they  are  anxiously  recommended  by  mo- 
dern authors  : good  mothers  are  entreated  to  per 
ruse  their  works  with  circumspection. 

Among  the  practices  before  alluded  to,  are 
principally  included  the  cold  bath,  and  violent 
bodily  exercise ; both  of  which  are  often  carried 
to  extremes.  People  do  not  reflect,  that  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  bodiiy  as  well  as  the  mental  powers, 
ought  not  to  be  inordinate.  They  have  been 
justly  warned  against  excesses  committed  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  while  similar  irregularities 
still  prevail  in  the  exercise  of  the  former. 

Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  state  of 
the  child’s  body;  as  feeble  children  require  the 
greatest  precaution  in  habituating  them  to  exter- 
nal impressions. 

All  attempts  to  render  children  hardy,  must  be 
made  by  gradual  steps.  Nature  admits  of  no 
sudden  transitions.  For  instance,  infants  should 
by  imperceptible  degrees  be  inured  to  the  cool, 

and  then  to  the  cold  bath  ; at  the  same  time, 

0 

attention  must  be  paid  to  their  previous  manage- 
ment. If  they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  an  effeminating  treatment,  and  should  be  sud^ 
denly  subje&ed  to  the  opposite  extreme,  such  a 
change  would  be  attended  with  danger. 


Lastly, 
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Lastly,  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  it 
is  evident  that  when  children  have  once  been  ac- 
customed to  a hardy  system  of  education,  such  a 
plan  must  be  strictly  adhered  to, 

9.  All  violent  impressions  on  the  senses  and  the 
body  of  children,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
It  is  injurious  to  toss  them  about  with  rapidity  in 
the  arms.  Loud  crying,  or  shouting  in  their 
ears,  discharging  fire-arms,  presenting  glitter- 
ing objects  to  their  view,  as  well  as  sudden,  and 
too  great  a degree  of  light,  are  equally  injurious. 
Thus  infants  are  frequently  stupihed  and  affright- 
ed; the  brain  is  shaken  in  the  most  detrimental 
manner  ; and  hence  arise  the  most  distressing  con- 
sequences. On  such  occasions,  we  cannot  bestow 
too  much  attention  to  the  condud  of  wet-nurses, 
or  servants. — 1 knew  a simple  man,  wrho  resorted 
to  the  absurd  p rad  ice  of  placing  himself  over  the 
cradle,  and  making  a horrible  noise,  with  a view  to 
intimidate,  and  silence  the  crying  infant.  A child, 
however,  ought  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  rest  and 
composure,  if  it  be  our  wish  to  promote  sound 
sleep,  regular  growth,  and  its  consequent  pro- 
sperity. 

It  is  equally  detrimental  to  both  mind  and  body, 
when  infants  are  continually  carried  about  on  the 
arm  of  the  nurse,  teazed  with  loud  soliloquies, 
prayers,  or  other  mechanical  prattling;  and  espe- 
cially when  they  are  incessantly  provoked  to  dis- 
play their  anger  or  revenge.  Such  condud  is 

necessarily 
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necessarily  attended  with  pernicious  effects,  while 
it  prevents  the  spontaneous  expansion  of  infantine 
powers,  blunts  their  senses,  and  is  ultimately  pro- 
ductive of  nervous  and  muscular  debility  : a proof 
how  imperfectly  we  are  acquainted  with  Nature, 
and  how  little  we  are  accustomed  to  reflect  that  the 
tender  nerves  of  children  must  experience  a violent 
stimulus  from  impressions,  to  which  an  adult  may 
be  habituated,  or  which  do  not  sensibly  affeCt 
him. 

10.  The  bodily  education  of  boys  and  girls 
ought  in  every  respect  to  be  uniform.  A great 
difference  usually  prevails  in  the  education  of  both 
sexes  during  infancy  ; a distinction  which,  unfor- 
tunately, is  the  offspring  of  prejudice,  and  on 
that  account,  female  children  are  cruelly  ne- 
gleCted.  Parents,  being  too  anxious  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  gills,  imagine  that  they  must  be 
kept  under  a certain  restraint.  Boys,  in  general, 
arc  not  laced,  but  poor  girls  are  compressed  tight 
enough  to  suffocate  them  ; because  it  is  errone- 
ously supposed,  that  this  injudicious  pradice  con- 
tributes to  an  elegant  shape,  though,  ultimately, 
the  contrary  effeeff  is  obvious;  as  it  is  the  surest 
way  of  making  children  round-shouldered  and  de- 
formed. Girls  are,  from  their  cradle,  compelled 
to  a more  sedentary  life;  and,  with  this  intention, 
dolls,  and  other  play  things,  are  early  procured  ; 
yet  boys  are  permitted  to  take  more  frequent  ex- 
ercise. Thus,  girls. are  confined  in  their  apart- 
ments. 
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meats,  while  boys  amuse  themselves  in  the  open 
air.  Such  absurd  constraints  impede  the  free  and 
progressive  evolution  of  the  different  faculties  in- 
herent in  the  human  mind.  If,  therefore,  it  be 
our  wish  to  educate  healthy  wives  and  happy 
mothers,  it  is  indispensibly  necessary  to  treat  the 
female  sex,  as  well  as  the  male,  in  a manner  equally 
consistent  and  rational. 

V 4 . 
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ON  THE 


CONDUCT  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  BE 

OBSERVED  BY  PREGNANT  WOMEN, 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

PHYSICAL  education,  properly  speaking, 
commences  from  the  pregnancy  of  the  mother. 
On  account  of  the  remarkable  and  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  child  and  its  parent,  every 
change  which  takes  place  in  her  bodily  constitu- 
tion, and  every  circumstance  that  affe&s  her,  in- 
evitably manifests  an  influence  on  the  child  in 
embryo ; for  her  passions  as  well  as  her  diseases 
are  inherited  by  the  latter.  Although  pregnant 
women  may  not,  for  their  own  sakes,  be  inclined 
to  pay  due  attention  to  their  diet  and  regimen, 
yet  the  affe&ion  towards  their  offspring  should 
induce  them  carefully  to  avoid  whatever  might 
prove  injurious,  or  even  dangerous  to  the  life  of 
their  maternal  pledge.  A woman  may  be  called  a mo-- 
ther,  not  only  trom  the  birth  of  her  child,  but  even 
from  the  moment  of  its  origin:  from  that  import- 
ant epocha  her  duties  commence  ; duties  the  most 
sacred  and  dignified,  that  are  imposed  upon  her 
by  Nature.  This  early  period  of  her  pregnant 

state  ought  to  be  employed,  by  herself  as  well  as 
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her  partner,  in  preparing  for  the  future  education 
of  the  child.  In  short,  they  ought  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  just  principles  relative  ta 
its  early  treatment,  and  concert  a regular  plan, 
which  they  propose  to  carry  into  effect.  As  the 
primary  arrangement  in  this  respect  is  chiefly  in- 
cumbent on  mothers,  they  should  therefore  pecu- 
liarly devote  themselves  to  that  pursuit.  If  they 
have  not  fortified  their  mind  with  solid  maxims, 
how  will  they  at  a future  time  be  able  to  with- 
stand  the  importunities  and  persuasions  of  preju- 
diced persons?  Worthy  mothers,  who  have  the 
welfare  of  their  progeny  at  heart,  and  hope  to 
enjoy  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  beholding 
them  healthy  and  chearful,  should  usefully  em- 
ploy  the  period  of  pregnancy,  in  order  to  learn 
what  may  most  effectually  conduce  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  objeCt. 

From  the  sound  principles  which  they  may 
acquire  during  that  interval,  the  greatest  advan- 
tages will  be  derived,  when  they  stand  most  in 
need  of  them.  Among  the  diversified  cares,  sor- 
rows, and  occupations,  which  are  connected  with 
the  nurture  of  infancy,  it  may  be  frequently  too 
late,  and  even  impracticable,  to  form  a systematic 
plan.  Instead  of  wasting  time  with  speculative 
studies,  we  ought  to  compare  the  principles  already 
adopted,  with  the  experience  and  observations  of 
others.  A parent  who  is  not  sufficiently  prepared, 
Tt'ill  be  misled,  even  against  her  own  inclination 

and 
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and  better  judgment,  by  the  indiscreet  and  preju- 
diced persons  around  her : these  are  anxious  to  fol- 
low the  prevailing  custom,  and  to  introduce  their 
own  practices,  however  absurd,  into  every  family. 

Healthy  women  need  not  observe  any  particu- 
lar diet  during  their  pregnancy.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  advisable  to  pay  minute  attention  to  their 
bodily  state  in  general,  and  their  situation  in  life ; in 
short,  to  every  circumstance  which  may  tend  to 
injure  the  foetus  : those  who  are  subject  to  dis- 
ease, or  otherwise  debilitated,  should  avail  them- 
selves of  medical  advice. 

It  is  customary  among  pregnant  women  to  call 
in  a midwife,  with  a view  to  consult  her  respect- 
ing the  management  they  ought  to  adopt.  If  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a judicious 
person,  they  may  obtain  from  her  wholesome  ad- 
vice on  particular  occasion's ; though  they  might 
be  no  strangers  to  the  general  maxims  for  regulat- 
ing their  conduCl  ; for  it  is  a melancholy  truth, 
that  many  females,  from  a false  delicacy,  would 
rather  apply  to  an  ignorant  midwife,  than  consult 
a medical  man.  But  as  superstitious  and  preju- 
diced people  every  where  abound*  it  would  be 
more  prudent,  if  pregnant  women  were  to  procure 
the  information  relative  to  their  state,  either  from 
a physician,  or  by  reading  an  appropriate  book, 
than  to  trust  their  fate  to  such  precarious  counsel. 

A competent  knowledge  of  their  duties  will  en- 
able them  to  institute  an  early  examination  of 

the 
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the  midwife,  whether  she  has  acquired  just  prin- 
ciples of  her  profession,  or  whether  she  is  addicted 
to  prejudice  and  superstition.  Thus  only  the  skil- 
ful professor  may  be  fairly  distinguished  from  the 
bold  pretender. 

The  principal  duty  of  a pregnant  woman  con- 
sists in  attending  to  the  gradual  and  complete  form- 
ation of  her  child.  She  ought,  therefore,  in  the 
most  careful  manner  to  avoid  every  constraint, 
and  whatever  may  agitate  her  mind  or  body.  Of 
•this  nature  is  the  unnatural  custom  of  wearing 
tight  and  cumbersome  clothes,  such  as  laced  stays, 
a number  of  heavy  petticoats,  and  high  shoes  ; all 
which  are  the  productions  of  tyrant  Fashion,  and 
tend  to  impede  the  free  developement  of  the  foe- 
tus, as  well  as  to  render  delivery  more  difficult. 
W omen  not  entirely  destitute  of  moral  feelings, 
will,  upon  the  least  reflection,  allow  that  it  is  un- 
natural  to  compress  with  violence  those  parts 
which  progressively  increase  in  size.  Thus  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  abdomen  is  impeded, 
the  nourishment  of  the  foetus  prevented,  and  pre- 
mature births  are  frequently  occasioned.  Hence 
aiso,  those  parts  which  have  suffered  from  constant 
pressure,  become  debilitated,  and  incapable  of  co- 
operating at  the  important  period  of  delivery  ; the 
cavity  ot  the  pelvis  becomes  contracted;  so  that 
the  passage  of  the  child  is  endangered,  the  labour 
rendered  more  painful,  and  all  the  operations  of 
Nature  retarded.  Throughout  Syria,  the  use  of 

stays 
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stays  is  altogether  unknown ; and  it  is  perhaps 
for  this  reason  that  child-birth  there  is  remarkably 
easy.  Pregnant  women  should  also  avoid  wear* 
ing  a number  of  heavy  petticoats,  which  depress 
the  abdomen,  and  may  bring  on  a bad  situation  of 
the  foetus.  Long  dresses  are  likewise  improper, 
as  they  may  easily  occasion  the  falling  of  the 
wearer ; nor  should  the  stays  of  pregnant  women 
contain  any  whale-bone.  To  guard  against  the 
accidents  above-mentioned,  M.  Josephi  advises 
them  to  suspend  their  petticoats  by  means  of  pe- 
culiar braces,  or  strong  woollen  bandages  drawn 
over  their  shoulders.  Much  benefit  might  also 
be  derived  by  the  use  of  a roller,  as  described  by 
Professor  Osiander  ; which  warms  and  supports 
the  body,  prevents  an  improper  situation  of  the 
foetus,  and  is  attended  with  many  advantages  in 
every  stage  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  during  and 
after  delivery.  Shoes  with  high  heels  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  because  they  not  only  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  falling,  but  contribute  to  a very  inconvenient 
and  unsafe  posture  of  the  body;  while  they  tend 
to  protrude  the  abdomen,  to  bend  the  spine  in-' 
wards,  and  may  be  productive  of  a position  detri- 
mental  to  the  foetus.  I presume  to  hope,  that  no 
mother  who  may  happen  to  peruse  this  book, 
will  forget  the  duty  she  owes  to  her  child,  and 
rather  endanger  its  life  than  renounce  the  foliiesof 
fashion,  in  the  important  article  of  dress : no  friend 
of  humanity  would  approve  of  the  conduct  of 

those 
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those  votaries  of  pleasure  and  caprice,  whose  heads 
and  hearts  must  be  equally  corrupted. 

Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  a pregnant  wo* 
man,  than  violent  agitation  occasioned  by  depress- 
ing passion,  such  as  anger,  fear,  terror,  or  grief ; 
by  which  the  tender  fruit  of  the  womb  easily  mis- 
carries, or  if  preserved,  is  feebly  and  insufficiently 
nourished.  The  consequences  resulting  from  such 
mental  perturbations  often  are,  alarming  hemorr- 
hages, violent  convulsions,  and  even  consumption; 
misfortunes  which  likewise  operate  immediately 
upon  the  infant  in  embryo  : hence,  the  more 
quiet  and  free  from  care  a woman  remains  during 
her  pregnancy,  the  more  successful  will  be  her 
delivery.  Every  objed  of  a disagreeable  nature 
must  be  removed  from  her  sight ; nor  should 
relations,  servants,  or  visitors,  be  suffered  to  en- 
tertain her  with  dismal  or  frightful  stories.  Mid- 
wives who  are  fond  of  reciting  such  anecdotes, 
especially  if  they  relate  to  difficult  births,  should 
be  without  hesitation  dismissed,  as  imprudent  and 
useless  persons,  who  are  unfit  to  exercise  the  du- 
ties of  their  profession. 

The  apprehension  of  marking  the  child,  is  par- 
ticularly injurious  to  pregnant  women  : such  fear 
is  without  foundation,  and  is  the  offspring  of  the 
grossest  superstition.  Although  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians almost  generally  countenanced  this  singular 
prejudice,  yet  their  dodrines  have  been  amply 
refuted  by  experience.  An  idea  so  fanciful,  and 
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unsupported  by  reason  or  truth,  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  propagated ; though  many  imprudent 
midwives  avail  themselves  of  this  vulgar  method 
of  terrifying  those,  whose  imagination  is  suscep- 
tible of  the  strongest  impressions.  For  it  is  well 
ascertained,  that  neither  masks  nor  other  obje&s 
of  terror,  however  violent  and  lasting  their  impres- 
sion had  been  during  the  period  of  pregnancy, 
were  attended  with  serious  effe&s;  as  the  mother 
nevertheless  produced  a child  completely  formed. 
It  is  also  absurd  to  imagine,  that  any  particular 
change  or  impression  will  take  place  m the  foetus, 
if  the  mother  should  accidentally  experience  any 
particular  sensation,  or  feel  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  indulge  her  fancy  on  such  occasions. 
I here  allude  to  what  are  called  marks.  It  is  truly 
ridiculous  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  a pregnant 
woman,  on  seeing  a man  with  a deformed  nose, 
at  whose  appearance  she  is  terrified,  will  bear  a 
child  with  a similar  feature;  or  if  she  be  frightened 
at  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  should  then  touch  with 
her  hand  any  part  of  her  body,  such  as  the  fore- 
head, that  the  child  will  be  marked  accordingly. 

The  influence  of  the  mother’s  imagination  on 
the  child,  or  at  least  the  probability  of  such  sym- 
pathetic agency,  cannot  however,  in  general,  be 
denied,  it  is  proved  by  observations,  that  the. 
mother  has  a greater  share  in  the  formation, 
*hape,  and  beauty  of  a child,  than  the  father ; 

consequently  the  power  of  the  imagination  on  its 
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organization  may  be  admitted,  but  only  in  a de- 
gree so  limited,  that  the  operations  of  Nature  are 
thus  neither  interrupted  nor  changed.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  were  well  persuaded  that  this  general 
influence  really  prevails.  Hence,  pi&ures  of  the 
most  beautiful  youths,  taken  from  the  mythology 
of  their  divinities  and  heroes,  were  exhibited  in 
their  apartments  ; in  order  to  excite  the  powers  of 
the  fancy,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients, 
would  make  a happy  impression  upon  the  foetus, 
by  the  representation  of  elegant  forms : among 
these,  were  the  figures  of  Apollo,  Bacchus, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Antinous,  Narcissus, 
and  others.  Whether  the  Grecian  ladies,  in  this 
respect,  afted  from  chimerical  principles,  or  whe- 
ther their  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  our 
fair  countrywomen,  I will  not  attempt  to  decide. 
It  might  no  doubt  be  attended  with  a good  effe<ft 
on  the  germinating  foetus,  if  women  would  fre- 
quently amuse  themselves  with  the  contemplation 
of  beautiful  forms  and  figures  : such  agreeable 
views  should  be  purposely  afforded,  especially  to  a 
female  connoisseur , even  though  no  other  advan- 
tage should  be  derived  from  them,  than  what 
arises  from  calm  pleasures  and  placid  sensations. 
An  observation  of  N icolai  will  give  considerable 
weight  to  my  assertion  : this  sagacious  traveller, 
when  visiting  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  in 
Germany,  took  notice  of  a variety  of  female  coun- 
tenances divinely  beautiful,  especially  when  en- 
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gaged  in  devout  exercises.  I am  therefore  induced 
to  repeat  my  opinion,  that  no  effect  of  the  imagi- 
nation on  particular  parts  of  the  body,  can  be 
maintained  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

Consistently  with  these  observations,  it  may  be 
safely  maintained,  that  terrifying  narratives,  on 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  are  usually 
added  by  those  who  repeat  them,  deserve  little  or 
no  credit.  For,  if  a child  be  born  with  a mark, 
or  any  other  deformity,  the  mother  then  only  re- 
collects some  striking  accident,  by  which  she  was 
frightened  during  her  pregnancy.  It  would  in* 
deed  be  extraordinary,  if,  in  the  course  of  nine 
months,  no  circumstance  should  have  occurred, 
to  which  the  mark  of  her  child  might  be  attri- 
buted : thus,  on  the  death  of  a valued  relation, 
his  friends  generally  remember  some  singular  omen 
which  happened  previous  to  his  decease.  Such  is 
the  uncertainty  prevailing  among  prophets  and 
dreamers ! In  general,  however,  the  power  of 
imagination  upon  the  child  in  embryo,  cannot  be 
entirely  denied;  as  it  may  be  productive  of  certain 
impressions  affecting  the  form  and  shape  of  the 
foetus. 

Pregnant  women  ought  to  avoid  every  kind  of 
agitating  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  carriages  with 
rapidity  on  uneven  roads,  dancing,  lifting  or  car- 
rying heavy  loads;  in  short,  all  masculine  and  far 
tiguing  employments  whatever.  Travelling  in  a* 
convenient  carriage  will  not  be  hurtful,  especially 
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if  an  additional  cushion  be  placed  on  the  seat,  to 
relieve  the  jolting  motion.  Connubial  privi- 
leges, though  a temporary  renunciation  of  them 
should  frequently  require  considerable  resolution, 
must  be  used  with  the  greatest  moderation.  Every 
kind  of  commotion,  as  well  as  muscular  exercise 
when  carried  to  excess,  may  easily  occasion  he- 
morrhages, and  check  the  progress  of  Nature. 

Not  less  prejudicial  to  health,  is  the  custom  of 
attending  divine  service,  shortly  before  the  period 
of  delivery  ; as  women  are  then  subjed  to  conti- 
nual and  inexpressible  anxiety,  arising  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  taken  in  labour. 

On  the  contrary,  an  excessive  effeminacy  is 
equally  injurious,  as  it  originates  from  an  indo- 
lent mode  of  life ; long  continued  sitting,  particu- 
larly in  damp  apartments ; want  of  fresh  air,  or 
too  warm  an  atmosphere  produced  by  over-heating 
the  rooms ; immoderate  covering  of  the  body  ; 
and  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  which  are  extremely 
hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Many  a pregnant  lady  will 
scarcely  venture  to  put  her  foot  on  the  ground, 
and  trembles  at  the  idea  of  a miscarriage  ; she 
anxiously  consults  her  physician  on  every  trifling 
occasion,  or  the  slightest  change  of  the  air  : thus 
she  deprives  herself  of  the  necessary  ease  and  sere- 
nity of  mind,  which  has  an  essential  and  benefi- 
cial influence  on  her  own  health,  as  well  as  that  of 
Jier  child.  Frequent  and  gentle  exercise  in  the 
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open  air,  and  domestic  occupations  which  require 
moderate  exerrions,  are  much  to  be  recommended. 

With  respect  to  food,  i would  not  advise  preg- 
nant women  to  make  an  essential  difference ; but 
1 must  warn  them  against  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  particularly  against  spirituous  li- 
quors, much  coffee,  spices,  and  hot  soups.  Ladies 
in  such  a situation,  generally  conceive  that  they 
should  eat  in  the  proportion  of  two  persons,  and 
therefore  load  their  stomachs  with  food.  Hence, 
during  the  last  period  of  pregnancy,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  numerous  complaints,  such  as  a continual 
sickness,  vomiting,  head-ach,  heart-burn,  and  cos- 
tiveness ; while  the  accumulation  of  impurities  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  contributes  to  the  difficulty 
of  labour. 

Many  women  consider  most  of  the  complaints 
with  which  they  are  affiidled  during  pregnancy, 
as  the  natural  consequences  of  then  state,  though 
these  in  fa£t  proceed  from  their  own  improper  con- 
duct, that  is  inimical  to  health,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  avoided. 

All  food  of  a wholesome  nature  is  the  more 
easily  digested,  if  sufficient  exercise  be  taken,  and 
free  air  enjoyed  as  much  as  possible  ; but  this 
end  is  particularly  promoted  by  a serene  state  of 
mind. 

The  best  drink  for  pregnant  women  is  pure 
watery  next  to  this,  I would  recommend  a well- 
» fermented 
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fermented  beer,  whey,  or  butter-milk,  particularly 
in  costive  habits. 

As  pregnancy  advances,  the  woman  must  en- 
deavour to  prepare  herself  for  the  principal  duty  of 
a mother,  that  of  suckling  her  own  child  ; pro- 
vided it  can  be  accomplished  under  the  condi- 
tions before  mentioned.  Were  it  only  for  the 
successful  performance  of  this  duty,  stays  ought 
to  be  abandoned  ; because  the  nipples  become 
compressed  by  their  use,  so  that  at  length  they 
almost  entirely  disappear. 

The  breasts  should  be  timely  prepared  for  the 
performance  of  the  maternal  office;  for  which 
purpose  the  following  expedient,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Prof.  Osiander,  may  in  general  be 
adopted.  The  indurated  scarf  skin,  with  which 
the  breasts  are  covered,  must  be  daily  washed  with 
soap  and  luke-warm  water,  which  will  gradually 
render  it  more  pliable,  so  that  it  may  be  gently 
removed  with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a blunt 
knife,  or  still  more  safely  with  a piece  of  card. 
When  the  old  epidermis  is  cleared,  the  new  skin 
must  be  strengthened,  that  it  may  not  become 
sore  from  the  sudtion  of  the  child. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  effedt,  some  fine 
rags  should  for  several  days  be  placed  upon  the 
nipples,  having  previously  been  impregnated  with 
good  wine  or  spirits  of  lavender,  or  with  pure 
brandy,  in  which  a quantity  of  white  lily  and  rose 
leaves,  in  a fresh  state,  have  been  steeped. 

H' 
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If  the  nipples  are  sunk  in  the  breasts,  they  must 
be  'drawn  out  with  glasses  purposely  constructed : 
when  tills  is  effected,  a couple  of  small  cases, 
made  of  lime-tree,  and  dipped  in  virgin  wax, 
should  be  placed  over  them  ; but  nut-shells,  or 
other  hard  substances,  are  improper  substitutes. 

When  the  nipples  appear  to  lie  too  deep  in  the 
breasts,  they  ought,  previous  to  delivery,  to  be 
attracted  by  the  means  above  described.  But  if 
glasses  be  not  at  hand,  a Dutch  clay  tobacco- 
pipe  of  a large  size  may  be  substituted ; the  bowl 
of  which  being  placed  on  the  nipples,  and  the  air 
drawn  out,  they  will  thus  be  restored  to  their  pro- 
per situation.  After  the  nipples  are  raised  by  re- 
peated suCtion,  they  may  be  covered  with  a ring 
made  of  gum-elastic.  But  if  this  process  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed,  it  should  be  performed  in  the 
earliest  period  of  pregnancy. 

No  pregnant  woman,  who  has  any  regard  for 
herself  and  child,  will  take  either  medicines  or 
domestic  remedies,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  mid- 
wife, without  previously  applying  for  medical 
advice  : drastic  purgatives,  violent  diaphoretics, 
or  other  means  of  promoting  parturition,  when 
administered  by  unskilful  hands,  have  destroyed 
many  mothers  and  children ; nor  will  a sensible 
person  send  for  medicines  to  a druggist’s  shop,  or 
purchase  them  from  vagrant  mountebanks,  but 
on  every  occasion  consult  her  professional  at- 
tendant-s. 
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Many  erroneously  imagine,  that  blood-letting  is 
useful  during  pregnancy  : hence,  mercenary  bleed- 
ers, and  imprudent  midwives,  contribute  to  sup- 
port that  ill-founded  opinion.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  veneseftion  is  a remedy,  which 
ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  the  greatest 
precaution,  as  the  loss  of  blood  may  precipitate 
a pregnant  woman  into  many  dangerous  diseases, 
and  even  occasion  a miscarriage.  Instances  of 
this  nature  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice ; 

. and  I have  known  ladies,  who  have  unfortunately 
been  subject  to  successive  abortions,  because,  by 
the  advice  of  their  friends,  they  regularly  submit- 
ted to  be  bled  on  such  occasions.  On  their  be- 
coming pregnant  again,  I warned  them  of  the 
mischief  resulting  from  this  practice ; and  they 
now  enjoy  the  happiness  of  being  mothers.  Though 
neither  the  advice  of  a midwife  nor  any  illiterate 
person  ought  to  be  followed,  in  this  respebt,  yet  it 
would  be  proper  to  consult  a physician,  whether 
bleeding  be  necessary  ; as,  in  some  instances,  this 
simple  operation  may  preserve  the  foetus,  and  pro- 
tect the  mother  against  many  accidents,  to  which 
she  is  liable  in  consequence  of  her  peculiar  situ- 
ation. 
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TREATMENT  OF  A CHILD,  FROM  THE 
PERIOD  OF  ITS  BIRTH. 


THE  full  period  of  pregnancy  having  arrived, 
the  woman  is  seized  with  pains  of  labour.  Scarcely 
has  a minute  elapsed,  when,  to  her  utmost  aston- 
ishment and  extacy,  she  perceives  that  the  deli- 
very is  accomplished.  She  beholds  in  her  lap  a 
lovely  full-sized  infant,  fresh  as  the  morning  rose. 

' , 

Sweet  intercourse 

Of  looks  and  smiles  : for,  smiles  from  reason- flow. 

To  brute  denied,  and  arc  of  love  the  food. 

MILTON. 

*.  / 

With  the  most  delicious  sensations  she  gives  the 

Erst  proof  of  her  maternal  affection. 

Thus  the  babe  is  brought  into  the  world,  and 
announces  its  existence  with  a cry.  1 o facilitate 
the  penetration  of  air  into  its  lungs,  the  midwife 
•should  introduce  her  fingers  into  the  child’s 
mouth,  and  clear  away  the  slimy  matter  which 
adheres  to  it : this  is  particularly  necessary  when 
the  infant  has  the  rattles  in  its,  throat.  Her  next 
operation  is  to  tie  and  cut  the  navel-string,  when 
the  umbilical  vessels  have  discharged  their  blood, 

pulsation 
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pulsation  lias  ceased,  and  after  the  umbilical  chord 
has  been  cleared  of  its  contents,  by  squeezing  it 
towards  the  after-birth  : this,  however,  is  not  done 
with  a view  to  obviate  the  small-pox,  as  has  been 
erroneously  asserted  even  by  medicai  writers,  but 
to  prevent  the  fetid  smell  of  the  navel-string,  and 
to  promote  its  separation, 

If  the  chiid  be  apparently  still-born,  or  ex- 
tremely debilitated,  the  following  are,  in  general, 
the  most  obvious  symptoms ; namely,  a collapsed 
and  pale  countenance,  blue  lips,  and  flabby  de- 
pendent limbs  ; the  consequences  of  a suspension 

1 

of  the  vital  powers,  but  seldom  of  apoplexy,  which 
manifests  itself  by  a red  and  bloated  face,  promi- 

% 

nent  eyes,  and  large  livid  spots  upon  the  skin  ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  a degree  of  warmth  is  felt  upon 
the  body,  and  a pulsation  may  be  perceived  at 
the  umbilical  artery.  The  child  should  be  placed 
in  a moderately  warm  bath  ; its  mouth  and  nose 
cleared  of  the  adhering  viscid  matter,  by  a piece 
of  rag  wrapped  round  the  finger  ; a person  should 
then  blow  air  into  its  mouth,  without  closing  the 
nostrils,  and  at  each  inflation  the  breasts  should 
be  gently  raised,  by  compressing  the  sides.  The 
blowing,  however,  must  not  be  too  violent ; for, 
as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  breathe,  though  but 
faintly,  it  should  be  performed  progressively 
weaker;  and  when  it  respires  freely,  this  process 
must  be  discontinued.  Cold  water  alone,  or 
mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  wine,  should  then 

be 
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be  slowly  dropped,  from  a certain  height,  on  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  or  the  child  may  be  sprinkled 
with  a syringe.  After  each  affusion,  the  infant 
should  be  wiped  with  a warm  piece  of  flannel,  its 
stomach  gently  rubbed  with  the  open  hand,  and 
then  covered  with  warm  cloths  : having  applied 
these  means  with  due  precaution,  the  tender  infant 
oupht  to  rest  for  some  time  on  the  lap  of  the  nurse. 
If  no  signs  of  life  yet  become  manifest,  this  ex- 
periment should  be  repeated ; the  tongue  may  be 
rubbed  with  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  clysters  com- 
posed of  oil,  sait,  and  water,  should  without  delay 
be  administered** 

The 

* With  retard  to  strong-scented  substances,  it  deserves  to  be 
Remarked,  that,  in  general,  bribed  onions  or  garlic,  cr  vo- 
latile salts,  may  be  held  to  the  nose  of  the  infant  without 
danger;  if  they  be  applied  with  due  precaution. 

If  the  child  exhibit  signs  of  life,  by  moving  its  jaws  ; if 
the  lips  become  red  ; if  it'  open  its  eyes,  cr  breathe  freely,  the 
means  above-mentioned  must  be  more  gently  and  cautiously 
applied.  Should  the  after-birth  be  immediately  discharged, 
it  ought  to  be  put,  together  with  the  child,  into  a bath,  and 
its.  body  may  be  rubbed  with  somewhat  increased  strength  j 
but  the  umbilical  chord  must  not  be  cut  till  the  child  has  reco- 
vered its  vital  energy.  Substances  of  a pungent  taste  ought 
bv  no  means  to  be  used  ; though,  if  the  infant  be  able  to  swal- 
low, a few  drops  of  wine  may  be  administered  ; but  if  its*, 
throat  rattles,  and  abounds  with  mucilage,  a tea-spoon  full  of 
honey  of  squills  may  be  given,  as  well  as  clysters  composed  of 
wine  and  water.  No  children  that  arc  still-born,  ought  to 

be  considered  as  really  dead  ; lor,  in  most  instances,  they 

mav 
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The  midwife  should  carefully  examine  the  body 
of  the  child,  whether  any  defect  or  mal-conforma- 
tion  be  discoverable,  in  order  that  a physician  may 
be  timely  consulted.  She  should  also  pay  parti- 
cular attention  that  it  may  not  suffer  from  cold. 
Immediately  after  its  birth,  it  ought  to  be  wrapped 
in  warm  cloths,  or  placed  in  a warm  bed ; for  too 
cold  a method  of  treating  infants,  is  the  cause  of 
many  diseases  ; and  in  consequence  of  such  mis- 
management, many  a child  does  not  thrive,  but 
remains  feeble  during  life.  Nay,  the  midwife 
must  not  neglect  the  child,  by  paying  too  great 
attention  to  the  mother;  the  latter  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  another  person,  while  the 
midwife  is  employed  with  the  former.  When  the 
infant  is  conveyed  to  the  bath,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  water  be  only  luke- warm.  In  most  cases, 
except  when  the  child  is  extremely  debilitated, 
pure  water  is  preferable ; but  if  wine  be  added, 
the  quantity  should  be  small,  lest  it  stupify  the 
infant.  Violent  friction,  in  order  to  clear  the 
child  of  viscid  humours,  is  injurious;  as  the  tender 
skin  may  thus  be  made  sore,  and  even  inflamed. 
The  least  hurtful  method  that  can  be  adopted,  is 
that  of  drawing  the  remainder  of  the  navel-string 
towards  the  left  side  of  the  child’s  body. 

may  be  restored.  I would  seriously  recommend  this  passage, 
relative  to  the  first  treatment  of  new-torn  infants,  to  be  laid 
before  the  midwife,  immediately  after  her  arrival,  in  order 
that  she  may,  in  case  of  necessity,  derive  from  it  proper 
information. 
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On  no  account  should  the  roller  be  bound  too 
tight  over  the  navel ; it  ought  to  remain  in  such 
a state,  that  a finger  may  be  easily  introduced  un- 
der it : the  infant’s  clothes  should  also  be  as  free 
as  possible  from  pins. 

When  the  child  is  undressed,  the  remaining 
piece  of  the  navel-string  must  by  no  means  be 
pulled,  because  it  may  readily  be  tom  off,  and 
the  child  bleed  to  death.  Sometimes  the  vessels 
of  the  umbilical  chord,  which  before  were  distend- 
ed with  blood,  will  collapse,  the  bandage  become 
loose,  and  the  life  of  the  babe  be  endangered  by 
excessive  bleeding;  the  state  of  the  roller  must 
therefore',  from  time  to  time,  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. 

The  midwife  should  not  continue  the  use  of 
the  bandage,  after  the  remainder  of  the  navel- 
string,  which  is  separated  by  the  ligature,  has  been 
entirely  discharged.  If  this  circumstance  be  not 
attended  to,  such  negled  may  easily  occasion  a 
rupture.  The  divided  part  of  the  umbilical  chord 
will  spontaneously  drop  away,  like  a dry  leal,  or 
the  stalk  of  a ripe  apple.  All  petty  artifices  there- 
fore, to  accelerate  this  separation,  are  entiiely  su- 
perfluous ; because  the  same  effed  would  take 
place  by  the  efforts  of  Nature,  even  though  no 
ligature  were  employed  for  the  purpose*.  Prof. 

* Vcber  die  Ursachen  nnd  Verhutung  dcr  N bel  und  Leistcn- 
bruche ; cine  Preis-schrift.  On  the  causes  and  preventive 
means  of  umbilical  and  inguinal  raptures;  a prize-essay. 
Frankiort  on  the  Maine,  1797. 

SoM- 
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Sommering  has  satisfadorily  demonstrated,  that 
most  ruptures  in  the  region  of  the  navel,  and  in 
the  groins,  proceed  from  the  above  practice  of 
binding  the  umbilical  chord  too  tight. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  infant  to  be  properly 
swaddled,  but  in  such  a manner  that  the  belly- 
band  is  drawn  loosely  round  its  body,  while  the 
arms  and  legs  remain  at  perfed  liberty,  and  the 
free  motion  of  the  child  be  in  no  manner  im- 
peded. All  folds  in  its  dress  should  be  avoided, 
lest  the  child  be  pinched  by  them  : and  after  be- 
ing thus  managed,  it  may  be  invested  with  a 
shirt. 

Whoever  has  the  love  of  a child  at  heart,  will 
not  suffer  it  to  be  dressed  or  swaddled  too  tight  ; 
as  nothing  can  be  more  injurious:  but  I intend 
to  speak  farther  on  this  subjed  in  the  sequel. 
Meanwhile,  I entreat  every  mother,  who  is  an- 
xious about  the  welfare  of  her  progeny,  to  pay 
the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the  above  point, 
and  refled  with  the  greatest  attention  upon  every 
circumstance  which  1 shall  state,  relative  to  the 
prejudicial  effeds  of  tight  dressing  and  swaddling. 

It  is  customary  *o  present  a mother  with  her 
infant,  in  the  lying-in  bed.  Although  the  inex- 
pressible happiness  of  beholding  her  beloved  babe 
upon  her  lap,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  denied, 
yet  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  lie  Cne  whole 
night  at  her  side.  Some  person  should  sit  up  in 
the  room  ; and,  as  soon  as  the  mother  fails  asleep, 

remove 
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remove  the  child ; for,  if  negledted,  it  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  overlaid ; a misfor- 
tune which  not  unfrequently  happens.  The  little 
basket  proposed  in  Faust’s  Catechism  of  Healthy 
cannot  be  recommended ; because  the  child,  when 
placed  in  it,  and  kept  by  the  mother  in  bed,  may 
easily  fall  out,  if  she,  or  the  nurse,  while  giving  it 
the  breast,  should  happen  to  dose. 

There  is  a custom  which  almost  universally 
prevails,  namely,  that  of  administering  to  children 
some  medicine  in  the  form  of  a julep,  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  meconium ; for  this  purpose  a prepara- 
tion of  rhubarb  is  generally  used,  a tea-spoon  full 
of  which  is  given  at  intervals.  I am  also  per- 
suaded that  this  first  evacuation  is  necessary,  and 
should  not  be  postponed,  lest  the  child  might  be 
affiicled  with  pains  in  the  bowels,  or  even  convul- 
sions. A tea-spoon  full  of  that  remedy  may  be 
given  to  the  infant  every  third  hour,  during  the 
first  and  second  days  of  its  life.  If  rhubarb  should 
not  be  preferred,  a tea-spoon  full  or  two  of  the 
honey  of  squills  may  be  substituted.  By  such 
means,  children  will  more  readily  take  the  breast, 
and  suck  with  greater  eagerness.  In. short,  the 
discharge  of  the  meconium  is  a certain  mean  of 
preservation. 

Nothing;,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  than 
the  superstitious  practice  of  giving  solid  food  to 
children,  before  they  are  carried  to  the  baptismal 
font:  and  these- morsels  are  generally  of  a crude 

and 
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and  hard  nature,  so  that  it  maybe  easily  imagined 
what  injury  must  be  produced  by  this  first  attack 
on  the  tender  stomach  of  a new-born  infant. 

Another  opinion  is  very  prevalent,  namely,  that 
a child  should  not  be  put  to  the  breast,  bef  ;re  it 
is  twelve,  or  even  twenty- four  hours  old  ; but,  in 
the  mean  time,  it  is  crammed  with  other  kinds  of 
fooci,  whicn  at  this  period  must  be  highly  injuri- 
ous. I therefore  advise  a mother,  as  soon  as  she 
has  somewhat  recovered  her  strength  by  a short 
and  refreshing  sleep,  to  give  her  child  the  breast 

without  hesitation ; because  the  first  milk  is  in  a 

/ t 

manner  intended  by  Nature,  most  effe&;ually  to 
carry  oft  the  impurities  cf  the  intestinal  canal. 
Hence  I am  or  opinion,  that  the  practice  above 
alluded  to,  is  the  pre-cusposing  cause  of  the  thrush, 
which  in  many  countries  so  generally  prevails. 

11  a mother  shou  d not  be  able  to  perform  the 
immediately  on  awaking  from  her 
first  sleep  after  delivery,  or  if' the  infant  should 
refuse  to  imbibe  that  balsamic  liquor,  it  may  be 
nourished  by  small  quantities  of  a syrup  made  of 
sugar.  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  if 
the  babe  were  to  receive  no  other  nourishment  for 

a whole  day,  till  the  mother  is  able  to  give  it  the 
breast. 

ith  lespect  to  suckling,  and  nurture  in  gene- 
ral, farther  paiticulars  will  be  stated  in  the  course 
of  this  woik.  But  1 entreat  my  readers  to  pay 
attention  to  the  following  circumstance : 
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As  soon  as  a woman  is  takep.  in  labour,  her 
female  neighbours  and  acquaintances  assemble 
around  her ; the  apartment  is  crowded  by  a num- 
ber of  visitors ; and  the  air  becomes  corrupted  to 
a decree  extremely  detrimental  to  the  woman  as 
well  as  the  infant.  This  assemblage  of  people 
must  therefore  be  avoided  : three  persons,  besides 
the  midwife,  can  afford  ail  the  assistance  required. 
Of  these,  one  may  be  employed  with  the  child, 
another  should  attend  on  the  woman,  and  the  third 
is  only  necessary  to  procure  whatever  may  be 
wanted.  The  apartment,  also,  ought  not  to  be 
immoderately  heated. 

After  the  delivery  is  accomplished,  the  child,  a$ 
well  as  the  mother,  should  be  left  to  undisturbed 
repose.  A bed  without  curtains  is  preferable  on 
such  an  occasion  ; for  bed-hangings  tend  to  check 
perspiration,  prevent  the  mother  from  surveying 
the  motions  of  her  infant,  and  injure  her  eyes ; 
because  the  stronger  light  of  the  apartment  sen- 
sibly affeds  the  organs  of  sight,  when  it  is  received 
in  a darkened  place. 

When  the  child  is  placed  in  bed,  it  ought  to  be 
laid  alternately  on  its  left  and  right  side,  so  that, 
if  it  should  vomit  during  sleep,  the  impure  liquid 
may  not  return  to  the  throat,  but  be  discharged 
from  the  mouth. 

It  is  improper  to  carry  the  infant  or  suffer  it  to 
lie  exposed  to  a dazzling  light,  which  hurts  the 
eyes,  by  producing  weakness  and  inflammation. 

When 
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When  the  eye-lids  adhere  together,  they  should 
be  carefuily  washed  with  cold  water.  The  child’s 
bed,  or  cradle,  must  not  be  placed  near  the  fire, 
but  the  infant  ought  always  to  be  kept  moderately 
warm.  All  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  or  a 
draught  of  cold  air,  as  well  as  frequent  exposure 
abroad,  are  equally  injurious.  Another  detrimen- 
tal pia&ice,  is  that  of  carrying  children  from 
warm  apartments  immediately  into  a colder  at- 
mosphere : the  more  mild  and  uniform  the  tem- 
perature is,  in  which  the  child  is  kept,  that  is,  the 
nearer  it  approaches  to  the  natural  degree  of  heat 
it  has  experienced  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  it 
will  be  the  more  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
its  tender  life. 

A new-born  infant  is  not  calculated  to  endure 
sudden  alternations  of  air  and  weather.  Hence 
we  fail  in  so  many  attempts  to  render  children 
hardy;  because  we  expose  them  to  changes  of 
temperature  insupportable  by  their  tender  organs; 
though  it  is  proved  by  experience,  that,  once 
hardened,  they  will  be  able  to  encounter  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  weather  which  are  felt  even  by 
an  adult,  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Our 
ancestors,  and  even  the  savages  of  modern  times, 
certainly  trained  up  their  children  more  hardy 
than  we  do  in  general,  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
defy  the  influence  of  the  elements;  but  the  whole 
treatment  was  conformable  to  that  end.  The  pa- 
rents also  of  such  children,  ought  to  be  taken  into 

m 2 con  si- 
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consideration,  as  we  shall  thence  be  enabled  to 
account  for  many  circumstances  which  are  appa- 
rently inexplicable. 

Christianity  requires  that  the  child  should  be 
baptized  ; but  it  does  not  demand  any  sacrifice  at 
the  expence  of  health,  and  even  life  ; for  its  object 
is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Hence, 
in  the  performance  of  this  religious  ceremony,  it 
is  a duty  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  prove 
dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the  new-made 
Christian. 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  with  cold  water,  may 
in  winter  become  very  injurious  to  the  child,  by 
occasioning  convulsive  fits,  apoplexy,  and  some- 
times sudden  death.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  bap- 
tismal water  should  be  used  too  hot  (a  custom 
that  prevails  in  several  parts  of  Germany),  it  may 
prove  equally  hurtful.  An  instance  has  occurred, 
where  a young  man  became  subject  to  incurable 
epilepsy,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  hot  water  at 
his  christening. 

When  the  child,  is  suddenly  sprinkled  with 
water,  particularly  during  sleep,  a violent  agita- 
tion is  the  necessary  consequence.  Such  a sti- 
mulus is  often  successfully  employed  for  resusci- 
tating bodies  apparently  dead  : hence,  its  violent 
effect  on  the  tender  frame  of  an  infant,  may  be 
easily  imagined. 

I have  frequently  heard  of  very  debilitated  civil- 
dren,  who  have  unexpectedly  recovered  from  a 

state- 
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state  apparently  lifeless,  by  the  affusion  of  cold 
water  in  private  baptism.  The  impression  of  cold, 
however,  on  the  susceptible  organs  of  a living 
child,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  violent 
effects  : and  though  many  may  be  inclined  to  doubt 
this  assertion,  yet  I am  fully  convinced  of  its 
truth  ; as  people  in  general  erroneously  compare 
the  feelings  of  new-born  children  with  those  of 
hardened  adults  *. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  wet  and  cold, 
the  child  should  be  wiped  dry  immediately  after 
the  baptism.  It  must  doubtless  be  injurious  to 
the  infant,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  open  air  with 
the  water  imbibed  by  its  swaddling  clothes.  The 
practice  of  tightly  covering  up  children  in  feather- 
beds on  this  occasion,  to  defend  them  against  the 
cold  air,  is  likewise  detrimental  ; because  the 
body,  alter  having  been  as  it  were  confined  in  a 
vapour- bath,  is  suddenly  uncovered,  exposed  to 
the  cold  air,  and  baptized  with  cold  water  : it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  conceive,  that  such  treat- 
ment may  occasion  the  greatest  injury.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  doubt  this  proposition,  plainly 
evince  that  they  are  thoroughly  unacquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  the  human  frame. 

t 

The  officiating  clergyman  ought  to  be  cautioned  against 
pouring  the  water  used  in  baptism,  upon  the  child  from  any 
distance ; as  it  would  be  safer  to  allow  this  fluid  to  drop  gently, 
and  as  closely  as  possible,  on  the  tender  face  of  the  infant. 
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The  christening  of  children  in  winter,  within 
the  church,  has  been  frequently  and  justly  cen- 
suied.  In  some  places,  indeed,  this  religious  ce- 
remony is  performed  in  the  vestry ; but  however 
well  intended  this  change  of  place  may  be,  it  does 
not  prevent  the  injuries  which  too  often  arise, 
when  infants  are  carried  from  the  hoc  nursery 
into  the  cold  air,  and  particularly  if  the  church 
be  situated  at  a distance.  Permission  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  granted,  for  baptizing  children  in  the 
winter  season  at  the  houses  ol  their  parents;  and 
in  this  instance,  all  ranks  ought  to  share  the  be- 
nefit alike ; for  it  is  in  many  places  customary  to 
confer  this  privilege  of  health,  exclusively,  on 
the  children  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Thus, 
by  keeping  the  tender  body  in  an  uniform  tem- 
perature, all  injuries  will  be  avoided,  and  mariy  a 
life  preserved.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  detri- 
mental to  a new  born  infant,  than  contracting  a 
cold,  which  may  be  productive  of  a variety  of  in- 
curable diseases.  The  minister  who,  with  the 
most  conscientious  fidelity,  pays  the  last  visit  to  a 
sick  person  at  a considerable  distance  fiom  his 
church,  would  certainly  net  .cbjed  to  perform 
the  first  of  sacred  rites  without  endangering  the 
lives  of  his  dock,  logo  with  apostolic  humility  to 
the  houses  of  his  parishioners,  and  christen  chil- 
dren, as  the  Apostles  did  in  the  primitb  e ages. 

Before  I conclude  this  sedien,  1 shall  offer  only 

another  hint.  Parents  who  feel  a lively  concern 

for 
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for  the  health  of  their  progeny,  should  rather  de- 
lay the  ceremony  of  christening  in  summer,  till 
the  child  is  five  days  old ; and  in  winter,  till  it 
has  attained  at  least  the  eighth  day,  even  though 
it  be  apparently  vigorous  and  healthy  : at  that  pe- 
riod of  its  life,  the  change  of  temperature  will  be 
less  sensibly  felt ; and  relieving  divines  will  have 
no  reason  to  objed  to  this  delay. 


m 4 


os 


ON  THE 


INJURIOUS  AND  SUPERSTITIOUS 
CUSTOMS  OF  MIDWIVES. 


IT  is  a duty  incumbent  on  authors,  to  point 
out  a variety  of  mischievous  practices  prevalent 
among  the  common  midwives ; and  it  is  no  less 
the  duty  of  parents,  to  prevent  such  persons  from 
injuring  their  children,  through  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition. Beside  the  abuses  before  alluded  to, 
there  are  numberless  others;  yet  the  following 
may  be  sufficient  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

First , Illiterate  midwives  are  accustomed  to 
compress  the  head  of  the  child,  in  order,  as  they 
suppose,  to  give  it  a better  form  : this  is  done 
particularly  when  the  parietal  bones  are  apparently 
displaced  by  pressure,  in  consequence  of  difficult 
parturition ; but,  by  such  attempts,  the  brain  of 
the  child  is  easily  injured.  I know  a boy  thirteen 
years  of  age,  a perfect  idiot,  who  is  indebted  for 
this  misfortune  to  a similar  treatment.  Nature 
alone  will  gradually  and  spontaneously  restore  the 
. head  to  its  proper  form  : and  after  the  first  year, 
in  most  cases,  no  deformity  remains,  provided 
the  child’s  head  was  originally  oval. 


\ 


Secondly , 
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Secondly , Some  women  are  addidted  to  the 
abominable  custom  of  forcibly  drawing  out  the 
nipples  of  a new-born  female  infant,  in  order  to 
express  from  their  tender  breasts  the  aqueous  fluid 
with  which  they  are  filled.  This  practice  is  re- 
peated for  the  first  nine  days  of  its  life,  every  time 
the  child  is  dressed  or  undressed  ; because  it  is 
absurdly  imagined,  that  girls,  thus  managed, 
will  abound  in  milk  when  they  become  mothers. 
But  the  consequences  of  such  treatment  are,  cal- 
losities and  indurations  of  the  breasts,  nay,  even 
cancer. 

Thirdly , Another  excessively  vulgar  expedient 
is  practised  by  these  untutored  women,  who  fancy 
that  ruptures  of  the  navel  may  thus  be  prevented  : 
namely,  when  the.  umbilical  chord  has  been  dis- 
charged, they  compress  the  navel  with  the  broad 
part  of  the  thumb,  till  it  is  buried  in  the  body : 
from  this  custom  alone  arises  tne  very  evil  which 
they  wish  to  obviate. 

Fourthly , After  having  separated  the  navel- 
string,  the  blood  is  pressed  three  times  towards 
the  remaining  part  of  the  chord,  and  some  of 
this  fluid  superstitiously  introduced  into  the 
mouth  of  the  infant.  The  injurious  tendency 
of  this  pradice  may  easily  be  conceived,  as  the 
blood  which  issues  from  this  vessel  cannot  fail  to 
huit  the  child,  if  not  sufficiently  expressed,  though 
none  of  it  should  be  swallowed. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly , The  midwives  also,  in  some  places, 
pour  a little  of  the  water  in  which  the  child  has 
been  bathed,  three  times  into  its  mouth  ; an  ab- 
surdity which  is  repeated  after  each  successive 
bathing.  This  water  is  very  impure,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally heated  in  copper  vessels;  or,  what  is  still 
worse,  if  they  make-  use  of  a bathing-machine 
const  ruded  of  a similar  metal.  Hence  originate 
gripes,  colics,  and  convulsions;  in  short,  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  a variety  of  infantile  diseases. 

Sixthly , The  prevailing  notion  among  mid- 
wives, that  the  tongue  of  every  child  should  be 
loosened,  is  also  produdive  of  injurious  conse- 
quences ; for  there  is  scarcely  one  case  in  an  hun- 
ch ed,  where  this  operation  is  necessary;  the  per- 
formance of  which  requires  all  the  skill  ot  an  ex- 
perienced surgeon  : thus  mid  wives,  by  simply 
separating  the  ligament  of  the  tongue  wah  their 
nails,  frequently  lacerate  the  sublingual  2.1  ten  , 
and  thence  are  produced  bad  ulcers,  and  even  mor- 
tal hemorrhages.  It  is  better  to  delay  this  opeia- 
tion,  where  it  cannot  be  altogether  dispensed 
with  ; because  the  de fed  is  often  removed  by  the 
spontaneous  motion  of  the  tongue;  or  the  ope ra- 
tor  may  be  more  successful,  after  the  child  has 
advanced  to  a few  years  of  age. 

Seventhly , Midwives  of  the  lower  class  harbour, 

in  general,  insuperable  prejudices,  which  may 

prove  extremely  detrimental,  both  to  the  lying-in 

woman 
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woman  and  her  child.  For  instance,  when  they 
observe  a wrinkle  upon  the  child’s  head,  they  im- 
mediately predict  that  it  will  be  short-lived.  This 
appearance  on  the  skin  is  superstitiously  called 
“ tne  crown  ol  death;”  but  in  fad,  it  arises  only 
from  a long  com  pressure  of  the  head  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  pelvis,  and  the  consequent  sepa- 
ration of  the  sutures  of  the  brain  : yet  credulous 
females  are  weak  enough  to  alarm  the  mother 
with  such  despicable  predictions. 

Eigkihly , Never  should  the  midwife  be  permit- 
ted to  ad  the  part  of  a physician  or  surgeon. 
Most  persons  of  this  description  encourage  the 
worst  of  abuses,  to  which  the  submission  of  mo- 
thers is  eagerly  enforced.  If  the  child  is  debili- 
i-'-uto,  they  administer  their  favourite  remedy, 
brandy,  wnich  produces  convulsions,  suffocation, 
and  apoplexy.  On  observing  that  an  infant  had 
turned  blue  in  the  face  after  such  an  experiment, 
one  o!  these  pretenders  remarked,  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence,  as  it  could  not  be  injurious. 
Others  give  cofree  to  new-born  babes;  again, 
others  attempt  to  cure  deformities,  by  lacing  the 
body  ; and  thus  inevitably  occasion  ruptures  and 
apoplexy;  diseases  which  often  follow  a deter- 
mination of  blood  towards  the  head. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  obvious,  that 
mot  nets  cannot  be  too  solicitous  to  acquire  fixed 
ana  just  principles,  which  may  guide  them  in  the 
management  ol  their  children.— -Fathers,  however, 

ought 
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ought  likewise  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  such  maxims  j because  women  after  delivery, 
are  not  in  a state  of  health  which  will  enable  them 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the  pra&ical,  and  most 
dignified,  part  of  maternal  duties. 


f 
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CHAP- 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON  THE  PROPER  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A NUR* 

SERY. 

children,  during  the  first  years  of  their  lives, 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  the 
nursery,  their  health  and  future  welfare  much  de- 
pend on  the  manner  in  which  that  apartment  is 
regulated.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted,  that 
many  useful  suggestions  relative  to  its  arrange- 
ment, apply  only  to  families  whose  situation  in 
life  permits  them  to  pay  that  attention  which  the 
importance  of  the  subjed  demands.  Parental 
affedion  alone  should  induce  them  to  spare  nei- 
ther trouole  nor  expence,  in  making  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  ensure  the  health  of  their  progeny* 
for  what  are  ail  the  riches  of  the  earth,  when  com- 
paied  with  sound  and  sprightly  children  ? But 
persons  in  easy  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  poor 
in  e\  eiy  station  of  life,  have  it  in  their  power  to 

attend  in  a great  measure  to  the  following  parti- 
culars. 

i.  On  the  requisites  of  a good  Ifursery. — An 
apartment  fit  to  be  inhabited  by  children,  ought 
to  be  spacious,  high,  perfcdly  dry,  and,  if  possible, 
above  the  ground-floor. 

It 
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It  is  a deplorable  custom,  to  convert,  in  general, 
the  most  indifferent,  the  dampest  and  lowest 
rooms,  into  nurseries,  where  no  pure  air  can  circu- 
late. Would  it  not  be  more  advantageous,  to 
appropriate  the  most  spacious  room  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  little  ones,  instead  of  devoting 
it  to  the  reception  of  visitors  ? Such  an  apart- 
ment would  be  more  superbly  decorated  by  the 
residence  of  strong  and  healthy  children,  than  by 
the  most  elegant  busts,  vases,  or  statues.  But,  in 
our  principal  mansions,  children  are  commonly 
confined-,  during  their  infancy,  among  domestics.; 
for  whom,  it  is  conceived,  the  meanest  corner  of 
the  house  is  good  enough.  The  nursery,  however, 
ought  to  be  capacious  and  airy,  to  afford  children 
an  opportunity  of  taking  some  exercise,  by  leap- 
in0-  and  running,  about,  when  the  weather  will  not 
permit  them  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  open 
air.  Nor  should  it  be  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  too  strong  a light ; as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
injurious  to  the  tender  eyes  of  infants;  and,  for 


the  same  reason,  red  or  crimson  curtains  ought 
never  to  be  here  employed. 

Wealthy  families  should  assign  two  chambers, 
opening  into  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  a nur- 
sery : in  one  of  these  the  children  might  sleep, 

J 

and  remain  in  the  other  while  awake  : thus  they 
ou°ht  never  to  repose  in  the  same  room  where 
they  have  passed  the  day;  because  breathing,  per- 
spiration, 
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spiration,  and  vapours  arising  from  hot  victuals, 
contaminate  the  atmosphere. 

2.  On  the  best  method  of  adapting  Nurseries  to 
the  purposes  of  Health. — Above  all,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  preserve  a pure  air  in  these  apartments, 
by  keeping  them  as  clean  as  possible,  and  avoid- 
ing every  employment  which  may  tend  to  corrupt 
it.  By  an  exadt  attention  to  cleanliness,  children 
will  be  early  accustomed  to  this  cardinal,  domes- 
tic virtue.  Whatever  is  contrary  to  this  advice, 
must  be  abandoned  without  delay.  T he  nursery 
ought  to  be  regularly  swept  once  a day  ; and  dur- 
ing this  occupation,  the  children  should  be  re- 
moved into  another  room,  or,  in  warm  weather, 
they  may  be  taken  abroad.  But,  if  they  cannot 
change  the  place  of  their  usual  residence,  it  may 
be  sprinkled  with  water  previous  to  sweeping,  in 
Older  to  lay  tne  dust,  which  would  otherwise  settle 
on  their  tender  lungs.  No  animal  food  should  be 
dressed  in  nurseries,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided; 
aioi  should  linen  be  washed,  dried,  or  ironed  there; 
as  these  processes  render  the  atmosphere  impure. 
Hanging  up  the  linen  of  children,  or  drying  their 
swaddling  clothes,  in  the  place  where  they  respire, 
produces  exhalations  highly  detrimental  to  their 
ejes,  which,  from  such  causes,  are  freouentlv  sub- 

* r\  ' 1 J 

ject  to  inflammations,  especially  in  winter.  At 
that  season,  therefore,  many  children  are  taken  ill, 
and  remain  in  a valetudinary  state  till  the  return 
of  spring,  when  they are  released  from  their  prisons. 

„ Dirty 
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Dirty  and  damp  rooms  also  occasion  cutaneous 
eruptions,  tumours,  as  well  as  a pale  and  inflated 
countenance. 

The  vapours  of  charcoal  ; the  exhalations  from 
damp  wood,  with  which  the  nursery  is  heated  ; 
as  well  as  the  strong  effluvia  of  flowers,  stupify 
children  of  a tender  age,  and  occasion  convulsions 
in  irritable  constitutions.  For  the  same  reasons, 

I cannot  approve  cf  the  smoke  produced  by  fumi- 
gating juniper-berries,  frankincense,  or  other  aro- 
matic substances.  It  is  erroneously  supposed  that 
this  fumigation  corrects  the  air:  the  disagreeable 
smell  will  indeed  be  removed,  but  a vapour  more 
pernicious  is  introduced  ; — a stupifying  remedy, 
which  occasions  head-ach  and  giddiness,  even  in 
adults,  especially  in  weakly  females,  while  it  is 
productive  of  numerous  disorders  in  delicate  in- 
fants, who  are  unable  to  complain.  Thus  poor 
children  generally  undergo  many  hardships,  be- 
fore we  are  persuaded  of  their  sufferings. 

There  is  no  method  of  purifying  corrupted  air, 
more  effectually  than  that  of  admitting  the  pure 
air  of  the  atmosphere  : hence,  the  frequent  open- 
ing of  the  window  is  the  best  means  of  procuring 
this  fluid  in  a pure  state.  In  ail  seasons,  they 
ought  to  be  daily  opened  ; yet  in  the  depth  of 
winter  it  is  preferable  to  open  them  only  about 
mid-day  ; while  very  young  children  should  be 
placed  in  bed,  and  prote&ed  by  a screen  against 
the  sudden  effects  of  cold. 


This 
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This  advice  is  indeed  not  economical,  but  it 
tends  to  preserve  health  ; and  consequently  the 
practice  of  renewing  the  air  should  not  be  negled- 
ed,  even  in  the  coldest  winter.  It  deserves,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked,  that  the  windows  must  not 
be  opened  too  early,  when  children  are  in  a state  of 
persp-ration  ; and  the  proper  time  would  perhaps 
be  about  nine  o clock  in  the  morning*  \ but  every 
draught  of  air  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  If 
we  wish  to  preserve  the  eyes  of  children,  no  sand^ 
should  be  strewed  in  the  nursery.  All  smoke  pro- 
ceeding from  coals,  is  likewise  hurtful  to  the 
breast ; but  if  the  room  must  be  fumigated,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  foul  air,  a window,  or  a 
small  door,  should,  during  that  process,  be 
kept  open. 

* This  suggestion  requires  to  be  explained ; as  Dr.  Struve, 
agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  Prof.  Hufeland,  supposes  that 
children,  in  general,  rise  between  six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  See  the  “ Introductory  Leftures,”  p.  104. 

+ Weikard  observes,  that  in  the  great  Foundling  Hospi- 
tal at  Moscow,  most  of  the  young  children  were  afflicted  with 
inflamed  eyes.  Such  infants,  however,  as  require  to  be  dressed 
in  swaddling  clothes,  are  reared  in  the  country,  whence  they 
are  afterwards  removed  to  that  institution.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  floors  there  are  covered  with  soft  red  flags,  from 
which  the  long  petticoats  of  the  poor  orphans  probably  raise 
the  dust,  so  injurious  to  their  tender  organs  of  sight,— Wei  - 

HARO’S  Vtrmiichu  Schrften;  or  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  ii. 

p.  21. 
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To  corred  the  air  of  an  apartment,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  employ  vinegar  moderately  warm, 
and  to  place  it  in  a fiat  vessel,  either  at  the  side 
of  a stove,  or  other  warm  place,  or  in  summer, 
next  a window,  where  it  may  receive  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  gradually  evaporate,  but  not  to  dry  ness  5 
a caution  which  ought  not  to  be  slighted.  A 
sponge  dipped  in  warm  vinegar,  and  suspended  in 
the  room,  will  in  some  degree  answer  the  same 
purpose ; or  a vessel  filled  with  hot  water  may  be 
used,  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar  poured  into  it, 
and  this  mixture  allowed  gradually  to  evaporate. 
In  order  to  destroy  impurities,  the  least  stupifying 
substances  are  perhaps  what  are  called  perfuming 
matches*;  yet,  to  prevent  dangerous  accidents, 
they  ought  to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  beds  of  children.  A few  words  more  will  suf- 
fice on  this  subject  — Let  us  place  no  implicit  re- 
liance on  those  artificial  means,  which  are  gene* 
rally  recommended  for  purifying  the  air : they  are 
neither  so  beneficial  nor  effe&ual  as  the  admission 
of  fresh  air  by  the  window,  or  the  door.  In  sum- 
mer, and  particularly  in  dry  weather,  the  window* 
should  be  left  open  every  day  for  several  hours^ 


* These  artificial  fumigators  represent  small  cones,  and  are- 
made  of  odoriferous  gums  and  different  aromatic  substances, 
which,  when  lighted,  emit  a fragrant  vapour  : they  arc  much 
used  throughout  Germany. — 1 'rand, 

though' 
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though  this  time  must  be  limited  in  cold  or  wet 
seasons. 

Sprinkling  of  the  floor  with  vinegar,  is  also  an 
useful  pradice ; but  its  evaporation  on  hot  bricks 
is  certainly  detrimental,  because  a quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  an  impure  air,  is  disengaged  by 
this  sudden  process. 

Ovens,  or  even  stoves,  constructed  with  a flue, 
so  that  they  may  be  heated  within  the  room,  as 
well  as  chimneys,  are  the  best  contrivances  for 
purifying  the  air  of  dwelling  rooms.  If  the  valve 
and  door  of  the  stove  be  left  open  over  night,  it 
will  easily  be  perceived  on  the  following  morning, 
that  all  the  pernicious  vapours  are  dissipated.  As 
long  as  the  stove  remains  full  of  embers,  the  valve 


of  the  tube  conducting  the  smoke  should  not  be 
shut  too  close ; as,  in  the  contrary  case,  the  suffo- 
cating vapour  would  be  repelled  into  the  room, 
and  the  air  be  vitiated,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
health. 

In  large  towns,  though  every  attention  be  paid 
to  the  cleanliness  of  houses,  it  is  nevertheless  very 
difficult  to  introduce  pure  air  into  apartments  $ 
as  narrow  lanes  and  filthy  courts  cannot  but  con- 
taminate the  atmosphere  in  their  vicinity  : yet  a 
draught  of  air  is  doubtless  preferable  to  stagnating 
"vapours,  and  therefore  the  airing  of  apartments 
mould  not  be  negleCUd.  Stagnant  air  is,  in- 
deed, equally,  if  not  more  injurious  than  standing 
water. 


-N  g 
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Lastly,  it  ought  to  be  our  constant  aim  to  pro- 
cure a moderate  temperature  in  the  habitations  of 
children ; as  the  greatest  heat  should  never  exceed 
fifteen  degrees  of  Reaumur,  or  about  66°  of 
Fahrenheit.  Nothing,  is  more  injurious  to 
health,  than  strong  heat  in  the  place  where  wc 
constantly  breathe.  Hence,  careful  mothers 
should  pay  strid  attention  to  nurses,  and  other 
domestics,  who  are  generally  apt  to  imagine  that 
they  cannot  shew  greater  kindness  to  the  young 
family,  than  by  keeping  them  immoderately  warm. 
— Excessive  heat  is  more  destrudive  to  the  hu- 
man  body  than  any  other  external  agent ; a pro- 
position that  is  evidently  confirmed  in  hot  coun- 
tries; the  inhabitants  of  which  never  attain  a long 
life.  Similar  effects  follow  the  inhalation  of  the 
humid  air,  which  is  generated  by  drying  swad- 
dling clothes,  washing,  and  cooking ; than  which, 
nothing  has  a stronger  tendency  to  enervate  the 
body,  and  vitiate  the  humours.  Coughs,  colds, 
rheumatisms,  and  eruptions,  almost  incessantly 
attack  the  children  of  poor  people,  at  every  season 
of  the  year ; and  nobody  attends  to  the  cause, 
which  may  be  so  easily  discovered.  In  vain  do 
we  attempt  to  remove  such  complaints  by  means 
of  medicines,  while  no  enorts  are  made  to  obvi- 
ate their  pre-disposing  causes.  What  contradic- 
tions daily  present  themselves  to  the  observer  ! 
When  epidemic  diseases  prevail,  the  injurious 

customs  above  related,  promote  the  solution  and 

corrupt 
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corruption  of  the  fluids,  so  that  the  recovery  of 
patients  is  consequently  either  retarded  or  altoge- 
ther prevented.  Children  likewise  are,  as  it  were, 
kept  in  a constant  vapour- bath.  A moist  and 

warm  atmosphere,  if  continued  for  a considerable 
time,  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  relax  and  debi- 
litate the  human  body,  nay,  even  gradually  to  con- 
sume its  vital  powers : and  those  who  are  disposed 
to  doubt  these  effects,  need  only  reflect  upon  the 
chemical  ad  ion  of  hot  water,  when  it  is  confined 
in  a close  vessel,  called  a digester ; by  which  even 
bones  may  be  reduced  to  a gelatinous  mass. 

When  children  are  removed  from  hot  and  damp 
places  into  a cold  air,  it  is  no  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that,  as  perspiration  is  suddenly  checked, 
their  lungs  should  be  attacked,  and  many  bad 
consequences  follow  ; which  can  be  readily  ac- 
counted for  by  those  who  are  but  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  the  human  frame. 
These  inevitable  effects,  in  general,  are,  debility, 
and  relaxation  of  the  skin,  excessive  irritation 
and  susceptibility  of  every  stimulus. 

It  may,  however,  be  easily  explained,  why  a 
greater  number  of  instances  do  not  occur,  in  which 
infants  suffer  from  convulsions  and  apoplexy,  in 
consequence  ot  the  injudicious  practice  above 
alluded  to ; because,  at  this  tender  age,  they  are 
but  seldom  brought  from  the  nursery  into  the 
open  aii.  But  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that,  by 
such  treatment,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a de- 
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bilitated  body,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
health. 

Warm  rooms,  in  my  opinion,  principally  con- 
tribute to  the  extraordinary  mortality  of  children, 
who  are  carried  off  by  convulsions,  in  the  first 
months  of  their  lives.  As  they  daily  become 
weaker,  from  the  constant  adion  of  heat,  every 
draught  of  air,  occasioned  by  opening  the  windows 
or  doors,  is  dangerous  to  their  vital  organs.  And 
it  is  an  established  fact,  that  in  the  proportion  as 
we  habituate  ourselves  to  warm  dresses  and  apart- 
ments, we  render  the  body  more  liable  to  be  in- 
jured, by  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  fresh  or 
cold  air. 

To  prevent  such  calamitous  accidents,  the  cra- 
dles or  beds  of  children  ought  not  to  be  placed 
near  the  stove  or  chimney,  nor  close  to  a wall 
which  is  cold  or  damp.  The  contiguity  of  win- 
dows is  likewise  obje&ionable  in  this  resped,  un- 
less the  light  be  excluded  by  shutters  : and  the 
most  proper  situation  for  the  couch  of  a child,  is 
by  the  side  of  its  mother  or  nurse.  Although  it 
is  customary  to  place  a screen  before  the  sto\  e,  or 
around  the  child’s  bed,  with  a view  to  defend  it 
against  intense  heat,  as  well  as  a current  of  am, 
especially  in  apartments  which  have  been  strongly 
heated  by  cooking  provisions,  yet,  by  this  con- 
trivance, the  atmosphere  of  the  room  still  remains 
in  a contaminated  state.  In  such  instances,  the 
door  should  be  left  open  i but  the  couch  must  not 
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be  placed  near  it,  lest  a draught  of  air  should 
hurt  the  child,  while  lying  in  a state  of  sensible 
perspiration. 

For  these  reasons,  the  infant’s  bed  should  be 
placed  exactly  opposite  to  the  window,  yet  with 
this  precaution,  that  no  strong  light,  or  full  sun- 
shine, may  injure  its  eyes.  If  the  greatest  light 
should  issue  from  behind,  over  the  child’s  head, 
it  will  naturally  turn  its  eyes  upwards ; and  if  the 
light  were  admitted  through  a window,  or  from 
one  side  only,  it  will  accustom  itself  constantly 
to  diredt  its  looks  towards  that  side.  In  both 
cases,  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  habitually  acquire 
an  oblique  direction,  and  children  learn  to  squint. 
This  unpleasant  effect  is  likewise,  though  more 
gradually,  produced,  by  frequently  presenting  daz- 
zling objects  to  infants,  either  sideways,  or  almost 
perpendicularly  above  their  heads. 

Families  who  can  afford  to  burn  a night-lamp, 
ought  to  place  it  in  the  contiguous  room,  rather 
than  in  the  bed-chamber  ; because  the  smoke 
emitted  by  the  oil  corrupts  the  air,  and  affedts- 
the  respiration  of  children. 

Infants  should  never  be  left  alone,  because 
they  stand  in  need  of  constant  care  and  assistance. 
Cats,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  nursery 
amongst  helpless  children  ; for  we  are  warned  by  a 
variety  of  melancholy  instances,  against  this  dan- 
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gerous  custom.  If  parents  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life  are  obliged  occasionally  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren without  protection,  they  should  place  them 
in  a situation  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  in- 
jury ; and,  in  this  respect,  the  floor  of  the  room 
would  be  preferable  to  a chair  or  table. 
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CHAP.  II. 


ON  THE  NUTRIMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


General  Principles. 

j pARENTS  ought  to  pay  personal  attention 
to  the  nurture  of  their  children.  The 
carelessness  and  want  of  circumspedion,  evinced 
by  the  generality  of  nurses  and  domestics,  with 
resped  to  the  article  of  diet,  will  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited. From  an  unpardonable  inattention  to  every 
preparation  of  food,  which  requires  a small  degree 
of  trouble,  they  negled  even  the  necessary  pre- 
caution of  cleaning  the  utensils  of  cookery.  Mo- 
. thers,  therefore,  who  love  their  children,  should 
imitate  the  lower  animals,  that  feed  their  own 
young,  and  thus  fulfil  a duty  imposed  upon  them 
by  parental  Nature. 

2.  The  aliment  of  children  should  be  appro- 
priate to  their  age,  and  the  strength  of  their  di- 
gestive organs.  Little  attention,  however,  is  paid 
to  this  important  rule,  which  is  so  grossly  trans- 
gressed, that  nurses,  in  general,  forget  the  neces- 
sary distinction  between  infants  and  adults  3 and 
though  they  might  easily  persuade  themselves  that 

the 
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the  former  possess  neither  a stomach  nor  teeth 
equal  to  those  of  the  latter,  yet,  in  spite  of  sense 
and  reason,  they  frequently  administer  articles  of 
food,  which  require  for  their  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation, all  the  powers  of  a robust  and  full-grown 
person. 

3:  As  children  advance  in  years,  they  may  be 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  food  proper  for 
adults.  From  the  first  to  the  third  year  of  their 
existence,  they  should  receive  merely  the  aliment 
suitable  to  that  tender  age;  but,  after  this  period* 
they  may  be  allowed  to  eat  at  the  table  of  their 
parents : yet  even  then,  many  exceptions  ought 
to  be  made  respeding  certain  dishes  of  difficult 
digestion,  which  are  at  all  times  improper  and 
hurtful.  After  their  teeth  have  appeared,  animal 
food  may  be  given  to  them,  though  in  very  mo- 
derate quantities.  Fat  meat,  or  such  as  is  roasted 
with  butter,  fried  fish,  sausages,  &c.  cannot  be 
granted  to  children  with  safety  : every  species  of 
heating  beverage,  for  instance,  wine,  or  ardent 
spirits,  are,  to  them,  liquid  poison. 

4.  All  excess  in  eating,  is.  attended  with  the 
most  injurious  consequences.  In  this  resped,  the 
greatest  errors  are  committed  in  the  management 
of  children  ; as  most  of  them,  according  to  a ver- 
nacular expression,  are  literally  over-fed.  How- 
ever repugnant  it  may  be  to  sound  principles,  dic- 
tated by  reason  and  experience,  it  is  nevertheless 
a notion  almost  generally  conceived  by  common 

nurses. 
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nurses,  that  children  will  thrive  and  grow  fat  only 
in  proportion  as  they  are  stuffed  with  strong  and 
nourishing  victuals.  And  though  the  child  re* 
fuses  to  take  more  food,  they  continue  to  force 
down  its  throat  one  spoon- full  of  pap  alter  another, 
at  the  same  time  repeating  the  vulgar  adage,  that 
“ Eating  and  drinking  keep  life  and  soul  toge- 
ther.”— If  Nature  fortunately  relieves  the  little 
sufferer  by  spontaneous  vomiting,  the  over-wise 
nurse  will  immediately  reply,  that 4C  Emetics  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  children  all  persuasions 
and  arguments  are  insufficient  to  convince  her  of 
the  brutality  of  such  conduct. 

But  there  are  likewise  many  mothers,  who  have 
learnt  no  better  method  of  preventing  the  infant 
from  crying,  than  that  commonly  practised  : 
hence  they  place  it  at  the  breast,  or  administer  the 
ever- ready  pap,  and  by  these  means  ignorantly 
contribute  to  its  misery.  Is  it  however  probable, 
that  hunger  can  always  be  the  cause  of  infan- 
tine cries  ? As  this  cannot  constantly  be  the  reason, 
let  parents  previously  examine  the  child,  whether 
it  is  too  tightly  dressed,  or  perhaps  hurt  by  a pin  : 
or  if  it  draws  up  its  legs,  a strong  presumption 
arises  that  it  is  troubled  with  gripes : in  short, 
we  ought  to  extend  our  inquiries  to  every  circum- 
stance which  may  lead  to  a discovery  of  the  causes, 
by  which  the  speechless  patient  is  afflicted.  Should, 
therefore,  an  infant  continue  to  cry,  even  though, 
.it  had  shortly  before  received  food,  or  the  breast, 

we 
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we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  its  complaint  can- 
not arise  from  hunger. 

At  no  period,  however,  is  the  danger  of  over- 
feeding children  greater,  than  immediately  after 
weaning  them.  It  is  then  generally  believed,  that 
they  may  eat  any  kind  of  provisions  fit  for  adults  ; 
and  as  the  new  diet  usually  tends  to  reduce,  in  a 
slight  degree,  their  vigour  and  plumpness,  it  is 
erroneously  imagined,  that  they  should  be  strength- 
ened with  rich  ailment,  and  particularly  with  ani- 
mal food.  A similar  notion  prevails  after  a child’s 
recovery  from  any  illness,  when  this  absurd  prac- 
tice is  the  most  certain  means  of  completely  spoil- 
ing the  debilitated  stomach,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a new  disorder. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fad,  that  we  are  not  nou- 
rished by  the  substances  we  consume,  but  by  those 
Only  which  are  digested.  The  stomach  must  be 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  concoct  the  aliment  re- 
ceived ; for  a premature  repetition  of  food  dis- 
turbs its  operations,  prevents  the  proper  nutrition 
ot  the  body,  and  pre-disposes  the  small  intestines 
to  obstinate  costiveness,  while  the  abdomen  be- 
comes inflated  : thus  are  successively  produced 
habitual  emulations,  the  hiccough,  frequent  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  diarrhoea,  flatulence  occasioned  by 
the  air  disengaged  from  superabundant  food,  and, 
at  length,  violent  and  incurable  colics.  Is  it  then 
at  all  surprizing,  that  children  with  an  excellent 
appetite  become  diseased,  pale,  and  reduced  in 

muscular 
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muscular  energy,  nay,  that  they  are  even  ruined 
by  satisfying  their  preternatural  cravings  ? 

In  another  class  of  children,  however,  the  con- 
sequences of  irregular  and  excessive  feeding  first 
become  evident  in  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
obesity:  they  are  plump  and  stout;  a circum- 
stance from  which  injudicious  nurses  justify  their 
conduct.  But  are  such  apparently  robust  children 
more  healthy  than  others  ? No ; their  muscles 
are  bloated  and  spongy ; and  though  a bloomy 
Colour  in  the  face  seems  to  bespeak  their  prospe- 
rity, yet  this  phenomenon  is,  by  experienced  ob- 
servers, not  easily  mistaken  for  the  ruddy  hue  of 
health ; inasmuch  as  the  former  is  a certain  symp- 
tom, either  of  impurities,  or  worms  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal;  because  a pale  countenance  is  not  the 
only  indication  of  those  troublesome  complaints. 
Such  children  are  subjeft  to  violent  and  sudden 
attacks  of  every  species  of  disease,  but  particularly 
of  those  which  affect  the  organs  of  respiration  : 
they  are  generally  troubled  with  shortness  of 
breath,  and  frequently  die  while  cutting  their 
teeth,  or  of  the  small-pox.  The  irritability  of 
their  whole  system  is  increased  by  the  violent 
stimulus  which  food  produces  on  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  body  ; the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  is  interrupted  ; a preter- 
natural determination  of  them  towards  the  head 
is  encouraged;  and,  as  the  inflammatory  di  sposi- 
-tion  of  the  system  in  general  is  promoted,  the  in? 

fluence 
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fluence  of  every  disease  is  attended  with  addi- 
tional danger. 

Nor  does  it  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  appetite 
of  a child  will,  after  every  repetition  of  unneces- 
sary aliment,  be  preternaturally  stimulated,  so 
that  at  length  it  can  scarcely  be  satisfied  ; and  in 
this  manner  are  gradually  reared  the  most  extra- 
ordinary eaters.  A child  naturally  requires  less 
food  than  an  adult:  its  own  appetite,  if  not  de- 
praved by  improper  indulgence,  would  always  in- 
form us  with  respect  to  the  proper  quantity  neces- 
sary to  relieve  its  wants  : this  observation,  how- 
ever, is  applicable  only  to  healthy,  and  not  vora- 
cious children. 

Whoever  does  not  eat  with  a true  appetite,  may 
be  considered  as  unhealthy.  Hence,  parents 
should  not  compel  a child  whose  stomach  is  dis- 
ordered, to  swallow  food,  but  rather  consult  a pro- 
fessional man.  There  is  indeed  no  particular 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  when,  in  such  a state,  the 
little  patient  refuses  to  take  its  usual  allowance  : 
this  suspension  of  the  digestive  powers  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  beneficent  instinct  of  Nature, 
which,  in  children,  is  incomparably  more  genuine 
than  in  adults.  It  is  therefore  a groundless  fear, 
that  children  will  die  from  want  of  aliment ; for, 

t 

while  they  drink  milk,  there  is  no  danger,  even 
though  they  should  partake  of  little  or  no  solid 
food.  Milk  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  every 

other  nourishment  ■„  and  a child  may  subsist  on 
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this  food  alone,  for  many  weeks  together.  In 
ordinary  cases,  this  nutritive  fluid  should  be  di- 
luted with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  that  has 
been  previously  boiled. 

5.  A certain  regularity  should  be  preserved  in 
the  nourishment  of  children  , as  this  will  be  found 
the  most  effedual  method  of  preventing  excess, 
as  well  as  of  checking  a voracious  appetite  ; which, 
if  the  child  should  already  be  subject  to  it,  may 
by  such  means  be  timely  cured.  It  deserves  how- 
ever to  be  remarked,  that  these  regulations  should 
be  introduced  only  when  the  child  is  six  months 
old. 

6.  Children  should  not  be  nurtured  promiscu- 
ously with  all  kinds  of  food.  This  observation 
particularly  applies  to  the  first  year  of  their  age  : 
but  if,  in  the  succeeding  years,  their  stomachs  be 
sufficiently  vigorous,  they  may  be  inured  to  digest 
various  kinds  of  food,  opposite  in  their  nature. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  improper  to  administer 
to  them  sweet  and  sour  food,  milk  and  acids,  &c.. 
■at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  circumstances  is  en- 
titled to  particular  attention,  namely,  that  of  uni- 
formly adhering  to  one  species  of  nourishment, 
after  its  salubrious  properties  have  been  ascertain- 
ed by  experience.  Infants  at  the  breast,  are  fre- 
quently supplied  with  pap ; a practice  highly 
improper.  Farther,  parents  should  not  try  artifU 
cial  methods  ol  nourishing  children ; as,  for  ex- 

ample. 
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ample,  to  feed  them  one  week  on  milk,  and  an- 
other on  gruel.  By  such  experiments,  the  sto- 
mach becomes  vitiated,  and  the  growth  of  the 
body  is  impeded  : hence  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a certain  tone,  or  uniformity,  in  the  whole 
treatment  of  infancy,  and  particularly  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  diet.  Sudden  changes,  in  this  respedt, 
are  very  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  infants ; 
for,  after  another  method  of  feeding  them  has  been 
introduced,  if  not  from  necessity,  but  merely  for 
a trial,  they  frequently  become  disordered,  and 
perceptibly  lose  their,  muscular  strength  ; so  that 
this  material  error,  when  once  committed,  cannot 
be  so  easily  repaired. 

7.  Solid  nourishment  should  be  given  only  to 
those  children  who  are  provided  with  teeth  to 
masticate  it  ; besides,  the  food  proper  for  adults, 
ought  but  occasionally  to  be  allowed  to  them  ; for 
instance,  when  they  are  employed  in  manual  la- 
bour, and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  open  air.  For 
this  reason,  the  physical  education  of  a child  bred 
in  the  country,  should  not  be  taken  as  a standard 
for  managing:  another  that  is  to  be  educated  in  a 
city  ; because  rustic  children,  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  walk,  not  only  take  regular  exercise  almost 
the  whole  day  in  refreshing  air,  but  they  are  also 
habituated  to  manual  labour,  at  a much  earlier 
period  than  those  trained  up  in  towns.  Hence, 
meal-porridge  and  potatoes  agree  better  with  the 

former 
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former  than  with  the  effeminate  constitutions  of 
the  latter. 

8.  No  food,  which  has  been  prepared  many 
hours,  is  proper  for  children.  Victuals,  after  be- 
ing warmed  up,  are  certainly  more  difficult  to  be 
digested;  and  many  alimentary  substances  easily 
ferment,  and  become  sour  by  keeping,  especially 
when  they  are  dressed  with  fat,  or  butter  : thus 
necessarily  arises  a rancid  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours, which  is  accompanied  with  flatulence, 
heart-burn,  costiveness,  and  other  disorders. 
Lastly,  it  is  proved  by  a variety  of  melancholy 
occurrences,  that  food,  when  long  kept,  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  pernicious  particles  of  pew- 
ter, or  badly  burnt  earthen  vessels  ; and  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  in  this  manner  children  are  fre- 
quently poisoned. 

On  the  hurt ure  of  a Child  during  the  first  year  of 

its  Life . 

There  are  four  different  methods  of  nourishing 
infants,  within  the  first  twelve  months  of  their 
existence. 

1.  By  the  milk  of  the  mother: 

2.  By  the  milk  of  a wet-nurse  : 

3.  By  that  of  the  lower  animals  : and 

2 # 

4.  By  means  of  bread  and  water,  or  pap. 
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Of  each  of  these  particular  kinds  of  food,  I 
propose  to  treat  separately,  and  to  point  out  their 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

From  the  resuit  of  this  inquiry,  I trust  an  un- 
biassed mother  will  be  enabled  to  regulate  her 
conduct,  not  only  with  respect  to  her  own  health, 
but  also  in  what  relates  to  her  duty  towards  the 
pledge  of  her  affection. 


On  the  Suckling  of  Infants. 

In  the  whole  circle  of  Nature,  there  is  no  sub- 
stance more  proper  for  affording  nutriment  to  a 
child,  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  than 
animal  milk.  All  mamillary  animals  are  instind- 
ively  direded  to  this  vital  source.  But  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  this  salutary  sub- 
stance, when  derived  immediately  from  the  ma- 
ternal breast,  and  when  it  has  stood  for  some 
time,  and  undergone  spontaneous  decomposition. 

Milk  which  is  imbibed  from  the  breast  of  the 
mother,  possesses,  according  to  the  excellent  ana- 
lysis of  Hufeland,  the  whole  of  its  genuine 
strength,  that  animating  and  nourishing  property 
which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  sub- 
stitute, whether  vegetable  or  animal.  What,  in- 
deed, is  more  congenial  to  human  nature  ? The 
thriving  condition  of  those  infants  who  are  nou- 
rished by  the  breast  of  their  parent,  amply  corro- 
borates 
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borates  this  assertion.  Hence  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude, that  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
Natuie  and  Reason,  to  support  the  child,  through- 
out the  first  year  of  its  life,  either  by  the  milk,  of 
its  mother,  or  of  a nurse. 

No  healthy  woman,  however,  ought  to  intrust 
her  child  to  a wet-nurse;  as,  by  this  criminal 
species  of  indulgence,  she  renders  herself  unwor- 
thy of  the  sacred  name  of  mother,  and  endangers 
the  health  and  life  of  her  offspring.  Ill  health 
alone,  or  a total  want  of  milk,  should  induce  her 
to  have  recourse  to  that  precarious  expedient. 
But,  even  in  this  case,  she  ought  to  make  herself 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
person  in  whom  she  reposes  such  confidence,  both 
with  respe£t  to  her  moral  conduct,  and  bodily 
constitution.  The  generality  of  nurses  contribute 
to  the  ruin  of  children,  by  their  prejudices,  su- 
perstition, and  immorality.  They  are  also  un- 
acquainted with  the  necessary  management  during 
that  important  office  : they  eat  and  drink  pro- 
miscuously whatever  is  presented  to  their  palate  ; 
overload  the  child  with  nourishment  at  one  time, 
and  stint  it  at  another ; indulge  in  every  species 
of  debauchery ; and  sometimes  infedt  the  innocent 
babe  with  the  most  loathsome  diseases.  Nay,  the 
individual  character  of  a malicious,  quarrelsome, 
or  voluptuous  nurse,  has  an  indubitable  influence 
on  the  future  disposition  of  a child  ; an  influence 
sufficiently  corroborated  by  authentic  facts.  Far- 
ther, 
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ther,  many  of  these  hirelings  are  habitually  sloth- 
ful : they  negled  their  charge,  attend  only  to  their 
own  convenience,  and  frequently  lead  a most  dis- 
sipated life. 

There  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  choice  of  a nurse,  that  Nature  in  a 
manner  compels  a mother  to  perform  the  first  du- 
ties towards  her  progeny  ; for,  with  these  duties 
the  most  permanent  blessings  are  intimately  con- 
neded.  Suckling  is  an  excellent  preservative 
against  many  disorders,  while  it  obviously  tends 
to  remove  the  most  urgent  causes,  which  some- 
times prove  fatal  in  child-bed.  Those  mothers 
who  conscientiously  discharge  this  grateful  office, 
easily  overcome  the  attacks  of  the  milk-fever,  and 
are  but  seldom  afflided  with  sore  breasts ; as  the 
superabundant  milk  is  most  safely  drawn  off  by 
the  mouth  of  the  infant : at  the  same  time,  the 
management  of  a child  is  uncommonly  facilitated, 
when  it  is  suckled  during  the  first  year  of  its  age ; 
and  if  the  mother  adopts  a regular  plan  of  diet 
and  regimen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  babe  will 
uniformly  be  more  composed,  or  less  subjed  to 
crying,  and  on  all  occasions  be  easily  appeased  : 
thus  a mother  is  always  provided  by  bountiful 
Nature  with  the  best  nourishment,  as  well  as  the 
most  proper  medicine,  for  her  infant. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  been  observed  that  chil- 
dren fed  on  the  mother’s  milk,  thrive  much 
better  than  those  who  have  been  reared  with 

spoon-* 
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spoon-meat.  By  the  former  method,  the  lives  of 
many  have  unquestionably  been  preserved.  To 
ascertain  the  essential  advantages  derived  from 
suckling,  we  need  only  compare  a child  that  has 
been  nurtured  at  the  mother’s  breast,  with  another 
trained  up  in  the  opposite  manner;  no  farther  proof 
will  be  required.  A parent  acting  with  conscious 
rectitude,  always  experiences  the  first  and  most 
pleasing  sensations,  paramount  to  every  reward, 
while  she  derives  inexpressible  pleasure  by  placing 
a lovely  infant  to  her  breast  : she  feels  from  sym- 
pathy, the  chearful  emotions  expressed  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  him  who  receives  this  nourishment, 
and  who  in  a few  weeks,  as  his  sensibility  in- 
creases, joyfully  turns  to  her  bosom. 

Nor  is  it  a trivial  consideration,  that  children 
nurtured  by  the  milk  of  their  mother,  imbibe  with 
that  congenial  fluid,  the  most  tender  affection  for 
their  parent  : they  instind ively  display  a greater 
and  more  lasting  attachment  to  her,  than  if  she 
had  but  imperfectly,  or  by  substitution,  obeyed 
the  voice  of  Nature,  On  the  contrary,  the  love 
of  a child  is  easily  transferred  to  the  nurse  who 
has  reared  it  with  a fostering  hand  ; and  it  has 
been  frequently  remarked,  that  such  an  adventi- 
tious regard  has  been  equally  strong  and  perma- 
nent. W hat  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  mother  ! 
But,  when  she  personally  fulfils  that  great  duty, 
l venture  to  affirm,  that  even  the  bonds  which 
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unite  the  whole  family,  will  be  more  firmly 
cemented. 

Happy,  therefore,  is  the  mother  who  suckles 
her  own  infant.  But  every  child-bearing  woman 
cannot  participate  in  this  happiness ; because 
there  are  sometimes  insuperable  obstacles  which 
demand  the  most  serious  consideration,  in  certain 
cases,  where  suckling  may  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger, both  to  the  mother  and  her  infant. 

The  first  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to,  is  a bad  state  of  the  breast ; when,  for 
instance,  the  nipples  lie  too  deep,  or  are  so  dimi- 
nutive that  the  child  cannot  lay  hold  of  them,  or 
when  they  are  chapped,  and  uncommonly  sore. 
Should  the  nipples,  however,  be  only  tender,  or  in 
a slight  degree  inflamed,  the  attempt  at  giving 
the  breast  ought  by  no  means  to  be  relinquished, 
though  it  should,  at  first,  be  attended  with  consi- 
derable pain. 

A diseased  state  of  the  nipples  may  be  obvi- 
ated, by  preparing  the  breasts  for  suckling,  in  the 
period  of  pregnancy  : for  this  purpose,  an  instru- 
ment, or  apparatus,  contrived  by  Wendel- 
stadt*,  may  be  used  with  advantage  ; as  it  is 

* As  the  author  has  not,  in  any  part  or  his  work,  explained 
the  instrument  here  alluded  to,  which  he  calls,  in  German, 
Brusttauger , or  a Breast-drawer,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  it 
is  constru&ed  upon  the  principle  of  the  breast-glasses,  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a free  circulation  of  the 
milk,  and  frequently  used  in  this  country. — Transl. 

eminently 
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eminently  calculated  to  attract  and  enlarge  the 
nipples,  be  they  ever  so  small,  and  deep  within  the 
breasts. 

Suckling  ought  also  to  be  desisted  from,  when 
the  mother  is  afflicted  with  chronic  and  debilitating 
complaints  ; but  acute  diseases,  such  as  fevers  of 
short  duration,  do  not  injure  the  child  in  a degree 
similar  to  those  which  have  taken  deep  root  in  the 
constitution  of  the  mother,  and  contaminated  the 
whole  mass  of  her  fluids.  Epileptic,  gouty,  vene- 
real, or  phthisical  women,  as  well  as  those  subjedb 
to  blood-spitting,  and  paralytic  afreet. ons,  should 
by  no  means  venture  to  suckle  their  children, 
unless  they  are  unconcerned  whether  or  not  they 
impart  those  dreadful  diseases  to  their  guiltless 
offspring.  Farther,  those  mothers  who  are  so 
unfortunately  situated,  that  they  cannot  avoid 
provocation,  grief,  or  sorrow,  as  well  as  others 
who  possess  an  irascible  and  bilious  temperament, 
or  are  subject  to  extreme  nervous  debility,  ac- 
companied with  great  susceptibility  of  every  sti- 
mulus ; all  these  persons  will  confer  no  benefits 
on  their  children,  by  presenting  them  w ith  a cor- 
rupted milk,  which  cannot  fail  to  injure  their 
health,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  consumptive 
and  fatal  maladies.  If  the  mother  be  only  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  health,  it  would  be  proper  to 
suckle  the  infant  at  least  during  the  first  two  or 
three  months  : thus,  it  will  enjoy  better  health, 
than  if  it  were  fed  upon  spoon-meat,  with  the 

o 4 greatest 
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greatest  trouble  and  attention,  from  the  very  day 
of  its  birth. 

Before  the  babe  has  tasted  the  maternal  milk, 
it  should  be  stuffed  with  no  other  food  ; for  it  has 
already  been  observed,  that  such  vulgar  practices 
are  not  only  injurious  to  the  constitution  of  the 
infant,  but  they  also  vitiate  its  palate,  so  that  it 
will  not  afterwards  readily  take  the  breast. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mo- 
ther place  her  child  to  the  breast  on  awaking 
from  her  first  sleep,  or  within  twelve  hours  after 
delivery.  Although  the  first  milk  should  not  be 
of  a proper  consistence  and  colour,  it  is  neverthe- 
less excellently  calculated  to  cleanse  the  bowels, 
and  remove  the  impurities  of  the  new-born  infant. 

To  prevent  ulceration  and  pain  of  the  nipples, 
the  apparatus  before  mentioned  is  doubtless  of 
advantage  j but  it  ought  to  be  applied  on  the  very 
first  attempt  of  placing  the  child  at  the  breast, 
and  even  before  it  has  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
teat  ; as,  in  the  contrary  case,  it  will  not  readily 
accustom  itself  to  this  simple  process. 

During  the  first  two  months,  the  mother  may 
present  the  breast  to  her  babe  as  often  as  it  de- 
mands a new  supply  of  food  : it  will  manifest  the 
want  of  nourishment  by  searching  and  grasping 
after  the  nipples  ; yet  it  should  not  be  forced  to 
take  that  aliment  without  necessity  and,  in  this 
resped,  its  natural  appetite  is  the  safest  guide. 
After  that  period,  however,  it  would  be  more  ad- 
visable 
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visable  to  adopt  some  regularity,  and  to  accustom 
the  child  to  drink  only  at  certain  intervals  of  the 
day,  perhaps  every  three  or  four  hours  ; for  in- 
stance, to  begin  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning ; next,  between  ten  and  eleven ; then 
again,  a full  half  hour  after  dinner,  or  about  three 
o’clock ; lastly,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and,  if 
necessary,  once  in  the  night.  Suckling  at  night 
should,  nevertheless,  as  soon  as  possible,  yet  gra- 
dually, be  relinquished  ; because  mothers  fre- 
quently allow  the  child  to  sleep  part  of  the  night 
at  their  breast ; so  that  the  milk  remains  in  its 
mouth,  and  becomes  spur.  Tender  parents  en- 
tertain unnecessary  apprehensions,  that  an  infant 
will  be  starved,  if  it  is  not  regularly  suckled  every 
time  it  awakes,  or  cries;  but,  by  an  excess  of  nou- 
rishment, the  delicate  coats  of  the  stomach  are 
debilitated,  and  digestion  is  necessarily  impaired. 
Hence,  the  more  frequently  a child  is  placed  at 
the  breast,  without  real  necessity,  it  will  become 
the  more  eager  after  nutriment ; and  the  mother 
will,  by  such  mismanagement,  the  sooner  be  ex- 
hausted. 

As  soon  as  the  child  discontinues  to  draw  in  the 
milk,  and  if,  upon  re-placing  its  mouth  to  the 
nipple,  it  suddenly  turns  away  from  the  breast,  it 
ought  not  upon  any  account  to  be  enticed,  by 
repeated  trials,  to  imbibe  a greater  portion  of 

that  fluid  at  a time,  than  is  consistent  with  its 
natural  appetite. 


In 
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In  order  to  prevent  a stagnation  of  milk  in 
either  of  the  breasts,  the  infant  should  be  suckled 
alternately  on  each  side ; for  the  contrary  practice 
has  been  observed  to  produce  bad  effe&s,  inso- 
much, that  children  readily  acquire  the  disagree- 
able habit  of  squinting,  or  become  side-bent  and 
deformed,  especially  when  their  face  and  body  are 
constantly  turned  in  any  particular  direction. 

If  the  mother  happens  to  be  provided  with  a 
superfluity  of  milk,  this  slight  inconvenience  may 
be  remedied,  by  raising  and  pressing  the  nipples 
together  with  two  of  her  fingers,  lest  the  milk 
should  issue  with  greater  rapidity  into  the  child’s 
mouth  than  it  is  able  to  swallow  ; a circumstance 
which  may  be  attended  with  dangerous  eftedls. 
Many  infants,  indeed,  by  too  hasty  deglutition, 
become  afflicted  with  a cough.  When  this  hap- 
pens, they  should  not  be  violently  shaken,  or 
clapped  on  the  back  with  the  open  hand,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  cough  ; as  such  injudicious 
practice  may  occasion  convulsions,  or  even  instant 
suffocation.  lienee  it  would  be  more  prudent, 
to  turn  the  head  of  the  child  gently  towaids  one 
side,  so  that  it  may  relieve  itself  without  con- 
straint : thus  the  temporary  stridlure  of  the  pec- 
toral vessels  will  soon  and  spontaneously  cease ; 
but  if  the  irritation  be  too  violent,  a tea-spoon 
full  of  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds  with  syrup,  or  a 
small  quantity  of  tea  with  sugar  or  honey,  or  even 

a little 
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a little  hike-warm  water  given  by  the  mouth,  will 
generally  remove  the  complaint. 

Although  1 have  already  deprecated  the  cus- 
tom of  suckiing  infants  at  night,  yet  I must  re- 
peat this  caution  to  those  mothers  who  are  subject 
to  slumbering  fits  in  the  day  time,  while  the  child 
takes  the  breast  : how  easily  may  the  little  inno- 
cent drop  from  her  lap,  or  be  smothered  by  her 
incumbent  weight,  if  placed  in  bed,  during  the 
shortest  repose  ? 

Another  rule,  which  is  not  less  important,* 
though  its  transgression  may  not  be  suddenly  fa- 
tal, cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  Mothers 
who  suckle  their  children,  ought,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  every  thing  which  has  a tendency 
to  excite  violent  passions,  especially  those  of  ter- 
ror, anger,  or  grief : but,  if  they  have  accidentally 
been  terrified,  or  provoked  to  anger,  the  infant 
should  not,  upon  any  account,  be  presented  with 
the  breast  for  some  hours  after  such  an  event  j 
and  indeed  not  till  its  mother  has  become  perfectly 
calm  and  composed , for  inattention  to  this  indis- 
pensable rule,  may  be  productive  of  serious  conse- 
quences. It  has  been  remarked,  that  infants  re- 
ceiving the  mother’s  breast  after  a violent  fit  of 
anger,  are  so  immediately  affected,  that  the  white 
of  their  eyes  acquires  a yellowish  colour.  And  the 
celebiated  Haller  relates  a case  of  a child  that 
was  suckled  during  a paroxysm  of  great  mental 
perturbation,  and  instantly  after  was  seized  with 
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an  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  mouth  ; — nay, 
convulsions,  gripes,  restlessness,  &c.  are  the  gene- 
Tal  effects  which  follow  a conduct  equally  rash 
and  imprudent.  To  obviate  such  imminent  dan- 
ger, the  babe  ought  for  several  hours  after  the  ac- 
cident, to  be  nursed  with  a little  weak  tea,  or 
biscuits  boiled  in  water  : meanwhile,  the  mother 
should  carefully  express  her  milk,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent obstructions  and  callosities  of  the  breasts : 
besides,  the  maternal  food,  after  these  agitations 
of  the  mind,  changes  its  benign  nature,  and  ac- 
quires a deleterious  quality. 

Mothers  ought  farther  to  refleCt,  that  suckling 
is  designed  for  the  primitive  nutriment  of  chil- 
dren, and  will  only  be  comfortable  and  satisfac- 
tory to  them,  when  it  allays  their  hunger;  but  it 
cannot  possibly  relieve  all  their  pains  and  afflic- 
tions, or  appease  them  so  as  to  suppress  their 

* 

cries.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  chil- 
dren become  quiet  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  at 
the  breast,  yet  this  composure  is  only  of  short  du- 
ration,  and  terminates  with  the  change  of  the 
object ; after  which,  they  generally  resume  their 
lamentation  with  redoubled  violence.  Crying  is 
not  always  an  indication  of  l unger;  for,  as  by 
this  effort  alone,  infants  manifest  all  their  sensa- 
tions and  wants,  it  may  be  considered  as  their  pe- 
culiar language.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  with  accuracy  between  those  cries 
which  proceed  from  pain  or  other  causes,  and 

those 
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those  produced  by  instinctive  hunger.  There  is 
a remarkable  difference,  when  a child  incessantly 
cries  in  the  same  tone,  and  when  it  vociferates 
quickly  and  abruptly  : the  former  generally  points 
out  the  return  ot  appetite ; the  latter  denotes 
painful  sensations  : nay,  even  the  natural  tempe-. 
lament,  as  well  as  the  particular  treatment  of 
children,  obviously  influence  their  sensible  emo-> 
tions ; and  in  this  lespebl,  mothers  cannot  be  too 
attentive.  An  exact  distnnffion,  or  definition 
of  the  different  sounds  expressed  by  those  cries, 
would,  in  a great  measure,  supply  us  with  the 
prognostics  of  infantine  diseases. 

Nourishment  given  to  them,  when  afflicted 
with  pain,  can  be  but  of  little  service.  If  an  in- 
fant be  troubled  with  gripes,  it  cries  with  violence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  incessantly  draws  its  legs 
towards  the  body:  in. such  a case,  to  overload  it 
with  food,  would  only  increase  the  complaint ; an 
effect  which  no  feeling  mother  would  wish  to  pro- 
duce. 

After  every  time  of  giving  the  breast,  the  child’s 
mouili  should  be  cleansed  with  a soft  linen  rag 
wrapped  round  the  end  of  the  finger;  as  the 
mfliv  which  adheres  to  the  mouth  and  the  tongue, 

readily  turns  acio,  and  is  apt  to  occasion  the 

thrush. 

if  it  be  asked,  whether  an  infant  should  receive 
any  other  nourishment , during  the  period  it  is  nursed 
by  the  mother  s milk  ? my  answer  would  be  as  foU 

lows ; 
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lows  : In  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  it  ought  to 
be  fed  on  no  other  aliment,  unless  the  maternal 
milk  should  not  afford  a sufficient  supply.  But, 
alas ! many  mothers,  as  well  as  nurses,  in  general, 
are  not  aware  of  the  mischief  thus  induced  : they 
imagine  that  a child  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
breast  alone,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  allowed 
a more  substantial  nutriment*.  Impressed  with 
this  erroneous  notion,  they  provide  the  usual  pap, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born  ; a species  of 
food  diredly  opposite  to  that  which  is  appointed 
by  Nature,  and  derived  from  a healthy  mother: 
hence  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  injurious ; especially 
on  account  of  the  superfluous  quantity  introduced 
into  a stomach,  which  requires  a balsamic  liquor 
of  a very  different  quality  : besides,  the  air  and 
acid  disengaged  from  the  pap,  tend  to  decompose 
and  coagulate  the  milk.  From  this  pernicious 
custom,  arise  inflations  of  the  lower  belly,  gripes, 

* There  is  a singular  coincidence  between  the  mischievous 
prejudices  current  in  Germany,  and  those  of  this  country.  I 
remember  an  instance  of  a child,  now  eight  years  old,  whose 
superstitious  relations  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  giving 
him,  soon  after  his  birth,  a thin  slice  of  a dressed  beef-steak, 
in  order  to  teach  him  to  suck,  or  rather  to  satisfy  his  inherited 
appetite;  because  they  had  understood  that  his  mother  once, 
during  her  pregnancy,  ate  a large  portion  of  beef-steaks  lor 
breakfast,  with  an  uncommon  appetite.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  infant  experienced,  in  a few  days  after  this  re- 
past, a most  violent  attack  of  the  thrush  ; from  which  he 
recovered  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. — Frau  si. 


and 
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and  costiveness.  Such  children  become  affii&ed 
with  insupportable  pains  in  the  bowels,  the  iliac 
passion,  and  subsequently  with  the  rickets  : they 
obviously  lose  strength  and  muscular  energy,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  of  feeding  them  plenti- 
fully ; their  skin  loosely  covers  their  bones,  and, 
from  the  exposed  situation  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  head,  the  system  of  angiology  may  be 
distinctly  elucidated. — I hear  almost  daily  the 
complaints  of  country  people,  who  apply  to  me 
for  advice  against  that  destructive  disease,  which 
is  commonly  termed  the  iliac  passion  of  infants  at 
the  breast : those  subject  to  this  disorder,  almost 
incessantly  cry  ; so  that  the  distressed  mother  en- 
joys no  rest,  either  by  day  or  night  : the  little  pa- 
tients turn  themselves  about  in  a pitiable  manner; 
their  bellies  are  hard  and  distended,  while  they 
are  tormented  with  costiveness.  But,  in  all  the 
cases  that  have  come  under  my  inspection,  I uni- 
formly understood  that  the  babe,  besides  the  mo- 
ther’s milk,  had  been  stuffed  with  pap,  water- 
gruel,  or  thick  porridge.  What  relief,  therefore, 
can  be  expected  from  medicine  ? 1 have  remarked 
in  numberless  instances,  that  children  who  imme- 
diately after  their  birth  were  nurtured  with  any 
other  substances,  independently  of  their  mother’s 
rniin,  were  seized  with  the  most  violent  thrush, 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  their  life.  Sucking 
children,  on  the  contrary,  remained  free  from  that 
dangerous  eruption,  while  the  mother,  exclusively. 
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gave  them  the  breast.  By  this  simple  method, 
the  attack  of  that  disorder  may  be  prevented  during 
the  first  fortnight  ; after  which  period  it  will  as- 
sume a milder  form,  and  seldom  be  dangerous. 

The  generality  of  nurses,  however,  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  cries  of  suffering  infants  : they  be- 
lieve that  such  affiidions  cannot  be  remedied,  but 
that  they  will  spontaneously  cease,  when,  accord- 
ing to  their  absurd  adage,  cc  children  have  made 
their  share  of  noise.”  To  corroborate  this  asser- 
tion, and  perpetuate  so  vulgar  a prejudice,  they 
relate  stories  of  children  who  were  accustomed  to 
cry  for  a length  of  time  ; to  whom  no  physician 
could  afford  relief  (certainly  not,  as  the  morbid 
cause  of  the  complaint  was  continually  renewed 
by  improper  treatment) ; and  that,  nevertheless, 
their  lamentations  in  time  abated.  On  such  oc- 
casions, none  of  the  spedators  inquire  into  the 
cause,  though  every  idiot  comments  on  the  effed . 

But,  if  the  mother  should  not  possess  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  milk  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a 
vio'orous  and  lively  infant,  it  may  occasionally  be 
supplied  with  a pap  prepared  of  bread  per  fed  ly 
baked,  or,  which  is  still  better,  biscuits  boiled  in 
water  or  fresh  m ilk,  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
gruel.  Another  useful  beverage  is  a herb -tea, 
made  of  star  anise-seed,  or  cowslips,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a third  part  of  milk  * ; yet,  whatever 

* Compare  this  passage  with  pp.  105  and  106  of  the  “ In- 
troductory Lectures,''  . 
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kind  of  aliment  is  thus  substituted,  it  must  be 
newly  prepared  every  time  it  is  used.  From  these 
simple  means,  the  child,  especially  if  it  be  fed  by 
the  breast  of  its  mother,  will  derive  sufficient  nou- 
rishment for  the  first  half  year  of  its  life  : after 
that  period,  meat-broth  may  be  given  once  a day, 
till  the  teeth  have  appeared,  when  suckling  ought 
to  be  immediately  discontinued. 

There  are  certain  means,  by  which  the  milk  of 
a suckling  woman  may  be  increased  or  diluted. 
In  the  first  place,  I would  advise  her  to  drink  a 
glass  of  cold  water  every  morning ; but  to  adopt 
no  remedies,  however  speciously  recommended  by 
common  midwives. 

To  debilitated  women,  who  wish  to  continue 
the  suckling  of  their  children,  without  injury  to 
their  own  health,  I shall  suggest  the  following  be- 
verage ; the  good  effedts  of  which  are  confirmed 
by  long  and  uniform  experience : — two  parts  of 
rich  cow’s  milk  are  placed  over  a slow  fire ; wThen 
it  begins  to  boil,  one  part  of  well-fermented  mild 
ale  may  be  added,  and  the  whole  gently  boiled 
for  another  minute.  This  mixture  should  be 
drank,  when  cold.  I have  known  instances  where 
its  use  has  been  produ&ive  of  the  happiest  effects, 
by  women  who  were  so  much  reduced,  that,  with- 
out this  strengthening  drink,  they  would  have 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  suckling  of  their 
children  : their  breasts  were  in  a short  time  re- 
plenished, they  daily  gained  strength,  and  their 
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milk  was  equally  improved  in  quality,  as  it  in- 
creased in  quantity.  A good  beer-soup,  with  the 
addition  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  is  likewise,  to  most 
constitutions,  an  useful  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
impoverishing  tea. 

Far  from  wishing  to  inculcate  a rigid  system  of 
diet  to  lying-in  women,  or  to  insist  upon  a strict 
observance  of  a particular  regimen,  I would,  ne- 
vertheless, seriously  advise  them  to  avoid  every 
species  of  aliment  which  is  of  an  acid  and  flatu- 
lent nature,  every  excess  of  animal  food,  and  par- 
ticularly heating  liquors ; for,  in  this  unguarded 
manner,  their  milk  becomes  corrupted,  the  child 
partakes  of  their  acrimonious  humours;  and  hence 
arise  cutaneous  eruptions,  spasms,  and  obstruc- 
tions of  the  glands. 

The  dress  of  wet-nurses  ought  to  be  light, 
without  pressure  or  constraint.  Tightly-laced 
stays  are,  for  such  persons,  highly  improper ; as 
they  compress  the  nipples,  and  occasion  sore 
breasts ; which  should  be  kept  warm,  and  every 
opportunity  of  taking  cold  carefully  avoided. 

Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  mother,  as 
well  as  to  the  child,  than  a long  continued  resi- 
dence within  the  house,  or  a sedentary  life  in  a 
moist,  and  over-heated  atmosphere ; as,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  practice  more  beneficial  to 
them,  than  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  a pure  air, 
beyond  the  confines  of  a town.  Hence  the  edu- 
cation of  children  in  the  country,  possesses  many 

and 
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and  unquestionable  advantages.  Moderate  exer- 
cise, either  by  riding  in  carriages,  or,  which  is  more 
preferable,  by  walking,  and  bustling  about  in  do- 
mestic occupations,  without  fatiguing  the  body, 
is  eminently  conducive  to  health ; but  violent 
dancing,  or  laborious  employments,  are  highly 
hnproper  for  suckling  mothers ; inasmuch  as 
such  pursuits  over-heat  and  injure  their  constitu- 
tion : a German  minuet,  however,  or  a grave 

Polish  dance,  cannot  be  objected  to ; as  they  re- 
quire only  a moderate  degree  of  exercise.:  yet  I 
would  rather  see  my  friends  in  the  temple  of  Na- 
ture, than  in  the  most  splendid  ball-room.  Nor 
is  it  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  a sucklin^ 
woman,  to  sit  for  half  a day  together  at  needle- 
work ; because  long-continued  rest,  or  inactivity, 
has  a very  strong  tendency  to  vitiate  her  milk.  A 
mother  will  soomperceive  the  beneficial  effe&s  of 
giving  her  child  the,  breast,  after  having  remained 
some  time  in  the  pure  and  open  air. 

The  period  of  suckling  cannot  be  accurately 
determined  for  every  individual;  nor  can  I,  on 
this  occasion,  refrain  from  repeating  an  observa- 
tion already  stated,  that  unless  the  impediments 
before  mentioned  render  it  altogether  impractica- 
ble, every  healthy  mother  ought  to  give  her  child 
the  breast,  at  least  for  the  first  and  second  months 
of  its  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  close 
attention  to  her  own  progressive  state  of  health. 
,j[f  she  feels  a diminution  of  her  strength,  or  a weak- 
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jiess  in  her  limbs,  then  is  the  proper  time  of 
weaning  her  child  ; for,  by  continuing  to  suckle 
it,  she  might  render  herself  subject  to  a consump- 
tive disease : it,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child 
should  begin  to  decline  in  bodily  vigour,  and 
the  mother  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  does  not 
proceed  from  improper  management,  but  that  this 
change  must  have  originated  from  a bad  qua- 
lity of  the  milk,  which  could  not  be  effectually 
remedied  by  the  directions  of  a physician,  she 
ought  then  entirely  to  desist  from  any  farther 
attempts*.  Diseases  peculiar  to  the  mother,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  likewise  require  the  im- 
mediate weaning  of  the  child  : such  cases,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  numerous  exceptions  to 
which  they  are  liable,  demand  the  advice  of  thp 
profession. 

When  women  employed  in  the  office  of  wet- 
nurses  become  pregnant,  and  have  advanced 
about  the  half  of  their  time,  it  is  indispensibly 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  infant  from  the  breast, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  growing 
foetus. 

If,  therefore,  none  of  the  circumstances  above 
alluded  to  should  makp  an  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral rule,  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  wean 

* If  the  milk  be  of  a watery  consistence,  it  appears  thin 
and  blue,  not  unlike  whey  : a viscid  milk  may  be  drawn  in 
threads  ; it  adheres  to  a hair,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  ends 
of  the  nails,  on  immersing  the  fingers  into  it. 
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the  child  in  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  of  its  life, 
or  when  it  has  cut  four  teeth.  Too  long  suckling 
produces  bloated,  and  over-flit  children  ; a state 
of  body  which  frequently  subjeds  them  to  coma* 
tose  and  apopledic  complaints.  Such  infants 
always  possess  a precarious  state  of  health  ; and, 
as  the  strength  of  the  mother  becomes  exhausted, 
she  will  experience  many  irregularities  in  her  own 
constitution,  which  can  scarcely  be  repaired  by 
her  subsequent,  though  more  prudent,  condud. 

V. 

On  the  Weaning  of  Children . 

Infants  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a wet-nurse, 
ought  to  be  weaned  when  they  are  six  months, 
old,  lest  their  future  affedion  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  parent  to  the  nurse.  Besides,  the 
trouble  attendant  on  weaning  them  is  generally 
much  greater  after  the  first  six  months  of  their 
age,  when  the  mental  faculties  begin  to  expand, 
and  the  power  of  recolledion  daily  increases,  so 
that  they  cannot,  without  great  struggles,  forget 
the  foster-mother  and  her  breast. 

Weaning  may  be  considerably  facilitated  by 
progressive  steps,  and  especially  by  accustoming 
children  to  drink  out  of  a tea-cup,  or  glass ; these 
preparatory  attempts  should  be  made  when  they 
are  three  months  old  $ because,  at  that  period, 
they  seize  upon  every  moveable  objed,  and  carry 
it  to  the  mouth,  with  an  instindive  desire  of  re- 
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lieving  the  uneasiness  of  the  protruding  teeth. 
The  nurse,  therefore,  may  frequently  present  to 
them  a glass  containing  a few  drops  of  fresh  water, 
by  which  they  will  soon  learn  to  drink  ; so  that 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  make  use  of  sucking- 
bags,  or  other  means.  A few  weeks  ought,  to  be 
employed  in  giving  the  child,  together  with  the 
breast,  the  preparations  before  pointed  out,  as 
proper  for  infants ; while  the  natural  milk  may 
be  allowed  at  longer  intervals,  for  a week  or  fort- 
night, yet  always  in  proportion  to  the  auxiliary 
food  administered,  till  at  length  the  former  may 
be  altogether  abandoned.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  without  too  great  a reluctance  on  the 
side  of  the  infant,  its  mother  or  nurse  should, 
during  these  progressive  changes,  not  only  eat 
and  drink  very  moderately,  in  order  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  milk,  but  also  occasionally 
absent  herself  from  the  objeCt  of  her  solicitude. 

If  the  teeth  should  appear,  while  these  arrange- 
ments are  taking  place  with  respeCt  to  a new  system 
of  diet,  the  child  must,  without  hesitation,  be 
replaced  to  the  breast,  till  the  first  cutting  of  the 
teeth  is  effected  by  Nature. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  highly  improper  to  deprive 
an  infant  suddenly  of  the  breast  ; for,  by  such 
hasty  conduCt,  the  mother  will  subjeCt  hersell 
to  be  afflicted  with  sore  breasts,  and  her  milk  to 
become  obstructed  in  the  organs  of  secretion  ; the 
necessary  consequences  of  which  arc,  indurations 
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and  callosities  of  those  tender  parts.  Nor  is  this 
precipitate  change  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  child,  which  seldom  fails  to  participate  of  the 
maternal  affe&ions  arising  from  morbid  causes. 

But,  1)  a child  has  once  been  weaned,  it  would 
be  a precarious  experiment  to  recommence  the 
former  practice  of  rearing  it,  whether  by  a mother 
or  nurse;  and  the  degree  of  danger  thence  arising, 
will  be  commensurate  to  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  deprived  of  the  breast.  It  is  an  ill-founded 
notion,  that  children  who  are  attacked  with  ill- 
ness, in  consequence  of  their  new  aliment,  can 
be  restored,  by  returning  to  their  former  mode 
of  living:  neither  maternal  nor  mercenary  hu^ 
man  milk,  though  the  former  could  be  easily  re- 
covered from  the  disused  breasts,  are  likely  to 
produce  that  desirable  effed  ; because  they  wall 
yield  a contaminated  and  unwholesome  fluid. 
In  such  cases,  the  whole  treatment  of  the  child, 
since  the  period  it  has  been  weaned,  ought  to  be 
investigated,  and  especially  the  nourishment  it  has 
received  ; an  inquiry  which  opinionative  persons 
generally  consider  as  immaterial,  but  which  those 
who  are  more  prudent  will  chearfully  resign  to  the 
province  of  professional  men. 

To  indulge  a child  with  all  kinds  of  gross  and 
hard  aliment,  immediately  after  it  has  been  wean- 
ed, is  a practice  highly  injurious:  by  this  rashness, 
a variety  of  diseases  are,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably 
produced,  Although  many  infants  continue  in 
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an  excellent  state  of  health  as  long  as  they  receive 
the  breast,  yet,  after  resorting  to  another,  and  less 
regular  mode  of  living,  they  begin  to  decay,  and 
are  attacked  with  disease.  With  such  children, 
the  period  we  treat  of,  is  also  the  commencement 
of  scrophula,  the  rickets,  and  consumption. 
These  are  maladies,  the  rudiments  of  which  are 
generally  unfolded  at  this  critical  age,  especially 
if  there  should  exist  the  least  pre-disposition  for 
them  in  the  infantine  body.  Hence,  the  particu- 
lar diet  adopted  in  the  last  weeks  of  suckling, 
must,  for  some  time  after,  be  strictly  continued. 
A well-fermented  beer,  or  good  milk,  will  then  be 
a very  serviceable  beverage : and,  if  the  child 
has  cut  none  of  its  teeth,  solid  nutriment  should 
by  no  means  be  granted.  Milk,  however,  does 
not  always  agree  with  children,  after  they  have 
been  weaned  : in  this  case,  I would  recommend, 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  Hildebrandt, 
a rich  soup,  prepared  of  a well-fermented  and 
vinous  beer,  with  the  yolk  of  eggs > because  table- 
beer,  when  boiled,  acquires  a disagreeable  taste: 
lastly,  the  eggs  must  be  well  beat  up,  and  gra- 
dually incorporated  witn  the  ale,  in  Older  to  pre- 
vent them  from  curdling. 

Of  Wet-Nurses ♦ 

Should  a child  be  net  fortunate  enough  to  be 

exclusively  nurtured  by  the  breast  of  its  mother, 

none 
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none  but  a healthy  and  good-tempered  person 
ought  to  be  employed  as  its  wet-nurse.  But,  in. 
this  appointment,  parents  cannot  be  too  circum- 
sped: ; and  unless  they  be  well  assured  that  the 
woman  to  be  engaged  is  of  good  morals,  and  in 
a perfectly  sound  state  of  health,  itwouid  be  pre- 
ferable to  rear  the  child  by  spoon-meat. 

Mothers  will  find  it  their  interest  to  provide  a 
nurse,  even  during  their  pregnancy ; especially  if 
they  meet  with  a female  to  whose  conduct  they 
are  no  strangers.  Neither  the  most  promising 
external  appearance,  nor  the  most  pressing  re- 
commendations, cught  in  such  instances  to  deter- 
mine their  choice  ; for  the  strictest  inquiries 
should  be  instituted  jespeding  her  moral  and 
physical  character,  and  particularly  whether  she 
be  accustomed  to  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors* 
I would  suggest,  to  choose  a girl  of  a mild  dispo- 
sition, who,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  has  been  se- 
duced by  a perfidious  lover,  sincerely  repents  of 
her  error,  and  discovers  no  inclination  to  relapse  ; 
for  no  meretricious  women  should  ever  be  charged 
with  so  sacred  a trust. 

A wet-nurse  should  neither  be  too  old  nor  too 
young,  but  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  have  borne  only  one,  or  two  children. 
Her  milk  ought  likewise  to  be  new,  and  not  have 
been  drawn  by  her  own  child  longer  than  three 
months  : it  should  be  of  a fine  white  colour,  with- 
out smell,  and  of  a sweet  taste.  Her  monthly 

discharges 
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discharges  ought  either  to  stop  entirely,  or  to  take 
place  only  in  a moderate  degree,  lest  the  milk 
might  soon  disappear.  She  should  also  be  free  from 
eruptions,  have  no  offensive  breath,  nor  be  subjed: 
to  fits,  cutaneous  diseases,  or  small  pustules  on  her 
breasts : these  must  be  perfectly  clean,  moderately 
full,  rising  like  a small  hemisphere,  and  not  flaccid. 

Chuse  one  of  middle  age,  nor  old  nor  young, 

Nor  plump,  nor  slim  her  make,  but  firm  and  strong; 
Upon  her  cheek,  let  health  refulgent  glow 
In  vivid  colours,  that  good-humour  shew  : 

Long  be  her  arms,  and  broad  her  ample  chest ; 

Her  neck  be  finely  turn’d,  and  full  her  breast : 

Let  the  twin  hills  be  white  as  mountain  snow. 

Their  swelling  veins  with  circling  juices  flow  ; 

Each  in  a well-projefting  nipple  end, 

And  milk,  in  copious  streams,  from  these  descend  : 
Remember  too,  the  whitest  milk  you  meet. 

Of  grateful  flavour,  pleasing  taste,  and  sweet. 

Is  always  best ; and  if  it  strongly  scent 
The  air,  some  latent  ill  the  vessels  vent.  . 

St.  Mar  tub’s  Fecdotrophia  : Transl.  by  Dr.  Tytlf.  k. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  a nurse 
should  frequently  be  examined,  and  even  watch- 
ed, when  she  least  suspeds  it,  in  order  to  discover 
how  she  treats  her  own  child,  and  thus  to  ascer- 
tain the  effeds  of  such  treatment. 

In  large  corrupted  towns,  many  families  are 
very  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  nurses,  who  will 
principally  attend  to  their  own  child,  deprive  that 
intrusted  to  their  care  of  its  due  portion  of  nou- 
rishment. 
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rishment,  and  consequently  overload  it  with  pap. 
Many  of  these  hirelings  conceal  the  real  age  ol  their 
own  child,  while  they  pretend  that  it  is  younger  than 
the  truth  implies,  because  they  falsely  attribute  its 
size  and  thriving  state  to  the  salubrity  of  their 
milk  : nay,  the  system  of  imposture  is  sometimes 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  unprincipled  per- 
sons, from  the  most  sordid  motives,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  exchange  the  children  of  respectable  pa- 
rents.— An  anonymous  German,  author  of  a work, 
entitled  “ On  Matrimony,”*  relates  a curious 
anecdote  of  a young  Count,  whose  features  bear  so 
exaCt  a resemblance  to  those  of  his  foster-mother, 
that  a strong  presumption  arises  against  the  jus- 
tice of  his  claims  to  the  paternal  title  and  estate. 
Deceitful  nurses  display  their  despicable  cunning 
towards  parents,  sometimes,  by  wetting  the  swad- 
dling clothes  at  night,  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from 
the  child,  and  urge  this  as  a proof  of  plentiful 
nutriment : they  will  then,  in  the  presence  of  the 

* I have  the  pleasure  of  being  personally  acquainted  with 
the  ingenious  author  of  this  interesting  treatise,  which  excited 
great  attention  in  Germany,  soon  alter  its  publication  in  the 
year  1792.  We  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  remarks  on  prac- 
tical life  in  which  it  abounds,  to  Mr.  Hipfel,  of  Konigs- 
berg,  one  of  the  Counsellors  of  the  War  Department  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  reader  will  find  some  account  of  this 
work  in  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ A Concise  Re-vieav  of  Original 
German  Books -f  published  in  1795,  hy  Robinsons,  Paternos- 
ter-row. — Tran  si. 
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mother,  place  the  infant  at  their  breast,  which  it 
seizes  with  avidity,  because  it  is  really  in  want  of 
food.  Yet  this  favourable  appearance  of  its  pro- 
sperity is  only  of  short  duration ; for  in  vain  do 
the  parents  attempt  to  relieve  its  misery  by  medi- 
cines, which  cannot  cure  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  improper  treatment.  The  child  at 
length  becomes  restless ; the  nurse  is  determined 
not  to  be  disturbed  in  her  sleep,  drinks  gin  or 
brandy,  then  places  the  infant  to  her  breast,  or 
she  gives  it  various  anodynes,  such  as  laudanum, 
a deception  of  poppy-heads,  or  some  other  dele- 
terious draught,  by  which  it  is  stupihed,  and, 
perhaps,  carried  off  in  a fit  of  apoplexy. 

Unclean  and  lascivious  nurses  may  spread  the 
greatest  misery  through  whole  families ; they  may 
communicate  the  venereal  and  other  contagious 
diseases  to  the  most  healthy  children.  Rosen- 
stein,  a creditable  German  writer,  informs  us  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  that  in 
a respedable  family  at  Stockholm,  the  father,  mo- 
ther, three  children,  the  maid-servant,  and  two 
clerks,  were  infeded  with  the  venereal  disease,  by 
a nurse  who  was  admitted  into  the  family,  with- 
out a previous  inquiry  into  her  charader.  But  it 
is  a melancholy  circumstance,  that  disorders  thus 
imparted,  often  break  out  at  a distant  period, 
when  the  body  begins  to  expand  its  powers,  for 
instance,  at  the  time  of  teething,  or  still  later, 
vdien  the  whole  frame  has  already  been  so  com-. 
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pletely  envenomed,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
art  to  eradicate  the  poison. — Even  the  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  these  persons  may  be  transmitted  to 
infants,  by  means  of  the  milk.  Baldini*  speaki 
of  a little  girl,  only  seven  years  old,  who  had  an 
irresistible  desire  of  drinking  brandy,  which  she 
had  contra&ed  by  drawing  the  breasts  of  a nurse 
who  was  an  habitual  tippler. 

Mothers  cannot  be  sufficiently  cautious  in  the 
choice  of  a nurse,  especially  as  the  venereal  dis- 
ease continues  to  extend  its  baneful  influence  even 
to  our  villages-^,  so  that  in  process  of  time  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  procure  uncontaminated  wo- 
men to  perform  this  office.  Hence  a medical  man 
should  on  every  occasion  be  requested  to  examine 
such  persons,  before  they  enter  on  their  dignified 
employment. 

But,  after  having  met  with  a proper  nurse,  it 

1 

* Metodo  di  Allattnre  a mono  i bambu:i  del  Dr,  PlL.  Eal- 
BINI,  Napoli , 17S4. 

+ It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  this  gloomy  pifture  of  mo- 
dern manners  does  not  apply  to  the  country  people  of  Britain, 
with  the  same  justice  as  to  those  on  the  Continent  : nay,  the 
case,  with  us,  appears  to  be  reversed  ; for  though  our  damsel# 
and  matrons  are  more  immaculate,  and  scarcely  by  name  ac- 
quainted with  that  loathsome  affliftion,  except  in  the  vicinity 
ot  large  towns,  yet  the  greatest  danger  still  prevails  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  other  great  cities,  where  similar  precautions  are 
necessary  in  the  choice  of  nurses. — On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
affirmed  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Faculty,  that  this  evil 
has  considerably  abated  during  the  last  twenty  years. — 7 rami. 
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is  necessary  to  attend  to  her  behaviour.  In  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  wet-nurses  are  anxiously 
provided  with  a superfluity  of  food,  and  often 
with  pastry  or  high-seasoned  dishes,  by  which 
their  stomach  is  impaired  ; nay,  they  accustom 
themselves  to  the  habitual  use  of  fat  animal  food, 
strong  beer,  as  well  as  wine,  and  other  heating 
liquors.  As  their  former  mode  of  life  was  mate- 
rially different  from  the  present,  their  whole  na- 
ture now  changes  in  consequence  of  a luxurious 
diet,  which  gradually  generates  voluptuous  and 
gluttonous  habits  : thus,  they  become  afflicted 
with  eruptions  of  the  skin,  diarrhoeas,  and  other 
complaints.  Farther,  the  sudden  transition  from 
continual  employment,  perhaps  of  a laborious 
kind,  to  a tranquil  and  idle  life,  especially  if 
they  are  much  confined  within  the  house,  is  very 
injurious  to  their  health.  By  such  a change  their 
milk  is  vitiated,  the  child  becomes  afflidled  with 
violent  gripes,  or  cramps,  and  daily  grows  leaner 
and  more  debilitated. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  wet- 
nurses  ought  to  continue  the  use  of  their  cus- 
tomary  food,  and  not  to  partake  regularly  of  the 
dainties  of  the  family,  till  they  have  been  gradually 
habituated  to  them . N or  should  they  remain  con- 
stantiy  idle  ; but  occasionally  employ  themselves 
in  household  affairs  which  require  no  laborious 
exertions,  it  is  farther  necessary,  that  they  fre- 
quently resort  to  the  fresh  air,  and  remain  in  it 
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for  a considerable  time,  daily,  and  in  every  sea- 
son. On  those  days  when  the  child  has  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  pure  air,  it  will  rest  much  bettef 
at  night ; though  either  extreme  of  heat  or  cold 
must  be  cautiously  avoided.  Every  species  of 
excess  in  drinking,  and  particularly  the  use  of 
brandy,  ought  to  be  strict ly  guarded  against.  If 
the  nurse  be  a married  woman,  she  must  not  be 
prevented  from  cohabiting  with  her  husband,  as 
her  ungratified  desire*  may  prove  injurious  to 
the  infant. 

“ For,  from  the  wish  obtain’d,  the  body  feels 

A new  complacence,  that  each  illness  heals.” 

* * • 

Whatever  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  work,  relative  to  the  conduct  of 

* Although  I cannot  agree  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Mo- 
ther by,  who  maintains,  in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  that 
<i  the  custom  of  abstaining  from  venery,  while  women 
continue  to  suckle  a child,  is  so  far  without  reason  to  support 
it,  that  in  truth  a rigorous  chastity  is  as  hurtful,  and  often 
more  pernicious,  than  an  immoderate  venery  vet  I am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  such  habits,  in  general,  require  no 
public  advocates,  either  to  defend  or  suppress  them  ; because 
every  thing  here  depends  upon  the  peculiar  nature  and  situa- 
tion  of  the  individual.  Cn  the  whole,  1 believe  that  a mo- 
derate gratification  of  connubial  rites,  during  the  periods  of 
gestation  and  suckling,  is  even  less  hurtful  to  the  infant,  than 
' iolent  fits  of  anger,  and  other  depressing  passions  ; provided 
that  the  mother  is  oi  a constitution  sufficiently  vigorous  and 
healthy  ; that  she  is  not  stimulated  by  heating  liquors,  and 
commits  no  other  excess  in  her  diet  and  re  tri-men. — Frans!. 
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suckling  mothers,  is  also  strictly  applicable  to 
wet-nurses.  One  precautionary  measure,  how- 
ever, deserves  particular  attention,  namely,  that 
the  child  be  nourished  by  the  breast  alone,  till  it 
is  two  months  okl ; and  that  it  be  very  gradually 
habituated  to  the  articles  of  infantine  food  before 
specified  : in  short,  its  management  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  exclusively  devolved  upon  a foster- 
mother  5 as  the  natural  parent  will  find  daily 
opportunities  of  exercising  her  maternal  duties, 
from  which  no  consideration  of  rank  or  wealth 
should  ever  exempt  her. 

It  may  reasonably  be  expedted,  that  mothers  in 
the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  society,  have  read 
and  reflected  on  the  rearing  of  children,  so  that 
they  may  be  enabled  judiciously  to  apply  their 
superior  information,  by  instructing  the  nurse  in 
her  duties,  and  removing  her  prejudices  or  super- 
stitious notions.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
danger  in  parting  with  a child,  and  suffering  it 
to  be  nursed  in  the  houses  of  strangers  : to  pre- 
vent the  anxiety  so  congenial  to  parents,  whose 
circumstances  in  life  are  easy,  it  would  be  more- 
proper  to  take  the  wet-nurse  into  the  house,  that 
she  may  be  under  their  constant  superintendance. 

Before,  however,  the  child  is  for  the  first  time 
placed  to  the  breast  of  a hired  woman,  a gentle 
laxative  ought  to  be  administered  to  the  latter. 
All  other  rules  and  directions  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject have,  already  been  staled  under  the  head  of 

weaning ; 
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weaning  j and,  upon  the  whole,  I presume  that 
the  fair  reader  has  made  herself  familiarly  ao 
quainted  with  the  preceding  observations. 

On  the  Nourishment  of  Children , by  the  Milk  of 

Animals . 

The  milk  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is 
that  of  the  cow,  because  it  is  more  readily  pro- 
cured j though  that  of  goats  may  also  be  substi- 
tuted. Either  ought  to  be  taken  from  a healthy 
animal,  not  m a state  of  gestation*  nor  fed  upon 
grains  from  which  spirituous  liquors  have  been, 
distilled  as  such  milk  is  of  a bad  quality,  and 

may  be  productive  of  many  infantine  com- 
plaints. 

Another  circumstance,  though  apparently  in- 
significant, claims  our  attention  : — the  milk  used 
for  children  must,  if  possible,  be  uniformly  taken 
from  the  same  animal , because  each  individual 
generates  a peculiar  kind  of  this  fluid  5 and  thus 
also  the  milk  of  every  cow  is  a different  com- 
position. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  more  useful,  if  the  child 
could  be  applied  to  draw  the  milk  immediate- 
ly from  the  teat  of  the  animal ; for,  after  this 
valuable  liquor  is  obtained  and  allowed  to  stand 
tor  some  t.me,  it  loses  part  of  its  salubrious  qua- 
lities ; besides  which,  the  add  of  sucking  consi- 
derably promotes  its  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

Qv  As 
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As  this  method,  however,  might  be  attended 
with  difficulties,  the  milk  should  be  used  either 
immediately  after  milking,  while  still  warm ; or 
if  in  summer,  it  may  be  previously  boiled,  to 
prevent  its  coagulation.  After  it  has  become 
cold,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  with  one-third  of 
warm  water,  and  the  vessel  placed  either  at  some 
distance  from  a fire,  or  over  a faint  lamp,  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  luke-warm.  The  former  expe- 
dient is  certainly  preferable,  though  it  cannot 
always  be  resorted  to;  and  if  the  latter  be  adopt- 
ed, the  burning  lamp  must  not  be  suffered  to 
contaminate  the  air  of  the  room  in  which  children 
sleep,  or  breathe  during  the  day,  as  has  before 
been  remarked  in  the  first  chapter.  Constant 
attention  will  farther  be  required  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  whole  of  the  milk  may  not  be 
kept  in  too  warm  a place,  nor  repeatedly  warmed 
up  by  the  fire,  but  rather  that  the  proportion  of 
tepid  water  be  added  every  time  the  child  is- 
nursed;  for  the  contrary  practice  will  soon  decom- 
pose the  milk,  and  turn  it  into  acid. 

To  induce  children  to  drink,  a vessel  in  the 
form  of  a bottle  is  frequently  used  ; but  it  ought 
not  to  be  made-of  pewter,  nor  even  have  a pewter 
or  leaden  top,  which  infants  put  into  their  mouths: 
such  utensils  ought  always  to  be  constru&ed  of 
glass,  with  a short  neck,  in  order  to  preserve  an 
uniform  temperature  of  the  milk ; for,  in  a con- 
trary shape,  it  will  remain  only  at  the  bottom, 

and 
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and  get  cold  while  the  child  is  imbibing  it.  This 
vessel  must  be  frequently  rinsed,  lest  the  milk 
become  sour ; and  it  would  be  proper  to  keep 
two  of  these  short-necked  bottles,  that,  while  one 
is  in  use,  the  other  may  be  cleaned.  To  ascer- 
tain with  exactness  the  regular  proportion  of  milk 
and  water  to  be  given  to  a child,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  mark  the  measure  on  the  outside,  in 
a manner  similar  to  those  employed  by  chemists. 
On  the  orifice  of  this  inhaler  may  be  fixed  a piece 
of  sponge,  cut  in  the  form  of  a nipple,  and  co- 
vered with  fine  linen,  but  in  such  a manner, 
that  the  child  may  not  draw  out  and  swallow  the 
sponge  itself. 

If  a vessel  proper  for  this  purpose  cannot  be 
readily  procured,  a strong  phial  may  be  substituted, 
the  mouth  of  which  should  be  stopped  with  a 
cork,  previously  perforated  with  a red-hot  wire : 
next,  a piece  of  sponge  may  be  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  vessel,  in  the  manner  before  described; 
and,  with  resped'  to  the  cleaning  of  such  utensils, 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  is  indispensibly 
requisite,  to  prevent  the  milk  from  turning  acid, 
and  injuring  the  digestive  organs. 

By  this  regulation,  every  pretext  for  employing 
those  disgusting  little  sucking  bags,  the  favourite 
remedy  of  nurses,  for  exercising  the  mouths  of 
children  in  sudion,  will  be  effedually  obviated. 

The  method  of  feeding  children  with  animal 
milk  is,  however,  attended  with  considerable 

Q*.  2 trouble, 
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trouble,  because  it  ought  to  be  practised  with 
minute  attention  to  particular  circumstances,  so 
that  the  whole  services  of  one  person  should  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  that  end.  I am  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  find  a pro- 
per person  for  performing  that  duty  with  con- 
scientious precision,  as  it  is  to  find  a good  wet- 
nurse  ; it  would  therefore  be  more  advisable  for 
mothers  to  take  the  charge  of  nourishing  their 
children  upon  themselves. 

As  the  human  milk  is  the  produce  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  it  is  unquestionably 
superior  to  that  obtained  from  animals  alone, 
because  these  generally  subsist  on  vegetables  only  , 
nay,  it  is  certain,  that  the  aft  of  sucking  it,  by 
which  the  saliva  of  the  child  is  mixed  with  the 

\ 

milk,  beneficially  promotes  digestion.  Hence 
Professor  Hufeland  judiciously  asks,  “ Why 
has  asses’  milk  not  been  tried  as  a nutriment  for 
infants,  since  it  has  been  proved  by  chymical 
analysis,  that  it  possesses  properties  nearly  similar 
to  that  secreted  by  women,  and  is  digestible  even, 
by  the  debilitated  stomach  of  a phthisical  patient  ?’* 

Animal  milk,  however,  is  insufficient  for  the 
only  food  of  an  infant,  after  the  first  fortnight  of 
its  age : it  may  then  occasionally  be  fed  with  pap 
made  of  grated  biscuits,  well-baked  bread,  or 
granulated  flour,  and  boiled  in  a solution,  con- 
sisting of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  in  half  a pint 

of  water,  and  a little  sugar.  But  attention  should 

be 
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be  paid,  that  one  of  these  preparations  only 
used,  and  not  changed,  without  absolute  necessity. 
After  the  second  month,  small  portions  of  meat- 
broth  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Porridge  made  of  oatmeal,  or  other  flour,  is  an 
improper  aliment,  as  it  tends  to  produce  acidity 
in  the  stomach,  which  tendency  is  besides  pecu- 
liar to  animal  milk,  and  may  be  effectually 
corrected  by  the  articles  of  nutriment  before  spe- 
cified. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  kind  of 
food  only  should  be  given  at  each  time ; not  a 
variety  of  articles  in  immediate  succession,  such 
as  meat-broth  after  milk.  The  use  of  that  simple 
nourishment  I have  proposed,  together  with 
animal  milk,  may  be  cautiously  continued,  with- 
out administering  any  solid  food,  till  the  first 
teeth  make  their  appearance. 

On  the  proper  Nutriment  of  Children , during  the 

period  of  Dentition . 

At  the  commencement  of  this  stage  of  infan- 
tine life,  or  during  the  first  months,  while  they 
are  cutting  teeth,  the  change  of  diet  ought  to  be 
so  imperceptible,  that  scarcely  any  other  but  the 
nourishment  pointed  out  as  proper  for  infants  at 
the  breast,  or  those  who  are  reared  by  spoon- 
meat,  may  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  animal 
milk.  { et  a more  regular  division  of  meals 

tL  3 should 
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should  now  be  adopted  ; for  instance,  a new  sup- 
ply of  food  every  three,  or  at  the  farthest,  four 
hours,  and  once  only,  it  required,  at  night.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  all  the  particulars 
already  suggested  with  respedl  to  food  in  general; 
a few  hints  therefore  will,  suffice  to  instruct  the 
intelligent  reader. 

When  the  first  teeth  have  appeared,  a little 
beef-tea  with  toasted  bread  may  be  given  to  the 
child  every  other  day,  and  in  the  intermediate 
day  an  infusion  of  aniseed,  in  which  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  and  a little  sugar  have  been  properly  dis- 
solved ; or  alternately  a good  beer-soup,  made 
as  directed  under  the  head  of  weaning  : this  is  a 
beneficial  diet  for  infants  at  an  early  age,  and 
even  at  a later  period,  when  they  cannot  digest 
the  milk  of  animals. 

The  most  wholesome  beverage  for  children, 
during  the  stage  we  treat  of,  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  milk  and  water when  this  mixture  is 
first  adopted,  it  may  be  made  of  two-thirds  of 
water  and  one  of  milk ; which  last  should  not  be 
boiled,  but  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  as  by 
such  a process  its  volatile  and  most  nutritious 
particles  may  be  preserved.  To  accustom  infants 
to  the  use  of.  animal  milk,  is  a very  beneficial 
practice,  as  this  fluid  affords  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  liquid  nutriment : and  in  diseases,  when  the 
little  patients  cannot  take  any  other  food,  they 
may  be  supported  for  many  weeks  on  milk  alone. 

Sweet 
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I , 

Sweet  whey  deserves  to  be  strongly  recommend- 
ed, especially  when  it  is  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  given  by  Hufeland*.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  preparation,  which  requires  a 
considerable  quantity  of  milk,  is  attended  with 
so  great  an  expence  in  towns,  where  this  necessary 
article  of  diet  is  generally  monopolized.  Those, 
however,  who  can  afford  to  give  their  children 
whey  for  their  daily  drink,  will  confer  upon  them 
benefits  greater  than  they  imagine.  In  the  first 
months  they  may  be  brought  up  by  such  beve- 
rage alone,  as  a better  nourishment  will  not  easily 
be  discovered  : it  is  possessed  of  all  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  milk,  on  account  of  which  it  is 

* Take  a calf’s  stomach,  steep  it  in  vinegar  for  two  hours, 
then  inflate  and  dry  it  ; by  which  means  it  may  be  long  pre- 
served. Cut  a thin  slice,  about  the  length  of  two  or  three 
inches,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  coagulate  a whole  quart  of 
milk,  in  the  manner  as  follows : the  slice  must  be  soaked  two 
hours  in  a cup  of  water,  and  then  poured,  together  with  the 
impregnated  water,  into  a pot  of  unboiled  milk,  from  which 
the  cream  has  been  carefully  separated.  This  preparation  is 
now  suffered  to  stand  in  a warm  place,  that  it  may  be  gra- 
dually  heated,  though  not  boiled.  When  it  has  stood  a quar- 
ter or  half  an  hour,  the  cheesy  part  is  thrown  to  the  top  of 
the  vessel,  and  may  be  cut  through,  when  the  clearest  whey 
will  appear.  This  valuable  liquor  should  be  gradually  sepa- 
rated, and  may  be  easily  poured  away  from  the  curds  ; for 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  length 
ol  time  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a warm  temperature  ; 
but  care  should  be  taken,  that  the  whey  be  not  turned  to  an 
acid,  by  too  long  an  exposure  to  heat. 

Q~4  ' 


readily 
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readily  digested,  and  does  not  contain  the  least  par- 
ticle of  acid.  It  is  far  preferable  to  the  common 
whey  obtained  by  boiling  the  milk.  I am  ac- 
quainted with  no  better,  or  more  proper  drink  in 
diseases,  such  as  the  small-pox,  catarrhal  and 
scarlet  fevers,  teething,  & c. ; nay,  1 believe  the 
lives  of  infants  have  by  this  simple  preparation 
been  frequently  saved. 

X J 

Another  excellent  beverage  for  children,  may 
be  composed  by  infusing  one-third  of  liquorice- 
root  and  two-thirds  of  the  couch-grass  root.  These 
vegetables  are  useful  for  such  infants  as  are  affiid- 
cd  with  bad  humours,  eruptions  and  biles,  as 
likewise  for  those  who  are  very  fat,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  ever-fed  3 as  their  obesity  is  neces- 
sarily increased  by  the  use  of  milk  alone ; whence 
arise  shortness  of  breath,  suffocation,  or  a viscid 
state  of  the  stomach.  From  such  effeds  it  is 
concluded,  that  milk  occasions  viscidity,  and 
many  are  afraid  of  allowing  it  to  children ; but 
the  fad  is,  that  they  do  not  distinguish  when  it 
ought  to  be  given  or  withheld. — Tea,  when  drank 
habitually,  and  in  large  quantities,  weakens  the 
powers  of  digestion,  especially  when  taken  warm ; 
it  causes  flatulence,  a copious  discharge  of  urine, 
leanness,  and  a pale  countenance.  Hence  the 
most  injurious  pradice  is  that  of  accustoming 
children  to  the  use  of  tea,  without  milk;  which  is 
the  most  certain  way  of  making  them  weakly  and 
miserable;  thus  they  become  troubled  with  in- 
cessant 
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cessant  thirst,  so  that  many  will  drink  several 
quarts  in  a day;  in  consequence  of  which,  -their 
stomach  is  distended,  digestion  is  impaired,  and 
they  at  length  acquire  bellies  unnaturally  big,  anci 
are  troubled  with  glandular  obstructions.  But  if 
about  the  third  part  of  unboiled  milk  be  added, 
tea  is  less  injurious  as  a daily  drink  for  childien. 
I have  hitherto  spoken  only  against  the  abuse  of 
tea  in  general. 

The  compositions  of  herb-tea,  as  they  are  sold 
by  quacks  and  travelling  mountebanks,  though 
speciously  entitled  sanative,  pectoral,  or  nursery- 
tea,  require  the  greatest  precaution.  In  many 
places  they  are  exposed  to  sale  by  those  impostors, 
and  sometimes  by  old  women,  who  are  ignorant 
or  botany,  and  colled  improper  and  stimulating 
plants,  as  well  as  others  of  a poisonous  quality, 
which  they  mistake  for  those  of  salubrious  pro- 
perties. No  parents  who  regard  the  welfare  of 
their  offspring,  will  purchase  such  dangerous 
compounds  from  any  person  but  a skilful  apothe- 
cary; and  magistrates  apprised  of  such  mischiev- 
ous piadices,  are  in  duty  bound  to  suppress 
them,  and  punish  the  daring  offender  who  thus 
sports  with  the  lives  of  his  fellow- citizens. 

Beer  is  likewise  improper  in  the  first  year  of 

infancy,  unless  it  be  made  into  soup,  as  directed 

• * 

in  a pie  ceding  part  of  this  work.  A clear  and 
well-brewed  beer,  mixed  with  water,  and  then 
euffeied  to  undergo  a new  fermentation,  would 

1 

not 


/ 
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not  be  injurious  to  children  upwards  of  six  months 
old,  it  given  occasionally  ; but  beer  alone  must 
not  be  allowed  at  that  age,  because  it  is  in  most 
places  of  an  indifferent  quality,  sour,  and  even 
adulterated.  1 his  liquor,  as  it  is  sold  in  public- 
houses,  is  too  intoxicating  for  infants,  and  in- 
creases their  disposition  to  inflammatory  diseases : 
in  short,  it  is  unlit  to  be  made  their  daily  drink. 
Of  spirituous  liquors,  as  wine  and  brandy,  I shall 
treat  more  particularly  in  the  sequel,  whence 
every  reflecting  mother  will  doubtless  perceive, 
that  it  would  be  criminal  to  offer  them  to  chil- 
dren. Although  the  former  would  be*detri mental 
to  their  health,  if  used  for  daily  drink,  yet  as  a 
medicine  it  will  sometimes  be  useful. 

Convinced  from  experience,  1 shall  venture  to 
pronounce,  that  the  articles  of  food  before  men- 
tioned, are  the  best  and  most  nutritive  during 
'the  first  period  of  infancy.  Attempts  have,  in- 
deed, been  made  to  nourish  children  by  means  of 
mucilaginous  substances,  such  as  gruel  made  of 
barley,  oats,  &c.  ; but  these  articles,  prepared  in 
the  usual  manner,  though  productive  of  much 
aliment,  should  not  constitute  the  only  support 
of  children.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  an 
exclusively  vegetable  diet  tends  to  promote  the 
generation  of  an  acid  ; children  thus  nurtured  will 

undoubtedly  become  leaner,  and  subjecl  to  bilious 
.1 

and  flatulent  complaints,  li  the  plan  before  sug- 
gested be  adopted,  in  such  case,  granulated  wheaten 

flour. 
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flour,  oatmeal,  pearl  barley,  &c.  may  be  altoge- 
ther dispensed  with  during  infancy.  The  impro- 
permode of  preparing  these  dishes,  is  the  principal 
reason  why  they  do  not  agree  with  children  ; be- 
cause people  in  general  conceive,  that  all  their 
victuals  should  be  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  mucilage.  In  my  own  neighbourhood, 
where  children  are  stuffed  with  a pap  made  of  the 
granulated  wheat  of  Cracow,  1 have  observed  the 
most  injurious  consequences  ; and  am  therefore 
persuaded,  that  this  kind  of  nutriment  is  a prin- 
cipal cause  of  consumption,  scrophula,  the  rickets, 
and  especially  of  habitual  flatulency,  gripes,  and 
the  iliac  passion,  a malady  very  common  in  Ger- 
many. But  should  parents  prefer  bringing  up 
their  children  on  wheat,  barley,  or  oatmeal,  the 
following  circumstances  ought  at  least  to  be  at- 
tended to.  In  order  to  render  these  substances 
more  easily  digestible,  they  may  first  be  stirred 
in  boiling  water,  by  which  the  mealy  surface  will 
be  separated ; next,  fresh  water  must  be  poured 
upon  them,  in  which  they  should  be  well  boiled; 
so  that  a semi-transparent  jelly  will  be  obtain- 
ed : this,  when  properly  diluted,  wall  not  oppress 
or  disorder  the  most  tender  stomach. 

I should  farther  observe,  that  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  children  occasionally,  besides  this  jelly, 
a little  of  the  bread-pap  prepared  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg?  as  before  described  ; or  some  meat -soup, 
every  other  day,  with  a view  to  correct  the  dispo- 
sition 
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sition  to  acidity,  or  rather  to  strengthen  the  or- 
gans of  digestion. 

Dishes  dressed  for  the  palate  of  adults,  such 
as  flesh  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  dumplings,  &c. 
are  not  calculated  for  children  in  the  first  year  of 
their  lives,  during  which  they  ought  to  have  their 
own  peculiar  nourishment , if  we  earnestly  wish  to 
preserve  their  health.  In  the  progress  of  my 
Treatise,  1 shall  say  more  upon  this  subjedt,  as  I 
propose  to  point  out  some  particular  kinds  of  ali- 
ment, which  are  unfit  for  infants  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

Animal  food  is  very  frequently,  though  injudi- 
ciously, given  for  children  ; for  it  is  erroneously 
imagined  that  it  will  render  them  vigorous : and, 
with  this  intention,  wine  and  beer  are  also  fre- 
quently administered.  1 have  formerly  suggested 
the  propriety  of  allowing  them  sometimes  a thin, 
and  not  too  fat  meat -broth  ^ but  this  ought  by 
no  means  to  form  the  only,  or  the  principal 
article  of  their  diet,  as  it  is  too  stimulating  for 
infants,  who  naturally  possess  a high  degree  of 
irritability  : hence  the  circulation  of  their  fluids 
is  accelerated  ; an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  is 
thus  generated  ; th?  blood  is  propelled  towards 
the  head,  and  a tendency  to  inflammatory  affec- 
tions is  the  necessary  consequence.  We  should 
be  on  our  guard,  lest  we  might  be  deceived  by  the 
blooming  external  appearance  of  such  children, 
as  their  health  certainly  is  ambiguous.  If  this  ar- 
tificial 
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tificial  susceptibility  of  every  stimulus  be  acci- 
dentally increased  by  any  morbid  irritability,  it 
will  be  found,  that  such  individuals  with  difficul- 
ty overcome  the  attacks  of  disease.  As  their  fe- 
brile paroxysms  are  thus  rendered  more  violent, 
the  little  patients  become  subjedt  to  convul- 
sions : they  often  suffer  during  the  period  of  den- 
tition ; or  are  suddenly  carried  off  by  an  apo- 
plectic fit  ; and,  if  they  survive  that  period,  the 
small-pox  is  extremely  malignant. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  irritating  food  which 
produce  similar  bad  effedts,  particularly  when 
eaten  in  abundance,  and  for  daily  fare;  such  are 
wine,  beer,  chocolate,  spices,  and  coffee.  Mo- 
thers should  not  suffer  the  nurse  to  give  young 
children  those  pernicious  articles  of  luxury,  by 
stealth.  It  is  a frequent  remark,  even  in  common 
life,  that  the  pradtices  here  alluded  to  are  repre- 
hensible ; and  parents  often  forbid  the  use  of 
wine,  and  coffee,  before  their  litt.le-ones  have 
overcome  the  small-pox ; but  this  standard  is 
very  uncertain,  because  they  may  be  attacked 
with  the  small-pox  in  the  first  weeks  of  their  lives. 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  adopting  a safer  re- 
gulation, that  is,  not  to  allow  children  any  of 
those  exceptionable  things  till  they  are  two  years 
old,  and  even  after  that  time  the  quantity  should 
be  moderate. 

It  is  a prejudice  fraught  with  mischief,  to  place 
children  at  table,  and  permit  them  to  partake  of 

every 
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everything,  after  they  have  had  the  small-pox; 
for  the  sudden  transition  from  their  simple  and  na- 
tural food,  to  the  incongruous  preparations  of  the 
kitchen,  must  be  attended  with  injurious  conse- 
quences, which  persons  of  ordinary  capacities 
may  easily  conceive. 

On  the  Nutriment  of  Children , from  the  first  year  of 
their  age  to  the  complete  period  of  Dentition. 

Whether  the  child  has  hitherto  been  reared  by, 
or  without,  the  breast,  the  transition  from  liquid 
to  solid  or  grass  food,  even  after  it  is  twelve 
months  old,  must  not  be  sudden.  Immediately 
after  weaning  infants,  the  nutriment  before  spe- 
cified, as  proper  to  be  given  during  the  period  of 
suckling,  may  be  still  continued;  though  they 
may  now  receive  an  additional  allowance,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  of  the  maternal  milk  ; and 
their  meals  ought  also  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  times  of  the  day  when  they  were  formerly 
suckled. 

jellies  made  either  of  oatmeal,  rice,  barley, 
bread,  or  biscuits,  and  occasionally  small  quanti- 
ties of  meat-broth,  may  now  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. During  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  pro- 
gress of  dentition  affects  the  child,  so  that  every 
species  of  stimulating  aliment  should  be  prudently 
avoided,  for  instance,  animal  food,  wine,  and 
spices,  which  increase  the  febrile  disposition  al- 
ready 
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ready  existing,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  convul- 
sions and  apoplexies.  Bread,  milk,  and  water, 
are  the  most  simple  means  of  subsistence  allotted 
to  the  human  race ; hence  we  ought,  at  least  for 
our  children,  not  to  substitute  others  of  a less 
beneficial  tendency  : their  drink  should  be  pure 
spring  water  and  milk,  either  alone  or  diluted. 
A cup  of  new  milk,  every  morning,  excellently 
well  agreed  with  my  own  children ; a practice 
which  was  regularly  continued.  By  this  nourish- 
ing oreakfast,  without  any  other  means,  a very 
reduced  infant  was  restored  from  a consumptive  to 
a valetudinary  state.  At  other  times  of  the  day, 
it  would  be  more  advisable  to  let  them  drink  ex- 
clusively water,  which  excites  only  the  decree  of 
thirst  consistent  with  health.  Those  whose  sto- 
machs are  too  weak  to  digest  pure  milk,  may  take, 
in  the  morning,  a soup  made  of  beer  and  milk, 
which  1 have  already  described*:  for  common 
drink,  I allow  home-brewed  beer,  fermented  with 
the  addition  of  water,  though  the  latter  fluid,  in 
'-0,  appears  to  me  preferable  to  any 

mixture. 

When  children  frequently  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
fresn  air,  and  take  a good  deal  of  spontaneous 
exercise,  the  nature  and  proportion  of  their  ali- 
ment cannot  be  precisely  determined , for  too  light 
a nutriment  would  certainly  produce  debilitating 
effects.  Hence,  children  of  this  age  readily  digest 

* See  page  tzr. 
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beer-soup,  broth,  and  pap,  which  latter  is  very 
detrimental  in  the  first  year  ; but  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  less  difficult  of  digestion,  it  ought  to  be 
thin  and  sufficiently  boiled,  by  which  means  its 
bad  consequences  may  be  obviated,  though  it 
should  be  their  only  support.  I shall,  however, 
treat  more  particularly  on  this  point,  in  the 
sequel. 

On  the  Nutriment  of  Children , after  the  acquisition 

of  the  Teeth. 


Those  useful  instruments  of  mastication  having 
now  appeared,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  em- 
ployed* Nature  has  in  the  earliest  period  of  life 
taught  us,  that  all  kinds  of  food  which  require 
to  be  chewed,  as  meat  and  bread  in  large  pieces, 
or  even  in  smaller  particles,  unless'  when  reduced 
to  a pulp,  are  very  unfit  for  the  tender  mouths  of 
children,  previous  to  the  formation  of  their  teeth. 
This  parental  hint  may  be  still  farther  applied ; 
because  such  food  as  requires  to  be  masticated 
by  the  teeth,  cannot  be  rendered  perfectly  digesti- 
ble for  infants  during  the  first  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, though  it  be  prepared  by  the  cook ; 
and  because  by  the  aid  of  chewing,  the  saliva 
is  moie  immediately  mixed  with  the  food,  ttye 
digestion  of  which  is  thus  promoted,  better  than 
by  all  the  efforts  of  art.  The  richest  pap  is  infe- 
rior to  animal  milk,  which  ought  tx>  be  used  in 

its 
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its  pure  state,  or  drawn  from  its  original  source, 
if  its  nutritive  and  vital  properties  are  to  be  pre- 
served. Nor  is  there  an  article  in  the  united 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which  affords  a 
more  salutary  nourishment  to  children,  during 
the  whole  period  of  dentition,  than  the  milk  of 
animals* 

When  the  teeth  have  made  their  appearance, 
children  naturally  learn  to  chew ; a process  which 
tends  to  consolidate  these  useful  bones,  to  increase 
the  secretion  of  saliva,  to  prepare  the  food  for  a 
more  easy  digestion,  and  thus  to  prevent  too  great 
an  exertion  of  the  stomach,  which  the  reduction 
of  crude  aliment  would  require.  At  this  period, 
children  may  eat  bread  sparingly  buttered : they 
may  also  sit  at  the  table  of  their  parents,  and  par- 
take of  such  victuals  as  are  usually  dressed,  yet 
excepting  all  improper  dishes  which  are  prejudicial 
even  to  adults. 

As  the  body  gains  strength  and  solidity,  the 
countenance  becomes  more  lively,  the  eyes  acquire 
additional  lustre,  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
stomach  also  increase,  and  children  are  then  able 
to  bear  a more  substantial  diet.  Exercise  and 
fresh  air  uncommonly  conduce  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  body,  while  they  strengthen  diges- 
tion : with  respeft  to  the  former,  however,  run- 
ning or  walking  is  far  preferable  to  riding  in  a car- 
riage. 

$ 
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Of  those  Substances  which  are  absolutely  hurtful  to 
Children , before  they  are  two  years  old , and  which , 
even  after  that  -period , require  to  be  given  with 
great  precaution. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  point  out  a 
great  number  of  substances  which,  according  to 
strid:  rules  of  diet,  ought  to  be  banished  from 
the  nursery.  But  dietetic  observers  have  often, 
with  the  best  intentions,  carried  their  severity  to 
excess,  and  exposed  themselves  to  the  ridicule  of 
sceptical  epicures : one  of  these  exultingly  told 
his  physician,  that  he  had  eaten  sausages  and 
pork,  drunk  brandy  and  other  liquors,  without 
experiencing  the  least  inconvenience  from  his  ir- 
regular conduct.  Indeed,  the  principles  of  dietetics 
will  ever  remain  unsettled,  if  we  do  not  adopt 
certain  rules  agreeable  to  the  age  and  constitution 
of  the  body,  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
different  persons  are  placed,  and  especially  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  aliment.  We  may  easily 
discover  general  maxims  relative  to  our  conduct 
in  a state  of  health,  but  the  particular  application 
of  them  must  be  determined  in  every  individual 
case.  A dish  which  oppresses’ a weak  stomach, 
may  nevertheless  be  wholesome  for  another,  and 
a small  portion  of  hard,  indigestible  food,  will  not 
be  very  detrimental  to  a sound  const  itution. 

I shall 
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I shall  now  proceed  to  specify  those  alimentary 
substances  which  are  untit  for  infants,  partly  for 
want  of  their  first  teeth,  and  the  consequent  ina- 
bility of  chewing  them,  and  partly  also  on  ac- 
count of  their  properties,  but  more  especially  be- 
cause such  dishes  are  generally  given  to  them  in  a 
proportion  calculated  for  adults.  Hence,  on 
these  occasions,  the  nature  of  infancy  ought  to  be 
duly  considered  ; nay,  the  external  appearance 
and  size  of  a child  point  out  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  such  distinction.  Farther,  we  ought 
to  be  guided  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
infantine  body  ; for  children  of  solid  and  rigid 
fibres,  firm  muscles,  and  of  a lively  and  active 
disposition,  naturally  digest  a larger  quantity  of 
crude  aliment  than  those  who  are  delicate  or 
bloated,  whose  countenance  is  sickly  and  pale, 
and  whose  eyes  are  dull  and  heavy. 

The  appetite  of  healthy  children  is  the  safest 
guide  with  resped  to  their  diet.  If  we  have  not, 
by  our  own  mismanagement,  contributed  to  ex- 
tinguish this  instindive  criterion,  we  may  fully 
rely  on  its  accuracy.  To  afford  the  reader  a spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which  the  combined  fa- 
culties of  digestion  and  assimilation  become  im- 
paired in  our  young  generation,  I shall  present 
him  with  the  following  pidure. 

Scarcely  is  the  infant  a few  days  old,  when  we 
begin  to  cram  it  with  dainties,  confedionary,  and 
food  of  every  kind,  in  promiscuous  succession.  If  it 
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fortunately  survives  the  first  year  of  its  life,  anxi- 
ous parents  or  officious  nurses  think  it  their  duty 
to  allow  it  small  pieces  of  meat,  bread,  cakes, 
&c.  with  which  it  is  overloaded,  so  that  the  bad 
effeds  of  this  pradice  soon  become  evident ; for 
every  thing  contrary  to  Nature  must  necessarily 
be  detrimental. 

Children  are  generally  permitted  to  eat  a little 
of  every  dish  furnished  for  the  table ; nay,  they  are 
even  suffered  to  taste  brandy.  Unguarded  parents 
frequently  ask,  <£  What  will  my  dear  child 
relish  ■?”  and  the  most  palatable  things,  however 
expensive,  are  presented  to  them  at  their  mere 
desire.  Before  a child  can  pronounce  a dozen 
words,  it  is  made  acquainted  with  double  that 
number  of  dainties.  Although  no  pains  be  taken 
to  instruct  it  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  kitchen,  it 
soon  learns  to  interpret  its  wishes  by  signs,  and  be- 
gins to  understand  how  much  its  cries  and  fret- 
ful demands  are  respeded.  Can  there  be  a more 
certain  method  of  teaching  children  every  species 
of  ill  manners,  than  by  giving  them  such  lessons, 
and  anticipating  their  earliest  wants  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ? There  is  no  doubt,  that  by  this 
condud  a deep  and  lasting  impression  is  made  on 
the  moral  charader  of  infants. 

The  charaderistic  of  childhood  is  simplicity  j 
an  attribute  which  should  be  studiously  preserved 
as  the  first  law  with  resped  to  aliment : but  why, 
let  me  ask,  are  the  wants  of  children  increased  ? 

They 
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They  stand  in  need  of  no  other  but  a simple  and 
artless  nutriment  ; with  which  they  would  be 
easily  satisfied,  it  they  were  not  intruded  upon, 
with  a variety  of  improper  substances,  both  in  a 
liquid  and  solid  form  : they  would  without  re- 
luctance see  others  eating  such  delicacies,  if  those 
to  whom  they  are  agreeable,  were  not  so  imprudent 
as  to  praise  them  in  their  presence  : thus  it  hap- 
pens, that  their  desires  are  continually  excited. 
Weak-minded  parents  cannot  bear  the  crying  of 
infants,  and  the  food  obtained  by  tears  doubly 
stimulates  their  palate. 

For  such  as  are  under  the  influence  of  disease, 
we  cannot  ascertain  the  proper  quantity  of  food 
by  their  vitiated  appetite.  Yet,  when  speaking 
of  disordered  children,  I do  not  allude  to  those 
only  who  are  confined  to  their  beds.  Their  ap- 
petite is  sometimes  depraved,  and  on  account  of 
the  great  irritation  subsisting  in  the  stomach, 
they  are  with  difficulty  satisfied : the  additional 
allowance  of  food  tends  to  their  ultimate  destruc- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  does  not  yield  nutriment  to 
the  body,  but  increases  the  disease.  It  has  been 
frequently  remarked,  that  they  evince  a voracious 
appetite  for  the  most  indigestible  substances,  as 
well  as  for  potatoes,  porridge,  fat,  oil,  butter, 
pickles  and  other  acids  5 this  longing  is  generally 
a forerunner  of  scrophula,  the  rickets,  and  con- 
sumption. Such  preternatural  cravings,  there- 
fore, ought  either  to  be  entirely  checked,  and  no 
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inducement  offered  by  example,  or  but  a very 
small  quantity  should  be  given  at  a time. 

I shall  ' now  specify  a few  of  those  articles 
which,  under  certain  conditions , are  injurious  to 
children ; yet  I request  the  reader  to  consider  the 
following  heads  as  specimens,  rather  than  as  a 
Complete  view  of  the  subjedt.  For,  whoever  has 
paid  due  attention  to  the  principles  before  stated, 
may  dispense  with  a particular  bill  of  fare. 

i.  Pap  and  Dumplings.  That  mucilaginous 
mass  prepared  of  flour  and  water,  or  milk,  is 
better  adapted  for  pasting  paper  than  for  feeding 
infants.  Unfermented  meal  generates  a quantity 
of  air,  as,  by  mixing  it  with  water,  there  arises 
an  imperfedt  fermentation,  extremely  injurious  to 
the  feeble  stomach  and  bowels,  which  are  literally 
pasted  up  with  this  indigestible  dough,  so  that 
they  produce  acidity  to  a very  alarming  degree. 
Thus  we  may  account  for  the  cause  of  innumer- 
able maladies  attendant  on  infancy:  the  vessels 
of  the  abdomen  are  clogged ; the  body  becomes 
inflated,  and  the  whole  frame  is  reduced  to  a 
skeleton ; next  follow  costiveness,  spontaneous 
vomiting,  orange-coloured  and  green  stools;  ex- 
treme debility,  and  convulsive  fits;  nay,  even 
worms  and  the  stone  are  occasioned  by  this  in- 
congruous diet.  FIildan,  the  anatomist,  on 
opening  the  body  of  a child  treated  according  to 
this  baneful  plan,  found  the  orifice  of  the  stomach 
in  a state  of  mortal  induration.  And  though  it 

is 
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is  often  maintained,  that  numberless  infants  are 
reared  upon  porridge  or  meal  pap,  who  neverthe- 
less thrive  and  become  adults,  yet  this  argument 
is  no  proof  of  its  salubrity  : those  who  are  at 

all  inclined  to  refledt,  will  not  listen  to  such  ab- 
surd reasoning.  With  equal  propriety  it  may  be 
observed,  that  thousands  of  patients  remain  alive 
by  the  use  of  quack  medicines ; but  what  sensible 
person  would  expose  both  health  and  life  to  the 
danger  of  being  poisoned  by  ignorant  pretenders  ? 

The  injurious  effects  which  result  from  the  use 
of  flour  pap,  are  easily  explained  ; but  their  seve- 
rity is  considerably  augmented,  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  food  is  usually  prepared.  Whole 
saucepans  of  porridge  are  generally  boiled  by  the 
lower  class  of  country-people,  in  Germany,  seve- 
ral  days  before  it  is  wanted  9 and  as  often  as  the 
child  is  to  be  fed,  a lump  of  butter  is  added 
to  the  portion,  which  is  warmed  up  and  forced 
into  its  mouth  by  the  nurse’s  finger.  It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  the  noxious  tendency  of  such 
proceedings. 

2.  All  fat  ■provisions  are  hurtful,  such  as  fat 
meat,  or  any  dkhes  prepared  with  melted  butter, 
oil,  or  suet.  Even  adults,  when  eating  them  to 
excess,  become  subjedt  to  obstructions,  oppression 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  heartburn.  As  those 
hardy  sons  of  Nature  who  are  once  accustomed 
to  that  substantial  diet,  for  instance,  sailors  and 
husbandmen,  are  alone  exempt  from  its  inconve- 
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niencies,  we  may  easily  imagine,  liow  pernicious 
it  must  prove  to  the  tender  stomachs  of  infants. 
It  is  besides  a false  notion,  that  the  digestibility 
of  fat  substances  is  promoted  by  drinking  wine 
or  brandy  after  them;  for,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, this  remedy  is  little  better  than  pouring  oil 
into  the  fire.  It  is  true,  that  nausea  and  eructa- 
tions may  for  some  time  be  suppressed  by  stimu- 
lating drinks,  but  the  process  of  digestion  is  ne- 
vertheless interrupted.  For  the  violent  stimulus 
of  spirituous  liquors  preternaturally  excites  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  nutritive  par- 
ticles of  food  cannot  be  properly  extracted  and 
assimilated ; the  aliment,  therefore,  remains  in  a 
crude  state,  or  passes  off  undigested  : besides, 
such  stimuli,  if  frequently  repeated,  cannot 
fail  ‘ultimately  to  produce  inflammations  of 
either  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Butter  may  also 
be  classed  under  this  head  ; and  it  is  highly  im-. 
proper  to  use  it  liberally  in  the  spoon-meat  of 
children,  or  to  indulge  them  with  a large  propor- 
tion of  it  spread  upon  bread. 

3,  Paslry  of  every  description,  as  well  as  con- 
feCtionary,  habitually  eaten,  is  so  far  detrimental 
to  young  people,  as  these  dainties  stimulate  the 
palate  without  satisfying  the  appetite,  and  thus 
induce  gluttony.  The  injurious  consequences  of 
such  excess  generally  become  evident  in  diseases 
of  the  breast,  arising  from  viscidity,  and  a debili- 
tated stomach,  in  which  distressing  cases  parents 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  soothe  and  benefit  sickly  children,  by 
allowing  them  additional  quantities  of  sweet-meat, 
cakes,  tarts,  &c.  On  such  occasions,  the  ruinous 
effc&s  appear  with  equal  speed  and  certainty,  as 
they  are  obvious  in  the  hooping  cough.  Experi- 
ence every  day  confirms,  that,  after  eating  an  im- 
moderate portion  of  calces  in  the  forenoon,  the 
appetite  for  dinner  is  spoiled  ; because  this  food 
enfeebles  the  digestive  organs,  and  renders  them 
unfit  to  perform  their  offices. 

4.  Cheese  is  with  difficulty  digested  ; and  as  it 
is  in  general  of  a tough  nature,  it  forms  hard 
lumps  in  the  stomach,  and  is  not  easily  dissolved, 
unless  assisted  by  strong  exercise  : hence  it  is  cal- 
culated only  for  vigorous  consitutions.  When 
eaten  in  any  quantity  by  children,  it  is  apt  to  oc- 
casion the  stone  or  gravel. 

5.  Potatoes  possess  a very  viscous  mucilage  ; 
they  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants  during  the 
first  year  of  their  lives,  and  but  sparingly  in  the 
second*.  After  that  period  they  will  be  more 
readily  digested ; as  children  then  begin  to  take  a 


* There  is,  however,  no  objeftion  to  the  meal  or  starch 
obtained  from  this  excellent  root;  which  forms  an  useful 
aliment  in  the  pap  of  children,  at  the  time  of  weaning  them, 
or  previous  to  the  change  from  their  liquid  to  a more  sub- 
stantial diet  : a very  palatable  and  nutritive  dish  may  be  pre- 
pared of  the  flour  of  potatoes,  and  a little  sugar  of  milk  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water. — Recherche s sur  le  Fcgetaux  Nour - 

rissants>  par  Parmentier.— Compare  also,  Chaptal's  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry,  vol.  iii. 
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greater  degree  of  exercise.  In  short,  potatoes 
may  be  used  as  daily  food  by  those  who  are  occu- 
pied in  manual  labour,  or  strong  muscular  mo- 
tion ; but  others  should  only  eat  them  occasion- 
ally. 

6.  Fruit  is  justly  recommended  as  wholesome; 
yet  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  on  account 
of  its  acidity,  children  are  the  least  able  to  bear 
it  in  excess,  because  their  digestion  is  frequently 
impaired  at  the  expence  of  other  secretions,  such 
as  those  of  perspiration,  and  the  discharges  by 
stool,  which  by  such  nutriment  are  promoted  and 
increased.  Hence  fruit  is  injurious  in  those  in- 
fantine diseases  which  are  decided  by  critical 
efforts  of  the  skin ; for  instance,  the  small-pox, 
and  the  measles.  It  is  therefore  an  opinion  . 
equally  unfounded  and  mischievous,  that  chil- 
dren cannot  eat  too  large  a quantity  of  fruit; 
and  impressed  with  this  notion,  it  is  forced  upon 
them  against  their  inclination,  and  frequently  as  a 
substitute  for  more  wholesome  nourishment.  In- 
stead of  such  officious  interference,  we  should  ad 
more  prudently,  by  leaving  the  choice  entirely  to 
be  determined  by  the  natural  appetite,  which  will 
instindively  guard  us  against  committing  excess. 
But  to  young  children  I would  allow  fruit  with  a 
sparing  hand,  because  its  acid  is  too  strong  for 
their  tender  stomachs  ; and  if  eaten  in  abund- 
ance, it  readily  occasions  flatulence,  nausea,  vo- 
miting, and  loss  of  appetite,  as  it  is  too  cooling. 
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and  much  disposed  to  fermentation.  Plums, 
sour  cherries  and  apples,  are  incongruous  with  a 
milk  diet.  All  fruit  given  to  children  should  be 
ripe ; and  some  attention  is  necessary  to  the  clean- 
liness of  the  peel,  if  it  should  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  strangers,  or  have  been  stored  in  ob- 
jectionable places  *. 

7.  It  is  a bad  custom  to  give  children  no  other 
but  warm  beverage,  such  as  tea,  or  soup ; these 
liquids  proving  injurious,  by  stimulating  and  ex- 
panding the  stomach.  Hot  drinks  of  every  kind 
are  of  a nature  still  more  pernicious,  as  there  are 
instances  where  children  have  been  literally  scalded 
by  them ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  cold  food  is 
equally  improper:  their  drink  should  be  lukewarm, 
and  if  possible,  exadly  of  the*  temperature  of  milk 
from  the  mother  s bieast.  As  the  body  increases 
in  strength,  and  becomes  able  to  endure  the  ef- 
fect of  external  cold,  the  fibres  of  the  stomach 
acquire  more  energy,  and  cool  liquids  better  agree 
with  it.  Cold  water,  which  has  stood  for  some 

time  in  a 100m,  or  which  has  been  previously’ 

• 

* Our  author  mentions,  in  his  German  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  an  instance  of  an  infant  poisoned  by  not 
cleaning  the  contaminated  peel  of  fruit ; yet  such  cases,  if 
they  at  all  occur  in  this  country,  must  be  uncommonly  rare. 
Hence  I would  prefer  giving  children  apples,  pears,  and 
plums,  without  peeling  them  ; as  Nature  seems  to  have  in- 
tended the  peel  and  stones  (or  kernels)  to  be  eaten  together 
with  the  fruit,  in  order  to  promote  its  digestion.— Transl. 
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boiled,  and  acquired  a proper  temperature,  is  an 
useful  beverage  for  children  during  the  first  half 
year  of  their  existence.  After  that  period,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  warm  their  drink,  as  it  ought 
to  have  only  a moderate  degree  of  heat.  Liquids 
taken  too  cold,  produce  a violent  stimulus,  on 
account  of  their  sudden  contra&ion  of  the  coats 
within  the  stomach.  Soups  should  not  be  given 
to  children  in  abundance;  for,  by  their  expansion 
of  the  stomach,  the  digestion  of  more  solid  food 
is  impeded. 

8.  Coffee  is  an  article  which  children,  and  even 
adults,  might  well  dispense  with.  But  it  is  to  the 
ladies  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  unfortunate 
habit  (in  Germany)  ; ahd  I am  almost  inclined 
to  believe,  that  the  forbidden  fruit  was  that  of 
the  coffee-tree.  The  female  sex  insist  upon  in- 
dulging infants  with  their  favourite  beverage, 
from  the  idea  that  it  renders  them  vigorous  and 
chearful ; it  is  therefore  frequently  given  to  them 
from  the  time  of  their  birth.  But  in  their  early 
days,  coffee,  and  every  kind  of  spirituous  liquors, 
are  equally  pernicious.  It  would  be  a real  ad- 
vantage to  children,  it  they  could  forever  re- 
main ignorant  of  its  existence.  The  high  price 
of  this  foreign  drug,  which  in  Germany,  like  tea 
in  England,  has  become,  in  a manner,  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  is  a heavy  tax  upon  the  income 
of  families.  In  order  to  preserve  them  as  long  as 
possible  from  its  baneful  effects,  they  should  be 

accustomed 
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accustomed  to  milk  or  beer-soup  for  breakfast, 
and  they  will  not  easily  exchange  it  for  coffee. 

9.  W ine,  brandy , and  strong-beer , ruin  the  con- 
stitution of  children,  and  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  allowed. — Even  the  growth  of  young  dogs 
is  impeded  by  giving  them  spirituous  liquors. — - 
What,  then,  must  be  the  consequence  when  they 
are  administered  to  infants  ? It  is  in  facl  a most 
detestable  custom,  by  which  they  are  initiated  in 
drunkenness  : if  their  appetite  be  once  stimulated, 
they  will  employ  every  means  of  acquiring  this 
deleterious  liquor,  in  the  secret  and  immoderate 
enjoyment  of  which  they  ultimately  fall  vidims, 
either  to  disease  or  the  grave.  A melancholy  in- 
stance of  this  kind  occurred  lately  at  Brunswick ; 
a girl,  nine  years  of  age,  was  left  alone  in  a room, 
her  mother,  shortly  after  hearing  her  cry,  rushed 
in,  and  found  her  lying  senseless  on  the  door,  in 
strong  convulsions,  which  increased  every  mo- 
ment ; her  face  changed  to  a livid  hue,  and  a 
most  violent  heat  issued  from  her  body.  At 
length  a brandy  bottle,  which  had  contained  nearly 
halt  a pint  of  that  liquor,  was  found  empty,  and 
sufficiently  accounted  for  these  fatal  consequences.1 
A physician  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  every 
possible  means  tried  for  several  hours,  but  in  vain; 
for,  on  the  following  morning,  the  unfortunate 
child  died  a most  lamentable  death.  This  girl 
was  uncommonly  lively,  and  much  addicted  to 
spirituous  liquors  ; she  had  most  probably  observed 

her 
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her  parents  make  use  of  the  bottle*  or  they  had, 
perhaps,  imprudently  given  her  some  brandy  to 
taste*  without  considering,  that  they  thus  stimu- 
lated her  palate,  and  familiarized  her  to  this 
baneful  liquor* 

On  some  injurious  P radices  in  the  Feeding  of  Children, 

It  is  necessary  that  mothers  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  those  customs  and  abuses,  which 
are  practised  by  nurses  and  servants,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  avoid  or  prevent  them.  I think 
it  a duty  incumbent  on  me  to  request  their  atten- 
tion to  the  following  observations,  from  which 
they  will  discover  many  latent  causes  of  disease, 
and  early  death  of  their  children. 

1*  All  vessels  in  which  their  food  is  prepared, 
or  out  of  which  they  are  fed,  must  be  kept  as 
clean  as  possible.  The  consequences  arising  from 
uncleanliness  and  inattention,  are  far  more  consi- 
derable and  dangerous  to  children  than  to  adults; 
for  a very  small  portion  of  any  pernicious  substance 
which  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  utensils,  or 
mixed  with  their  food,  is  sufficient  to  occasion  in- 
disposition, or  may  even  endanger  their  lives. 

2.  Neither  milk  nor  pap  should  be  kept  in  an 
earthen  dish  which  is  badly  burnt  or  glazed,  nor 
in  any  vessel  made  of  copper,  brass,  or  tin  ; as 
they  soon  become  sour,  and  imbibe  the  poisonous 
particles  of  the  lead,  which  are  readily  separated, 

or 
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or  of  the  pewter,  which  is  easily  dissolved.  In 
copper  and  brass  vessels,  verdigrease  is  formed, 
and  the  poison  enters  into  the  system  together 
with  the  food.  Though  the  effeds  of  this  virus 
tire  not  immediately  observed,  they  are  neverthe- 
less certain ; and  however  small  the  portion  may  be, 
which  is  daily  received  into  the  body,  the  delete- 
rious particles  are  progressively  fomented  and  in- 
creased. The  consequences  at  length  appear,  the 
child  droops,  and  is  afflided  with  an  incurable 
consumption,  which  terminates  in  death.  The 
real  cause  being  concealed  or  mistaken,  recourse 
is  had  to  means,  the  very  reverse  of  those  which 
ought  to  be  employed.  In  this  manner,  chil- 
dren are  poisoned  by  the  sucking  bottles,  and 
little  mugs  made  of  pewter. 

3.  One  of  the  most  disgusting  customs  is  the 
sucking  bag,  which  is  given  to  a child  for  the 
double  purpose  of  nourishing  and  composing  it. 
Many  a poor  mother  will  tear  a rag  front  an 
old  shirt,  or  a clout,  which  she  has  found, 
perhaps  in  the  street,  and  which  may  contain 
the  remains  of  a venereal  contagion:  of  this 
she  makes  a small  bag,  which  is  filled  with  bread, 
milk  and  sugar,  and  then  given  to  the  child 
to  suck.  If  the  infant  happens  to  drop  this  rag 
on  the  ground,  it  is  presented  again,  though 
covered  with  dirt : a number  of  flies  settle  upon 
it  when  the  child  is  alone,  which  but  the  moment 
before  may  have  quitted  a saucer  of  poison.  Nor 
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are  these  the  only  bad  consequences : the  bread 
contained  in  this  bag  turns  sour,  and  the  child 
may  sometimes  swallow  the  whole  rag,  and  be 
• choaked  by  it.  The  gums  become  sore  by  the 
acidity  of  this  mixture,  and  the  points  of  the 
newly  protruding  teeth  are  blunted,  become  loose, 
black,  and  fall  out : the  child  is  at  length  afflicted 
with  various  eruptions  in  the  mouth ; and  thus 
the  basis  is  laid  for  that  terrible  disorder,  the 
thrush. 

This  abominable  custom  * alas ! still  continues 
in  various  parts  of  Germany  ; where  the  supersti- 
tious nurses  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  rear  up  a child,  without  the  use 
of  this  rag ; and  no  persuasions  of  the  Faculty  can 
induce  them  to  relinquish  so  mischievous  a prac- 
tice. Let  me  entreat  all  mothers,  as  well  as 
every  person  employed  in  the  care  of  children, 
not  to  continue  the  use  of  this  bag  longer  than 
the  first  eight  weeks,  or  what  is  still  better, 
to  give  it  only  at  the  time  of  drinking;  as 
many  nurses  imagine  that  they  should  not  admi- 
nister any  drink  without  using  this  bag,  lest  some 
of  the  liquid  may  pass  into  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
pipe. This  may  certainly  happen,  when  the 

child  is  suffered  to  drink  out  of  a saucer,  or  any 
wide  vessel;  but  when  a glass  with  a long  neck  is 
used,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  wash  the  bag,  and  not 

suffer  particles  of  bread,  biscuit,  roll,  &c.  to  re- 
main 
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main  in  it  too  long  ; it  ought  to  be  filled  with 
fresh  food  every  time  it  is  used.  Finally,  this  bag 
should  not  be  steeped  too  often ; for,  with  the 
liquid,  the  child  imbibes  a quantity  of  air,  which 
occasions  flatulence  and  gripes. 

It  is  difficult  to  wean  children  from  the  suck- 
ing bag,  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it 
beyond  the  first  year;  as  they  will  then  suck 
every  thing  that  comes  before  them ; they  put 
their  painted  toys,  and  every  rag  they  can  get, 
into  their  mouths,  by  which  they  incur  greatr 
danger  of  suffocation.  But  a practice  of  the  most 
injurious  and  disgusting  nature,  is  that  of  many 
nuisery  maids,  aunts,  and  grandmothers,  who 
suffer  the  child  to  suck  their  lips.  I had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  decay  of  a blooming 
infant,  in  consequence  of  having  sucked  the  lips 
of  its  sickly  grandmother  for  upwards  of  half  a 
year.  It  was  saved  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  still  remains  feeble,  pale,  and  consump- 
tive. By  this  destructive  habit,  the  pure  fluids 
of  the  child  are  contaminated  by  the  humours  of 
old,  unhealthy,  venereal,  and  scorbutic  persons. 
The  consequences  may  easily  be  imagined. 

4.  Another  filthy  and  unhealthy  custom,  is 
that  of  chewing  the  food  of  infants.  This  is  done 
not  only  by  the  mother,  but  likewise  by  strangers, 
olu  nurses,  and  people  who  have  foul  humours, 
are  scoibutic  and  venereal,  or  who  may  be  af- 
fected with  carious  teeth,  and  an  offensive  breath. 

Thus 
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Thus  child  ren  are  effectually  inoculated  with  the 
worst  of  diseases.  1 knew  a girl  who,  when  two 
years  of  age,  was  infeClcd  by  a servant  s chewing 
her  viCtuals.  The  latter  was  afiliCted  with  blotcnes 
on  her  body,  and  other  marks  of  the  venereal 
virus 3 but  this  horrid  disease  did  not  appear  upon 
the  child  till  after  a period  of  nine  years. 

It  has  been  questioned,  whether  the  mastica- 
tion of  victuals  for  a child  by  its  young  and  healthy 
mother,  is  so  very  injurious 3 or  whether,  by  the 
admixture  of  her  healthy  saliva,  digestion  and 
nourishment  be  promoted,  till  this  process  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  teeth  ol  the  child. — I am  of 
opinion,  that  when  the  mother  is  in  perreCt  health, 
she  may  attempt  this  mastication  3 but  even  then 
she  ought  to  possess  good  teeth,  and  previously 
wash  her  mouth  with  pure  water.  But,  if  a 
mother  has  the  least  affeCtion  for  her  child,  she 
will  not  suffer  the.  above  process  to  be  performed 
by  strangers. 

On  Sleep . 

New-born  children  sleep  the. greater  part  of  their 
time,  and  the  necessity  of  it  is  diminished  only 
in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  child  are 
unfolded.  Sleep,  being  an  operation  of  nature, - 
cannot  be  obtained  by  art,  without  producing  the 
most  injurious  consequences. 

The  generality  of  nurses,  partly  from  idleness, 
and  partly  with  a view  of  acquiring  more  leisure 

for 
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for  other  business,  have  recourse  to  various  means* 
in  order  to  lull  children  to  sleep,  particularly  the 
sweet  bag  before  described ; they  also  wash  the 
infant  with  brandy,  place  paper  impregnated 
with  saffron  under  its  head,  and  gently  tickle  its 
belly,  or  other  private  parts  of  the  child;  all 
which  methods  are  of  a nature  highly  injurious. 

A custom  extremely  dangerous,  is  to  suffer  the 
child  to  sleep  with  the  sucking  bag  in  its  mouth, 
as  there  are  instances  where  suffocation  has  been 
the  consequence  of  its  being  swallowed ; nor  is 
this  the  only  evil  arising  from  such  a practice  ; 
for  the  continual  moisture  and  acidity  produced 
in  the  mouth  by  the  bag,  occasion  a variety  of 
eruptions  on  the  tongue  and  palate,  soreness  of 
the  gums,  caries,  and  other  injuries  to  the  newly 
projecting  teeth.  But,  whoever  is  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  such  a bag,  ought  at  least  to  remove  it 
from  the  mouth  of  the  child  as  soon  as  it  has 
fadcn  asleep.  The  haoit  of  washing  with  brandy, 
and  the  use  of  saffron  paper,  tend  only  to  stupify 
the  infant ; the  adtion  of  these  substances  being 
similar  to  that  of  all  other  soporifics.  All  titilla- 
tion  excites  a premature  sensuality,  and  ought 
therefoie,  in  a moral  as  well  as  physical  point  of 
view,  to  be  condemned.  There  are  some  inter- 
nal medicines,  as  a decodlion  of  poppy  heads,  lau- 
danum; mithridate,  Venice  treacle,  Philonium 
Romanum,  and  the  common  composing  powders, 
^hieh certainly  induce  artificial  sleep;  they  stu- 
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pjfy  the  head,  render  children  indolent  and  heavy, 
and  are  frequent  causes  of  convulsions  and  apo- 
plexy, to  which  numbers  fall  sacrifices.  For 
these  reasons,  1 earnestly  entreat  every  mother 
who  has  the  least  afledtion  for  her  child,  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  condudl  of  her  nurses 
and  servants. 

No  medicine  whatever  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered, with  a view  to  induce  children  to  sleep,  not 
even  Gaskin’s  powder,  magnesia,  or  crab’s  claws, 
unless  prescribed  by  a regular  physician. 

The  mother  or  nurse  should  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  which  prevent  the  infant  from 
sleeping.  These  may  either  exist  in  the  child 
Itself,  or  depend  on  adventitious  circumstances : 
thus  it  may  be  affiidled  with  gripes,  costive- 
ness, or  flatulence ; a pin  in  its  clothes  may  give 
it  pain  ; it  may  be  hungry,  too  tightly  dressed, 
or  have  wetted  itself.  Besides  these,  the  apart- 
ment may  be  too  warm ; the  child  may  be  almost 
buried  in  the  suffocating  warmth  of  a bed  j or  it 
may  not  have  been  in  the  open  air,  may  have 
slept  the  whole  day,  and  must  of  course  be  rest- 
less at  night  j the  chamber  may  be  too  light,  or 
a candle  placed  opposite  to  the  bed,  &c. 

But  should  the  causes  of  sleeplessness  be  found 
to  exist  in  the  body,  a, clyster  may  be  applied  in 
the  first  instance,  or  the  child  put  in  a luke-warm 
bath,  and  immediately  after  removed  to  bed.  If 
these  means  prove  insufficient,  a physician  should 
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be  consulted  respecting  the  true  cause  of  its  un- 
easiness ; yet  it  would  be  improper  to  insist  on  his 
prescribing  a composing  medicine,-  as  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  what  remedy  should  be 
applied : he  is  well  aware  that  sleeplessness  is,  in 
general,  the  consequence  of  a disease  ; the  cause 
of  which  must  previously  be  removed,  and  then 
the  natural  sleep  will  gradually  return,  without 
the  aid  of  narcotics  or  soporifics.  Whoever  is 
capable  of  reflecting,  will  require  of  the  physician 
only  the  restoration  of  the  patient,  and  trust  to 
his  judgment  the  propriety  of  the  means  he 
may  adopt.  Another  wrong  expedient  to  induce 
children  to  sleep,  is  by  promising  them  a variety 
of  things,  when  they  awake  in  the  morning, 
because  we  are  apt  to  promise  more  than  we  are 
able  to  fulfil.  Thus  their  desires  are  increased  ; 
and  at  length  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  them  for 
sleeping.  On  the  other  hand,  to  menace  and 
punish  children  for  not  sleeping,  is  highly  impro- 
per; and  upon  no  account  should  they  be  terri- 
fied. To  induce  artificial  sleep,  is  as  injudicious 
as  to  compel  the  child  to  eat ; a treatment  equally 
absurd  and  barbarous.  The  enjoyment  of  free 
air  and  exhrcise  are  the  best  means  of  promoting 
sleep  ; as  young  children  are  not  subjeCt  to  mental 
perturbation  which  may  deprive  them  of  rest.  An 
infant  who  has  been  in  the  open  air  the  whole  day, 
or  has  had  considerable  exercise,  will  readily  sleep 
undisturbed  during  the  night. 

' • S3  To 
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To  sing  infants  asleep  is  an  innocent  method 
but  I would  advise  mothers  not  to  continue  it 
beyond  the  first  year,  because  after  that  period 
they  become  so  much  accustomed  to  it,  that 
they  will  require  it  as  a duty,  and  oblige  the 
mother  or  nurse  to  sing  every  evening  tor  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour,  before  they  are  disposed 
to  sleep.  As  children  grow  up,  they  frequently 
prattle  a long  time  after  they  are  put  to  bed,  and 
remain  awake  for  several  hours.  To  prevent  such 
habits,  either  their  questions  ought  not  to  be 
answered,  or  by  speaking  to  them  for  a consider- 
able time  without  interruption,  they  at  length 
will  become  weary,  and  gradually  repose  : ano- 
ther method  is,  to  let  the  child  talk  till  it  is 
exhausted.  Many  ignorant  nurses  promise  the 
child  a variety  of  things,  or  speak  of  Christmas- 
boxes,  and  other  enticing  articles  it  is  to  receive, 
and  the  idea  of  which,  instead  of  alluring  it  to  sleep, 
only  render  it  more  lively. — I would  here  recom- 
mend nurses  to  relate  a story,  or  read  a passage 
from  a book*  for  there  are  many  dull  composb 
tions,  which  would  more  effedtually  answer  the 
purpose  of  promoting  sleep  than  laudanum.  This 
is  certainly  no  small  merit  of  authors ! 

Violent  rocking  is  also  an  impiudent  method 
of  procuring  sleep.  The  motion  of  the  cradle 
stupifies  the  child,  and  is  in  no  respedt  different 
in  its  effedts  from  the  practices  before  mentioned* 
a gentle  and  regular  rocking  will  not,  however, 

be 
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be  detrimental.  Yet  as  children  are  easily  habi- 
tuated to  a pradlice  in  which  much  time  is  unne- 
cessarily wasted,  it  would  be  more  prudent  not 
to  introduce  it  in  families. 

When  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  awaken  a child, 
it  should  be  done  by  a gentle  touch,  and  mild  ad- 
dress ; but  no  violent  means  ought  to  be  used, 
nor  should  it  be  permitted  to  sit  up  till  a late  hour 
at  night.  It  is  wrong  to  accustom  young  people 
to  remain  half  the  night  in  company  with  adults  ; 
but  an  exception  to  this  rule  may  be  granted, 
when  they  are  amused  by  chearful  visitors : this, 
however,  is  an  indulgence  which  should  be  allowed 
only  on  particular  occasions. 

To  awaken  children  suddenly,  and  without 
necessity,  from  a sound  sleep,  is  imprudent  -3  but 
to  frighten  them  in  their  sleep,  is  extremely  inju- 
dicious, and  may  occasion  the  most  dangerous 
spasms ; for  the  terror  produced  by  surprize, 
must  naturally  adt  with  a double  violence.  They 
should  never  be  awaked  without  an  absolute 
necessity  ; as  it  is  better  to  let  them  sleep  too  much 
than  too  little. 

Should  the  child  awake  suddenly  with  a scream, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  is  either  indis- 
posed, or  in  want  of  food  ; that  perhaps  some  in- 
sect has  stung  it,  or  it  is  lying  in  its  impurities 
the  heat  may  be  too  intense,  or  the  bed  covering 
too  heavy  : consequently  this  interruption  of  its 
rest  may  proceed  from  some  want,  or  pain,  and  not 
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from  a sufficiency  of  sleep.  By  the  removal  of 
these  causes,  the  child  will  again  repose. 

If  the  infant  has  had  sufficient  rest,  it  will 
awake  perfectly  composed,  without  crying,  and 
hail  the  new-born  day  with  chearful  smiles. 

One  or  the  most  injurious  and  unreasonable 
practices,  is  that  of  shaking  children  when  they 
awake  from  their  sleep,  bringing  them  suddenly 
into  a strong  light,  speaking  roughly  to  them,  or 
shouting  in  their  ears; — the  violent  irritation  of 
their  tender  nerves  may  occasion  spasms,  and  other 
dangerous  consequences;  not  to  mention  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  treatment.  Hence  they  ought  to 
be  awakened  with  the  same  gentleness  which  is 
used  to  lull  them  asleep.  As  the  first  impres- 
sions a child  receives  on  awaking,  have  a consi- 
derable effed  on  the  mind,  we  should  endeavour 
to  render  them  agreeable,  by  presenting  to  it  none 
but  pleasing  objeds.,  and  assuming  a chearful  and 
mild  address ; for  this  general  diffusion  of  joy  will 
at  once  decide  its  temper  for-  the  whole  day. 
Children  have  been  observed  to  awake  in  the  most 
happy  humour  on  the  arm,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
mother — and  what  parent  would  not  be  desirous 
of  enjoying  this  pleasure  as  often  as  possible ! 
Montaigne,  from  paternal  affedion,  contrived 
it  so,  that  his  infant  son  was  always  awaked  by  the 
sound  of  a musical  instrument.  Such  tenderness, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the 

first  years  of  life  ; because  after  that  time,  it  is 

apt 
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apt  to  produce  a too  sentimental  and  irritable 
turn  of  temper,  which  is  no  small  misfortune  to 
an  inhabitant  of  this  turbulent  world. 

: V . . *■  » » 

The  most  proper  posture  for  a child  in  bed,  or 
in  the  cradle,  is  that  of  lying  straight  upon  its 
back,  and  not  too  high  with  its  head,  as  the 
latter  is  a curved  and  unnatural  situation,  which, 
it  continued  during  sleep,  must  unavoidably  in- 
jure its  growth,  and  deform  the  body.  Nor 
should  infants  be  suffered  to  remain  sitting  when 
asleep  ; tor  the  consequences  of  such  neglect  are, 
distortion  of  the  spine,  compression  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  congestions  of  the  blood  towards  the 
head.  If  children  are  once  accustomed  to  sleep 
in  this  unnatural  posture,  they  cannot  abandon  it 
during  life. 

The  best  inducement  to  sleep  is  fatigue.  A 
person  who  takes  proper  exercise,  will  sleep  more 
comfortable  on  a straw- bed,  than  another  on  a 
bed  of  down. 

Sleeping  on  feather-beds  is  attended  with  nu- 
merous disadvantages  ; I therefore  recommend 
this  point  to  the  serious  attention  of  every  mo- 
ther ; but  at  the  same  time  entreat  them  to  pe- 
ruse the  whole  of  my  remarks  on  the  repose  of 
children.  1 hope  they  will  not  misunderstand 
me ; and  d habit  should  still  biass  their  judg- 
ment, I request  them  to  read  the  following  con- 
ditions and  restrictions,  before  they  form  a pre- 
mature 
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mature  opinion  respecting  any  unreasonable  de- 
mands. 

Feather-beds,  from  their  elasticity,  in  yielding 
to  pressure  and  the  weight  of  the  body,  give  it 
a crooked  position  ; the  spine  becomes  curvated, 
the  head  reclines  backward,  the  breast  projects, 
and  the  vertebras  form  an  arch.  No  situation 
can  dispose  the  body  more  effectually  to  distor- 
tions, than  that  now  described.  For  a confirma- 
tion of  this  argument,  we  need  only  observe  a 
child  on  such  beds  in  the  morning,  when  it  has 
changed  its  situation,  and  we  shall  find  it  in  this 
unhealthy  position.  These  beds  are  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  children  growing  crooked  ; and  every 
person  capable  of  reflecting,  may  form  an  idea  of 
the  consequences.  But  I shall  say  a few  words 
more  on  this  subject,  and  expose  another  great 
injury  thence  arising  : on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme warmth,  they  overheat  and  relax  the  body, 
which  lies,  as  it  were,  in  a continual  vapour 
bath  ; this  induces  too  great  a degree  of  sensibi- 
lity on  the  least  impression  of  the  air,  and  a pre- 
mature sexual  instindt  ; while,  at  the  same  time, 
feather-beds  retain  the  perspirable  humours; 
and  as  they  uncommonly  promote  perspiration, 
the  danger  of  taking  cold  is  very  great.,  as  soon  as 
the  child  is  uncovered.  Thus,  in  the  cold  nights 
of  winter,  children  become  afflicted  with  catarrhs, 
rheumatisms  and  coughs;  because  they  lie  more 
restless  than  adults.  Extreme  caution  is  there- 
fore- 
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fore  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  uncovering 
themselves,  when  labouring  under  diseases,  and 
particularly  the  measles,  or  scarlet  fever ; so  that 
for  this  purpose  alone  some  person  ought  to  sit  by 
the  bed-side,  and  cover  them  as  often  as  they 
throw  off  the  clothes ; for,  by  the  effed  of  cold 
air,  the  eruption  may  be  suddenly  repelled.  In 
many  nurseries,  a wood-fire  is  kept  duringthe  whole 
night ; a practice  which  corrupts  the  air  of  the 
room,  and  disturbs  the  rest  of  the  child;  which 
is  sometimes  tacked  up  in  the  bed,  so  that  it 
cannot  stir,  and  lies  enveloped  in  its  own  vapours, 
almost  in  a state  of  suffocation.  Those  children, 
however,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  feather-beds, 
are  not  exposed  to  such  consequences ; and  he 
who  reposes  on  a mattress  or  paillasse,  is  not  in 
danger  of  taking  cold,  because  he  remains  in  a more 
uniform  temperature.  Feather-beds  attrad  and  re- 
tain the  vapours  produced  by  perspiration,  and  thus 
promote  their  re-absorption  by  the  body  : and  if 
such  beds  are  not  preserved  in  the  most  cleanly 
state,  they  are  at  once  disgusting  and  unhealthy. 

The  most  preferable  couch  for  children,  is  a 
mattress  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  bran,  or  moss ; on 
this,  they /will  enjoy  a more  wholesome  and  com- 
fortable repose,  and  awake  with  increased  vigour. 

However  injurious  the  heat  of  feather-beds 
may  prove  to  adults,  1 would  prefer  them  for  in- 
jants  under  two  years  of  age,  because  till  that  pe- 
riod they  require  a considerable,  though  not  im- 
« moderate. 
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moderate,  degree  of  warmth.  But  after  that  age, 
particularly  in  summer,  the  beds  should  be  ex- 
changed for  mattresses.  When  a-  child  is  six 
months  old,  it  may  be  allowed  a pillow  of  moss 
or  horse-hair,  either  of  which  is  more  beneficial 
than  feathers  : its  head  being  continually  warm, 
is  a circumstance  which  tends  to  produce  conges- 
tions of  the  blood  towards  that  part.  . This  is  a 
‘•source  of  many  diseases,  and  increases  the  dispo- 
sition to  convulsions  and  apoplexy  ; but  the  fatal 
consequences  are  more  evident  in  violent  fevers, 
as  weib as  in  the  small-pox  and  measles;  for,  in 
these  diseases,  the  head  is  in  .a  continual  perspira- 
tion, while  the  other  parts  of  the  body  generally 

remain  cold. 

\ 

In  summer,  a thin  coverlid  filled  with  cotton, 
horse-hair,  or  dried  moss,  may  be  added  to  the 
couch ; and  if  children  are  not  accustomed  to 
sleep  on  mattresses,  when  they  are  three  years  old, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  habituate  them  to  such  a 
couch  after  that  period  ; for,  as  we  readily  adopt  a 
luxurious  and  debilitating  state  of  life,  a feather- 
bed  should  be  granted  only  during  winter. 

In  the  height  of  summer,  however,  a thin  co- 
verlid only  should  be  used ; and  this  is  the  most 
■proper  season  for  accustoming  children  to  the  use 
of  mattresses.1  The  heat  of  feather-beds  relaxes 
them  by  excessive  perspiration,  and  their  bodies 
become,  in  a manner,  digested.  From  the  chilli- 
ness of  the  nights,  they  are  much  exposed  to 

colds. 
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colds,  and  all  their  consequences,  such  as  conti- 
nual catarrhs,  and  debilitated  lungs;  whiie  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  consumptions,  or  they  be- 
come subjedt  to  colics  and  diarrhoeas. 

But  should  parents  persist  in  the  use  of  feather- 
beds for  their  children,  they  ought  at  least  to  keep 
them  as  clean  as  possible.  In  summer,  they 
should  be  well  beaten  once  a fortnight,  and  in  the 
winter,  once  a month ; the  linen  and  coverings 
should  be  frequently  changed*,  and  the  beds  pro- 
perly aired ; for,  notwithstanding  the  precaution 
of  clean  coverings,  a bed  in  this  respect  negledfed, 
will  become  the  receptacle  of  impure  and  mephitic 
vapours. 

By  a number  of  feather-beds  placed  on  each 
other,  the  injurious  consequences  attending  their 
use  are  increased.  Children  should  be  but  slight- 
ly  covered ; for  the  debility  consequent  on  exces- 
sive perspiration,  the  danger  of  taking  cold,  the 
bad  effedls  of  a crooked  and  deformed  posture  of 
the  body,  and  the  premature  excitement  of  the 
sexual  instinct,  will  be  in  exadt  proportion  to  the 
debilitating  heat  of  the  couch.  We  certainly 
confer  no  benefit  upon  infants,  by  enveloping 
them  in  beds  of  down  : a sound  and  healthy 
sleep  is  attained  by  very  different  means.  The 
most  proper  couch  for  children  consists  of  a good 
mattress  filled  with  straw  or  fresh  bran  ; a couple 
of  blankets,  and  a clean  sheet : the  straw,  however, 
ought  to  be  occasionally  renewed. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  ;s  more  injurious  than  to  keep  chil- 
dren too  warm.  Besides  the  unhealthiness  of  a 
fire  in  their  bed-room  at  night,  the  expence  of 
fuel  might  be  saved;  but  during  any  illness,  it  is 
highly  improper  to  let  them  sleep  in  a bed-cham- 
ber purposely  heated.  In  the  small-pox,  we  may 
easily  obseive  the  improved  state  of  the  child  at 
night,  and  in  the  morning,  when  no  lire  has  been 
kept  in  the  room.  Yet  few  persons  are  capable 
ot  judging,  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  room  according  to  the 
state  of  the  season  : either  no  fire  should  be  made, 
or,  if  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  nursery  should 
only  be  temperately  warmed  during  the  day.  If 
parents  would  pay  attention  to  the  bodily  state  of 
their  children,  under  certain  circumstances,  they 
might  receive  the  most  proper  instructions  for 
their  treatment,  provided  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  hints  of  Nature. 

It,  however,  a fire  in  the  apartment  should  be 
deemed  absolutely  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
attendants,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  food 
and  warming  the  beds,  it  ought  to  be  but  mode- 
rate ; and  at  the  same  time,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  couch  of  the  child  may  not  be  too  near 
the  fire-place;  and  that  the  bed  be  properly  de- 
fended by  means  of  a screen. 

By  the  use  of  heated  stones,  and  bottles  filled 
with  hot  water,  children  become  delicate,  and  the 
pernicious  effects  of  feather-beds  arc  increased.  It 
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Is  truly  an  afflicting  scene,  to  be  surrounded  with 
feeble  and  emaciated  children,  who  require  the 
attention  and  nourishment  ot  chickens  : and 
though  infants  whose  vital  powers  are  faint,  and 
almost  extinguished,  are  in  want  of  artificial  heat, 
yet  in  those  who  are  more  vigorous,  we  ought  to 
abstain  from  such  means  as  may  render  them 
weak  and  miserable  beings,  who  tremble  at  every 
gust  of  wind. 

But  whence  does  this  propensity  of  mothers 
arise,  by  which  they  spoil  and  enervate  their 
.children  ? Alas ! I am  induced  to  think  it  is, 
because  they  have  themselves  been  treated  in  a 
similar  manner : hence  they  imitate  their  parents, 
by  whom  they  are  admonished  to  pursue  the  com- 
mon routine  in  the  management  of  their  own 
children.  This  is  the  result  of  an  imperfect 
education  of  females.  Consider,  ye  affectionate 
mothers,  the  beneficial  influence  ot  your  conduct 
on  posterity,  by  inuring  your  daughters,  with 
judgment,  to  the  hardships  of  infancy!  Abandon 
the  warming  bottles  to  the  aged  and  infirm  : they 
are  highly  improper  for  sprightly  and  active  in- 
fants, who  are  amply  supplied  with  warmth  by 
Jsature. 

Children  should  not  be  suffered  to  sleep  in  their 
clothes,  which  heat  the  body,  and  occasion  dis- 
tortions. In  winter,  they  may  lie  in  a light  and 
loose  night-gown,  but  in  summer  in  their  shirts, 
Dujing  their  infancy,  a thin  night-cap  may  be 

allowed, 
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allowed,  bur  as  they  advance  in  age,  it  ought  to 
be  discontinued.  Nothing  is  more  detrimental 
than  fur  caps,  as  they  tend  to  increase  the  deter- 
mination of  blood  towards  the  head. 

A custom  which  deserves  to  be  censured,  is 
that  of  putting  several  children  into  one  bed  : by 
lying  together,  the  heat  and  perspiration  of  then- 
bodies  are  increased,  and  they  may  easily  injure 
themselves,  while  asleep,  as  one  may  lie  upon  the 
body  of  another.  Besides,  this  practice  becomes, 
in  a moral  view,  still  more  objectionable,  when 
they  have  attained  a certain  age. 

To  suffer  healthy  children' to  have  intercourse 
with  those  who  are  diseased,  or  with  disordered 
persons  in  general,  is  the  most  certain  wray  of  in- 
juring their  health,  communicating  to  them  con- 
tagious maladies,  and  corrupting  their  humours. 
Equally  injurious  is  the  custom  of  allowing  chil- 
dren to  sleep  with  aged  persons ; for,  in  this  case, 
the  decrepit  body  of  the  latter  attracts  the  vital 
powers  of  the  former.  1 knew  an  instance  of  an 
old  woman,  who  was  the  cause  of 'destroying  the 
health  of  several  young  girls  whom  she  had  made 
her  bed-fellows  : they  were  all  afflicted  with  a 
lingering  consumption.  A child  should,  there- 
fore, never  be  permitted  to  sleep  with  its  aged 
relations. 

Nor  should  young  people  be  put  to  bed  imme- 
diately after  a meal;  for,  with  a full  stomach,  it 
is  impossible  to  enjoy  a perfect  sleep. 


During 
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Daring  the  first  years  of  their  life,  children  may 
be  indulged  in  sleep  as  long  as  they  are  inclined  to 
it ; and  the  more  natural  and  undisturbed  their 
repose,  the  more  beneficial  it  is  in  its  effects. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  infants  are  drowsy,  and  over- 
come with  sleep ; this,  independently  of  any  in- 
ternal complaint,  may  arise  from  their  being  too 
tightly  dressed,  and  inconsequence  of  which  they 
become  subject  to  congestions  of  blood  towards 
the  head  : where  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  the 
dress  must  be  immediately  loosened.  It  will  then 
also  be  useful  to  agitate  the  child  cautiously  on  the 
arms,  in  various  directions,  or  to  clap  it  gently 
on  the  back  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  by  which 
the  flatulency  will  be  dispelled. 

After  the  first  year,  when  the  child  has  ac- 
quired a stronger  constitution,  a greater  degree 
of  exercise  becomes  necessary,  particularly  in  the 
open  air.  At  this  period,  the  child  should  be 
kept  longer  awake  during  the  day,  which  is  best 
effected  by  frequently  carrying  it  out  into  the 
air;  as  by  this  means  its  rest  will  be  less  dis- 
turbed at  night.  It  must  be  attributed  only  to 
a bad  custom,  when  children  cannot  be  induced 
to  sleep  half  of  the  night,  to  the  torment  of  their 
nurses  and  attendants.  If  they  have  not  been 
habituated  to  receive  food  during  the  night,  they 
will  not  easily  awake ; in  the  contrary  case,  it  be- 
comes to  them  a matter  of  necessity,  to  call  at 
all  hours  for  victuals  or  drink.  No  solid  fooda 
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but  drink  only,  should  be  given  on  such  occa- 
sions ; indeed,  after  the  first  year,  the  most  pro- 
per beverage  would  then  be  pure  water ; which 
will  prove  the  best  method  of  weaning  them  from 
eating  in  the  night.  It  would  be  preferable,  to 
satisfy  their  appetite  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  that  they  may  not  feel  the  return 

of  it  till  the  next  morning. 

\ 

In  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  life,  in- 
fants may  be  permitted  to  sleep  an  hour  or  two 
during  the  day,  perhaps  from  two  to  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon;  for,  at  this -period,  they  require 
additional  repose.  I have  known  instances  of 
children  who  suffered  materially  in.  their  health, 
by  being  too  early  deprived  of  their  accustomed 
portion  of  sleep  in  the  day-time ; for,  on  account 
of  their  increased  vital  action,  and  consumption 
of  life,  they  require  proportionally  more  sleep 
than  adults. 

As  soon  as  children  are  fatigued,  they  should 
be  put  to  bed  ; running,  playing,  and  other  exer- 
cises, are  means  of  promoting  sleep.  If  the  wea- 
ther be  fine,  they  may  even  in  the  day-time  be 
indulged  with  sleep  in  their  little  carriages,  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  garden,  under  a shady 
tree,  but  with  an  attendant  near  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  injury  from  animals,  insects,  &c. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  state  my  own  observa- 
tions upon  cradles.  Whatever  objections  have 

been  made  to  their  use,  ought  properly  to  be  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  the  violent  and  irregular  method  of  rock- 
ing and  shaking  them.  This  injudicious  practice 
is  attended  with  commotion  of  the  brain,  and 
makes  the  child  stupid,  indolent,  and  drowsy  : 
there  have  been  instances  of  children  who,  by 
violent  agitation,  were  thrown  out  of  the  cradle, 
and  received  such  injuries  as  rendered  them  de- 
formed. It  is  likewise  detrimental  to  infants,  on 
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account  of  the  draught  of  air  which  it  occasions, 
particularly  to  those  of  a weak,  delicate  and  sickly 
habit ; it  may  also  be  the  cause  of  suppressing  cuta- 
neous eruptions  in  the  scarlet  fever  and  measles, 
the  consequences  of  which  frequently  manifest 
themselves  in  convulsions,  apoplexy,  and  death. 

A gentle  and  moderate  rocking  is,  however, 
less  prejudicial,  as  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  waving  motion  to  which  the  infant  has  been 
accustomed  in  the  womb ; besides,  a child  lies 
far  more  easy  in  a cradle  than  in  the  rude  arms  of 

v. 

its  nurse.  As  a remedy  for  numerous  diseases, 
the  ancients  made  use  of  svvinging  beds  or  ham- 
mocks, which  they  occasionally  put  in  motion. 
Hence,  in  the  rickets,  or  consumptive  disorders, 
rocking  cannot  but  prove  highly  beneficial  it  is 
likewise  a good  method  of  appeasing  young  chil- 
dren in  various  complaints  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject during  their  infancy.  I must,  nevertheless, 
entreat  my  readers  to  attend  to  the  following 
conditions,  by  which  the  abuse  of  the  cradle  may 

not 
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not  only  be  prevented,  but  this  necessary  appen- 
dage of  a nursery  be  employed  with  advantage. 

1.  The  cradle  should  on  no  account  whatever 
be  rocked  with  violence  ; it  ought  but  gently  to 
be  moved, 

2.  The  rocking  must  not  be  continued  the  whole 
day,  or  for  several  hours  at  a time,  but  only  at 
certain  periods ; otherwise  the  child  will  be  lulled 
into  a continual  stupefa&ion  and  lethargy. 

3.  In  proportion  as  the  infant  advances  in  age, 
the  rocking  ought  to  be  gradually  diminished. 
After  the  second  or  third  year,  the  cradle  may  be 

1 • 

altogether  dispensed  with  : — a child  will  repose 
without  rocking,  when  it  has  had  much  exercise 
during  the  day.  Besides,  if  It  be  accustomed  to 
the  motion  of  the  cradle  for  too  long  a period,  it 
will  not  be  induced  to  sleep  by  any  other  means. 

The  cradle  or  bed  for  infants  should  be  provid- 
ed with  net-work,  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
out  when  asleep. 

Curtains  around  the  cradle  are  attended  with 
thg  disadvantage  of  surrounding  the  child  with  an 
atmosphere  corrupted  by  perspiration,  which  it 
again  inhales : and  whatever  may  be  the  colour 
of  the  curtains,  the  eyes  of  the  infant  are  injured  ; 
for,  by  looking  from  the  dark  cradle  towards  the 
light  apartment,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  dilated, 
and  by  this  stimulus,  vision  is  certainly  impaired. 
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"pHE  dress  of  children  should  be  so  contrived, 
as  to  be  neither  too  warm  nor  too  tight ; that 
the  influence  of  the  air  may  not  be  prevented,  nor 
the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  smallest  degree  im- 
peded. In  the  present  enlightened  age,  more 
attention,  than  formerly,  is  paid  to  a proper  me- 
thod of  dressing  infants,  since  we  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  injuries  resulting  from  a contrary 
practice,  when  the  ease  and  health,  of  our  pro- 
geny were  not  consulted.  Xneir  whole  dress 
ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  preceding 
observations.  Shape  and  make  are  merely  acci- 
dental, but  the  regard  to  health  is  essential. 

Happily,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  particu- 
larly in  iarge  towns,  the  injurious  method  of 
^swaddlins:  is  now  abandoned  ; and  it  would  be 
almost  superfluous  to  dwell  on  this  point,  were 
not  this  barbarous  custom  still  prevalent  in  its  full 
extent,  in  the  vicinity  of  my  residence.  What 
purpose  can  be  answered,  to  keep  a child,  as  it 
were,  in  fetters,  by  wrapping  up  the  whole  body 
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in  clothes,  Which  are  fastened  about  the  head, 
arms,  and  legs,  with  a number  of  strings,  so  that 
the  poor  infant  is  incapable  of  stirring,  and  lies 
motionless,  not  unlike  a mummy  ? It  was  cer- 
tainly more  happy  while  confined  in  the  maternal 
uterus;  but,  having  gained  its  liberty  in  the 
world,  mankind  are  so  infatuated  as  to  torment  it 
by  a more  rigorous  confinement.  It  is  a futile 
pretext  for  adopting  this  expedient,  that  the  in- 
fant may  not  injure  itself  with  its  little  limbs. 
Young  children,  indeed,  sometimes  scratch  their 
faces  with  their  sharp  nails ; but,  a short  time  after 
their  birth,  the  sense  of  pain  will  deter  them  from 
repeating  this  practice ; and  as,  during  the  first 
days  of  infancy,  the  attention  of  some  person  is 
always  directed  to  the  child,  it  cannot  do  itself 
any  material  injury.  Indeed,  the  odious  cus- 
tom of  tight  swaddling  is  continued  merely 
from  fashion,  or  because  the  parents  were  them- 
selves treated  in  a similar  manner.  Persons  in- 
capable of  reflecting  on  the  bad  consequences  of 
this  habit,  are  equally  deserving  of  pity  and  cen- 
sure. Savages  certainly  display  more  judgment 
in  their  treatment  of  infants,  than  our  enlightened 
Europeans ; for,  by  our  method  of  swaddling, 
every  degree  of  natural  motion  is  prevented;  the 
use  of  the  limbs  is  retarded,  and  the  growth  of 
the  body  necessarily  checked.  The  strings  are 
sometimes  tied  so  close,  that  the  child  can  scarcely 
breathe,  and  is  in  danger  of  suffocation,  if  they 
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be  hot  immediately  loosened ; the  perspirable 
matter  is  suppressed  and  retained,  which  occasions 
a frequent  flow  of  urine,  and  a continual  dis- 
charge from  the  nose ; the  glands  about  the  ears 
and  jaws  become  tumefied,  in  consequence  of  the 
collected  impurities,  which  cannot  be  discharged 
by  any  other  passage  ; the  violent  compress ure  of 
the  abdomen  causes  congestions  of  the  blood  to- 
wards the  head,  and  the  circulation  of  the  fluids 
in  general  is  impeded.  By  such  means,  the 
growth  of  the  child  is  retarded,  and  its  body  de- 
bilitated : it  now  makes  violent  efforts  to  disen- 
gage its  limbs  from  these  fetters,  by  which  they 
receive  a crooked  direction,  so  that  ruptures  and 
deformity  are  frequently  the  consequences.  Mo- 
thers, when  your  suffering  darlings  are  but  for  a 
moment  released  from  their  confinement,  have 
you  never  observed  their  joyful  smile,  and. their 
natural  inclination  to  extend,  and  move  the  libe- 
rated limbs  ? — how  little  do  you  appear  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  tender  appeals  of  Nature,  if 
you  again  resort  to  this  torture  ! Away  then  with 
the  detestable  swaddling  clothes ; suffer  the  child 
to  rest  in  loose  garments,  in  which  all  its  limbs 
are  at  liberty.  The  best  method  is  to  apply  next 
the  skin,  round  the  abdomen,  a roller  six  or 
seven  inches  broad.  In  winter,  this  bandage 
should  be  of  woollen ; and  in  summer,  of  linen 
cloth  : thus  dressed,  the  infant  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  cradle,  free  from  all  constraint. 
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A child  not  accustomed  to  tight  swaddling, 
certainly  requires  a greater  degree  of  attention. 
It  cannot,  for  instance,  be  left , like  a parcel,  in 
every  convenient  corner ; but  no  sacrifice  should 
be  made  to  the  indolence  of  nurses  and  servants, 
where  the  welfare  of  infants  is  concerned.  The 
advantage  attending  a loose  dress,  is  in  another 
respeCt  very  considerable,  namely,  that  immedi- 
ately on  perceiving  a child  to  be  soiled,,  it  may 
be  cleaned  and  laid  dry,  without  any  delay,  by 
untying  the  numerous  strings,  and  removing  the 
troublesome  pins. 

Many  nurses  are  in  the  habit  of  compressing 
and  wrapping  up  infants  as  tight  as  possible  at 
night,  which  prevents  them  from  sleeping,  and 
increases  the  misery  arising  from  the  absurd  cus- 
tom of  swaddling.  From  the  little  attention  paid 
to  children,  while  asleep,  they  are  in  constant 
danger  of  an  apoplectic  fit ; because  the  tightness 
of  their  dress  renders  them  subjeCt  to  congestions 
of  the  fluids  towards  the  head. 

It  is  farther  an  improper  custom  to  let  infants 
sit  erect  upon  the  arm,  even  before  they  are  a week 
old.  By  a frequent  repetition  of  such  attempts, 
they  have  been  observed  to  grow  crooked  : and  in 
order  that  their  parents  may  not  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  soon  sit  in  an  upright 
posture,  officious  nurses  dress  them  in  corsets, 
nay,  even  in  laced  stays ; which  the  unfortunate 
beings  are  obliged  to  wear  day  and  night.  These 
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are*  without  exception,  the  most  effectual  means 
of  crippling  their  bodies.  Thus  the  chest  is  con- 
tracted, respiration  impeded,  the  abdomen  com- 
pressed, the  intestines  are  displaced,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  pressure  on  a particular  part  of  the  lower 
belly;  and  in  this  unnatural  manner  ruptures  are 
frequently  occasioned.  Whenever  I observe  in- 
fants carried  about  in  corsets,  or  laced  stays,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  great  defeats  still  prevail 
in  their  treatment ; nor  can  I on  such  occasions 
suppress  my  sensations  ol  pity  and  regret. 

The  proper  dress  for  children,  besides  the  rol- 
ler, ought  to  be  a light  jacket  sufficiently  large  ; 
of  which,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  two  or  three 
should  be  kept  in  readiness. 

As  long  as  an  infant’s  head  is  not  provided  with 
hair,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  a light  quilted 
cap.  Too  warm  a dress  for  the  head  promotes  the 
accumulation  of  humours  in  that  part,  which  is 
thus  in  a manner  converted  into  a constant  va- 
pour bath  ; and  the  child  becomes  subject  to  every 
kind  of  eruption,  the  tooth-ach,  cough,  catarrhs* 
ear-ach,  &c.  By  the  growth  of  the  hair,  Nature 
has  furnished  the  infant  with  the  most  proper  co- 
vering, nor  does  it  in  summer  require  any  other. 
When  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a fur  cap 
may  not  be  improper;  though,  even  at  that  sea- 
son, it  ought  not  to  be  worn  within  the  house  : a 
hat  being  sufficient  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  heat  of  summer.  Hence,  to  bury 
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the  head  of  a child  amongst  pillows  in  the 
cradle,  is  extremely  injurious;  for,  by  this  in- 
judicious practice,  a variety  of  complaints,  are  fo- 
mented. A covering  for  the  head,  however,  in 
winter,  while  children  are  growing,  is  very  bene- 
ficial, provided  it  be  not  too  heating;  but,  in 
this  respect  also,  every  excess  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  I have  known  an  instance  of  a child, 
who,  by  being  carried  out  in  winter  when  it  was 
only  six  months  old,  without  any  covering  on  its 
head,  became  subject  to  a difficulty  of  hearing. 

To  the  question,  whether  infants  ought  to 
wear  head-cushions,  with  a view  to  prevent  acci- 
dents from  falling,  1 am  inclined  to  answer  in  the 
negative ; as  I should  rather  leave  it  to  Nature 
to  unfold  the  infantile  powers.  Children  provid- 
ed with  a cushion,  rely  upon  its  defence,  and  pro- 
ceed with  less  caution.  But  if  they  are  taught  to 
walk  in  the  manner  I shall  afterwards  describe, 
there  will  not  only  be  no  occasion  for  such  an  ar- 
ticle of  head-dress,  but  it  will  in  fail  prove  an  im- 
pediment ; where,  on  the  contrary,  ail  artificial 
methods,  are  resorted  to,  in  order  to  diect  this 
purpose,  a cushion  is  of  great  utility,  because  they 
then  frequently  fall  on  their  face. 

The  neck  should  not  be  incumbered  with 
clothes  in  summer,  but  during  winter  so  ne  addi- 
tion may  be  made  to  that  part  of  the  dress. 
Thick  cravats  keep  the  neck  too  warm,  particu- 
larly in  summer,  so  that  they  cannot  failto  pro- 
duce 
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duce  continual  perspiration,  glandular  swellings, 
sore  throats,  and  catarrhal  affe&ions.  Tight 
neckcloths  prevent  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the 
head,  render  the  child  stupid,  and  subject  to  gid- 
diness. 

It  is  a general  custom,  to  let  the  neck  and 
breast,  especially  of  female  children,  remain  bare, 
in  order  to  accustom  them  to  resist  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  The  in- 

i 

tention  certainly  is  good,  but  this  habit  is  not 
adapted  to  the  variable  climates  of  England  and 
Germany.  Thus,  infants  are  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  frequent  colds,  coughs,  and  other  pec- 
toral complaints,  arising  from  the  sudden  change 
,of  the  weather  ; the  consequences  of  which  are 
particularly  dangerous  to  the  chest,  a part  so  de- 
licate, and  abounding  with  glands.  At  the  same 
'time  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  warm 
•clothes,  by  which  the  breast  is  rendered  more  sus- 
ceptible of  injury.  Lentin,  a celebrated  Ger- 
man physician,  attributes  the  croup,  a very  dan- 
gerous disease,  to  this  injudicious  exposure  of  the 
neck  and  breast.  He  farther  observes,  that  when 
children  were  dressed  according  to  the  prevailing 
fashion,  more  frequent  instances  of  that  malady 
occurred  than  among  the  peasantry,  whose  chil- 
dren were  either  clothed  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  in  waistcoats  buttoned  up  to  the  neck,  or 
they  made  use  of  a neck-handkerchief. 

Another 
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Another  injurious  habit,  is  that  of  keeping  the 
breast  too  warm ; which  increases  the  susceptibility 
of  that  part  for  external  impressions,  and  debili- 
tates the  whole  system*  Hence  bosom-friends* 
and  other  covering  of  the  breast,  are  useless  ar- 
ticles for  healthy  individuals. 

When  a child  has  out-grown  its  jacket*  it  may, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  later,  be  furnished 
with  a long  gown  with  loose  sleeves,  which  may 
be  drawn  close  behind  ; but  in  winter,  an  under 
petticoat  of  flannel  may  be  added. 

Previous  to  the  fourth  year  of  their  age,  a boy 
should  not  be  suffered  to  wear  any  other  but  the 
loose  dress  before  mentioned,  which  will  render  the 
use  of  breeches  altogether  unnecessary  : these  are, 
in  many  respefts,  inconvenient  and  unhealthy ; 
they  impede  the  free  motion  of  the  limbs ; and 
thus  children  acquire  a crooked  and  unsteady  gait. 
Besides  these  disadvantages,  small-clothes  are  at- 
tended with  other  inconveniencies  ; as  infants  un- 
der that  ape  are  apt  to  soil  them  : the  impurities, 

O i. 

remaining  in  contact  with  the  skin,  render  it  sore, 
and  by  the  moisture  thus  produced,  their  health  is 
impaired. 

Breeches  arc  a principal  cause  of  ruptures,  from 
the  violent  pressure  on  the  abdomen  occasioned 
by  the  waistband  : this  pressure  is  sensibly  felt  on 
the  least  exertion  of  the  body,  as  coughing,  sneez- 
ing, laughing,  lifting  a weight,  stooping,  quickly 

bending;  one  of  the  knees;,  or  on  the  expansion 

of 
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of  the  abdomen  produced  by  flatulence,  or  an 
immoderate  portion  of  food.  The  consequences 
of  such  imprudence,  are  uneasiness  and  op- 
pression of  the  chest  ; and  as,  by  the  straight- 
ness of  the  waistband,  on  stooping  or  suddenly 
turning  round,  the  bowels  are  propelled  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  they  are  neces- 
sarily displaced  to  another  part  of  the  body, 
which  tnen  shews  the  rupture.  This  disease, 
therefore,  takes  place,  when  an  intestine  is  forced 
from  its  cavity ; the  external  integuments,  by 
which  the  protruded  intestine  is  surrounded,  then 
form  a tumour,  called  an  encysted  hernia.  When 
this  happens,  the  child  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  received  some  injury,  or  to  be  unwell;  and 
all  attempts  made  to  relieve  it  by  extending  or 
pulling  the  body,  tend  only  to  increase  the  evil. 
Even  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  may  easily  conceive,  that,  when  the  bowels 
are  forcibly  propelled  towards  a particular  part  of 
the  abdomen,  they  must  necessarily  recede,  and 
protrude  at  another  place ; and  in  this  manner 
the  common  integuments  are  preternaturally  ex- 
tended. Whenever  such  a tumour  shews  itself 
on  the  bodies  of  children,  and  disappears  on 
placing  them  upon  their  backs,  but  again  projects 
when  they  resume  an  ere<ft  posture,  a physician, 
without  delay,  ought  to  be  consulted.  But  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  avoid  the  principal 
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cause  of  this  misfortune,  by  not  allowing  boys  to 
wear  breeches  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old  : 
if,  however,  that  pernicious  custom  cannot  be 
abandoned,  the  small-clothes  should  be  made 
wide  and  loose ; and  the  waistband  in  particular, 
ought  not  to  be  so  broad  as  to  cover  the  whole 
belly. 

The  unnatural  fashion  of  wearing  high  breeches, 
is  doubtless  the  principal  cause  of  the  numerous 
ruptures  which  prevail  at  the  present  day  ; a 
complaint  which  was  less  frequent  amongst  our 
forefathers,  who  did  not  submit  to  such  destruc- 
live  habits  : this  assertion  is  amply  proved  by  the 
experience  and  conclusive  observations  of  Profes- 
sor Summering. 

The  breeches  should  not  be  too  tightly  fasten- 
ed around  the  knee;  and,  for  this  purpose,  strings 
are  far  preferable  to  buckles. 

If,  however,  parents  will  insist  on  their  children 
wearing  the  fashionable  high  pantaloons,  such 
Custom  should  be  complied  with  only,  when  they 
W'alk  abroad,  or  pay  visits,  &c. ; but,  on  their 
return  home,  this  pernicious  article  of  dress  should 
be  immediately  laid  aside. 

The  large  sashes  now  worn  by  children,  are  an 
useless  ornament ; for,  in  such  loose  garments,  they 
easily  get  entangled,  and  are  exposed  to  great 
danger  in  falling. 

Another  garment  not  less  obje&ionable,  is  a 
narrow  waistcoat,  which  is  worn  together  with 

higji 
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high  breeches  : thus  the  pressure  on  the  abdo- 
men, and  consequently  the  disposition  for  rup- 
tures, is  evidently  increased. 

For  girls,  also,  the  infantine  dress  before  de- 
scribed would  be  far  preferable  to  stays  or  petti- 
coats, which  give  their  bodies  a conical  figure, 
widely  different  from  the  graceful  form  of  Nature: 
petticoats  as  well  as  stays  are  a fruitful  source  of 
ruptures;  the  former  greatly  impede  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  limbs,  while  the  length  of  train  on 
the  ground  endangers  every  step,  and  occasions 
frequent  accidents  by  falling;'  independently  of 
the  injury  arising  from  their  pressure  upon  the 
abdomen.  Hence,  the  short  waists  lately  intro- 
duced  merit  the  strongest  commendation,  as  by 
their  use,  all  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  region 
is  entirely  avoided.  The  female  dress  should 
consist  only  of  one  entire  piece  : but  the  generality 
or  women  are  not  armed  with  sufficient  resolu- 
tion to  resist’ former  habits  and  prejudices  : never- 
theless, their  daughters  at  least  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  more  prudence  and  sympathy ; they 
should  be  clothed  according  to  the  rules  of  taste 
and  propriety,  which  are  never  in  opposition  to 
those  of  health. 

Scarcely  has  a child  completed  the  first  year 
of  its  age,  when  its  relations  present  it  with  half 
a dozen  pair  of  stockings  : these,  when  worn  at 
so  eaily  a period  of  iife,  soon  become  wet;  for  the 
child  obeys  the  calls  of  Nature,  without  paying 

tire 
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the  least  regard  to  its  stockings;  whence  it  is  in 
constant  danger  of  contracting  cold.  An  addi- 
tional half  dozen  pair  become  necessary,  to  pre- 
serve the  child  perfectly  clean  throughout  the 
day,  for  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  its 
health  than  wet  or  cold  feet. — I am,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  for  young  chil- 
dren not  to  wear  stockings,  because  their  tender 
legs,  though  uncovered,  are  not  easily  affected 
by  cold.  If  this  article' of  dress  were  altogether 
abandoned,  they  would  be  less  subject:  to  colds, 
coughs,  and  obstruct  ions  of  the  nostrils.  During 
winter,  however,  stockings  may  be  more  proper, 
and  even  necessary,  when  an  infant  is  taken 
abroad. 

While  in  the  nursery,  or  even  in  the  garden, 
hardy  boys  may  occasionally  be  allowed  to  go  bare- 
foot; for,  by  this  practice,  they  acquire  a firm  and 
safe  step. — To  dispense  with  a thing  which  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  may  be  productive  of  great 
advantages.  With  the  same  intention  children, 

O 

though  several  years  old,  may  be  suffered,  some- 
times during  summer,  to  go  without  shoes  or 
stockings. 

Tight  shoes  deform  the  feet ; they  should  there- 
fore be  wide  enough  to  allow  sufficient  room  for 
motion,  and  may  be  fastened  with  strings  in  pre- 
ference to  buckles.  The  proposal  laid  before  the 
public,  in  Faust’s  Catechism  of  Health,  that 

the  shoe  should  be  adapted  to  the  form  of  the 

foot. 
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foot,  by  means  of  separate  lasts,  deserves  general 
attention  ; for  the  shoes  of  children  seldom  fitting 
close,  are  easily  trodden  down  at  heel,  so  that  the 
wearer  acquires  an  aukward  and  unsafe  gait.  It 
would  be  more  proper  to  let  young  people  of  both 
sexes  wear  a kind  of  half-boots,  which,  as  they 
are  iaced  above  the  ancles,  have  the  advantage  of 
fitting  the  leg,  and  at  the  same  time  the  child  is 
able  to  walk  in  them  more  steadily  than  in  shoes. 


General  Principles. 

1.  The  dress  of  children  should  he  different  from 
that  of  adults . — It  is  disgusting  to  behold  a child 
disfigured  by  dress,  so  as  to  resemble  a monkey 
rather  than  a human  creature  : such  a puppet 
is  a severe  satire  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  pre- 
vailing fashions.  Even  a single  article  of  dress, 
such  as  high  caps,  or  hats,  long  gowns,  &c. 
which  marks  the  distinction  between  children  and 
adults,  exposes  the  former  to  severe  animadver- 
sion, but  the  ridicule  in  this  instance  attaches  to 
the  parents.  Let  us  at  least  endeavour  to  follow 
true  taste,  and  thus  gradually  approach  nearer  to 
the  standard  of  Nature.  A suitable  dress  for 
young  people  ought  to  shew,  by  the  contrast  it 
forms  to  that  of  adults,  how  far  the  latter  have 
trespassed  upon  the  laws  of  decorum,  and  how 
little  attention  is  generally  paid  to  health  and  con- 
venience. 


There 
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There  is  a more  important  aim  which  deter- 
mines this  distinction  between  the  dress  adapted 
to  different  ages ; for  children  ought  not  to  be 
treated  like  adults,  and  trained  up  to  the  habits 
of  peoole  of  fashion,  at  so  early  a period  of  life  : 
herxe  their  very  garments  should  restrain  them 
within  the  limits  of  childhood,  and  make  them 
sensible  of  their  infantine  state.  All  extremes 
ought  to  be  avoided  as  prejudicial  3 and  it  is  an 
•unalterable  law  of  Nature,  that  every  age  should 
remain  within  its  proper  boundaries. 

2.  No  difference  should  he  made  in  the  dress  of 
either  sex , during  the  first  years  of  infancy . — If  the 
dress  before  alluded  to,  whether  for  boys  or  girls, 
be  proper  and  judiciously  constructed,  it  ought 
to  be  worn  indiscriminately  by  both;  till  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year  of  their  age.  In  such  case,  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  providing  different  caps  for 
each  sex,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  encumber 
little  girls  with  petticoats.  I am  acquainted  with 
a family  in  which  the  boys,  till  they  attain  the 
sixth  year  of  their  age,  are  dressed  like  girls ; be- 
cause the  father  had  a peculiar  dislike  to  male 
children. — It  farther  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
by  a distinction  in  dress,  the  attention  of  children 
may  be  excited  to  the  difference  of  the  sexes ; a 
circumstance  which  would  deprive  them,  at  an 
early  age,  of  their  innocent  and  happy  ignorance. 

3 . Let  the  dress  of  children  he  clean  and  simple. — 

It  is  a melancholy  truth,  that  the  germs  of  pride 

and 
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and  arrogance  are  but  loo  early  planted  in  the  in- 
fant breast,  by  decorating  their  clothes  with  use- 
less finery,  so  that  they  may  appear  better  clad 
than  the  children  of  their  neighbours.  And  even 
though  parents  are  not,  ingeneral,  soinconsiderate 
as  to  praise  their  little  ones  on  account  of  their 
handsome  apparel,  yet  much  mischief  is,  in  this 
respect,  to  be  apprehended  from  ignorant  servants 
or  other  persons,  who  often  endeavour  to  insinuate 
themselves  by  such  mean  artifices  into  the  good 

graces  of  young  people,  and  thus  also  to  obtain 

■ 

the  favour  of  those  who  employ  them. 

By  a profusion  of  finery,  and  by  lavishing  sums 
of  money  on  fashionable  garments,  children  are  in- 
duced to  place  too  great  a value  on  many  articles 
which  belong  to  the  list  of  artificial  wants.  Hence 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  a general  dress  for  the 
rising  generation,  though  uniform  only  in  shape, 
would  in  a great  measure  contribute  to  excite  more 
accurate  ideas  of  true  human  dignity ; and  weal- 
thy parents  would  nevertheless  beat  perfect  liberty 
to  procure  materials  of  a superior  quality. 

By  adopting  a natural  and  simple  dress  for 
children,  much  useless  expence  might  be  saved 
by  families  that  are  not  in  opulent  circumstances, 
and  consequently  ought  to  employ  such  means, 
with  more  propriety,  for  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  their  offspring.  During  the  first  year, 
the  dress  before  mentioned  is  attended  with  very 
little  expence  : neither  breeches,  stockings,  laced 

stays., 
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stays,  fur  caps,  nor  trailing  gowns,  &c.  will  be 
wanted  in  the  subsequent  years  of  infancy,  while 
children  are  dressed  in  a more  healthy  and  be- 
coming manner. 

This  economical  plan,  however,  must  not  be 
carried  to  excess  5 for  instance,  they  should  not 
be  suffered  to  wear  old  clothes  purchased  from 
Jews,  or  other  strangers ; for,  unless  the  person 
be  known  who  had  previously  worn  such  gar- 
ments, there  is  considerable  danger  of  contract- 
ing the  most  loathsome  and  destructive  diseases. 
Nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  allow  them  to  wear 
the  dresses  of  other  children,  who  have  died  in 
consequence  of  the  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  consumption,  and  other  contagious  mala- 
dies. 

Having  stated  my  ideas  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, I beg  leave  to  propose  a few  hints  respecting 
the  general  adoption  of  a uniform  dress  for  children. 
In  every  town,  however  small,  there  may  be  found 
a few  families  where  correct  ideas  on  physical  edu- 
cation prevail ; these  might  enter  into  a friendly 
compaCt,  according  to  which  they  should  engage 
to  dress  all  their  children  in  a simple  and  appro- 
priate manner.  ri  he  only  distinction  necessary, 
oueht  to  relate  to  the  difference  of  age ; but  ex- 
pensive  articles  should  be  generally  precluded. — 
A society  instituted  for  this  judicious  purpose, 
would  soon  acquire  stability,  and  defeat  all  vulgar 
prejudices,  which  the  efforts  of  individuals  could 
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not  resist.  Such  an  association,  therefore,  would 
be  equally  desirable  and  useful : — -it  was  by  simi- 
lar means,  that  the  expensive  custom  of  wearing 
mourning  dresses  was  abolished  in  several  cities  of 
Germany.  The  endeavours  of  those  who  first 
proposed. that  abolition,  have  been  crowned  with 
success;  and  1 make  no  doubt,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a more  healthy  and  elegant  dress  fur 
children,  would  be  universally  approved  of  by  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  the  community. 

4.  Children  should  never  he  dressed  too  warm. — 
Caps  or  cloaks  lined  with  fur,  bosom  friends,  thick 
cravats,  &c.  ought  to  be  generally  abandoned ; 
though  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  season, 
climate,  to  travelling,  long  residence  in  severe 
cold  air,  and  particularly  to  the  age  of  children. 
This  limitation,  however,  applies  chiefly  to  the 
first  and  second  years  of  life  ; for,  at  a later  pe- 
riod, a judicious  plan  of  inuring  infants  to  exter- 
nal impressions  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  accom- 
modating their  dress  with  anxiety  to  the  changes 
of  the  season,  or  those  of  the  day ; so  that  there 
will  be  but  little  occasion  to  make  any  alterations. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  hurtful  practices,  to  ac- 
custom human  beings,  from  their  infancy,  to 
warm  and  heavy  clothing  ; by  which  the  body  is 
enfeebled,  and  the  whole  skin  so  completely  re- 
laxed, that  it  is  exposed  to  many  dangers  in  the 
future  stages  of  life.  A person  treated  in  this 
effeminating  manner,  is  continually  subject  to 
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colds,  if  he  should  unfortunately  negled  to  dress 
according  to  the  slightest  change  o(  the  weather, 
as  he  cannot  always  remain  within  the  house : he 
will  frequently  be  attacked  with  dangerous  com- 
plaints, while  those  who  are  trained  up  on  a more 
hardy  plan,  are  enabled  to  endure  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons,  without  sustaining  the  least 
injury. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

* 

OF  WALKING,  AND  EXERCISE  IN  GENERAL* 

J7XERCISE  is  as  natural  to  children  as  food; 

and  equally  necessary  to  promote  their  growth 
and  ensure  their  health.  It  is  impossible  to 
behold,  without  emotions  of  pity,  those  unfor- 
tunate objeCts  who  are  continually  kept  by  their 
parents  and  nurses  in  a sedentary  posture.  Young 
people  have  an  instinctive  propensity  to  be  aCtive  ; 
and  if  left  to  their  own  choice,  we  shall  soon,  and 
with  pleasure,  observe,  how  busily  they  will  em- 
ploy themselves,  and  how  well  they  understand 
the  manner  of  using  their  limbs.  By  enjoying 
much  exercise,  they  thrive  better,  derive  more 
nourishment  from  their  tood,  and  improve  in 
health,  chearfulness,  and  a£ivity.  But,  by  dili- 
gent exercise,  I do  not  wioh  lO  encourage  such  vio- 
lent exertions  of  the  body,  as  exhaust  it  by  fatigue,' 
and  are  always  detrimental  to  the  constitution. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  check  this  natural  disposition 
in  the  rising  generation  ; lest,  by  habituating  them 
to  a premature  steadiness,  and  compelling  them 
to  sit  in  one  place  for  hours  together,  we  might 
render  them  diseased  and  miserable.  Nor  should 
infants,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  confined  to  their 
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nursery  chairs,  from  which  they  cannot  arise 
without  exposing  their  lives  to  danger. 

By  long  continued  sitting,  the  thighs  acquire  a 
crooked  form  ; and  this  habit  is  particularly  inju- 
rious in  the  evenings,  and  late  at  night,  as  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  fall  asleep  in  a bent  and  unnatural 
posture.  Hufeland  asserts,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Scrophula,  that  the  children  of  several  families 
where  that  practice  prevailed,  were  almost  uni- 
formly crooked.  Some  parents,  however,  appear 
to  be  determined  to  stupify  the  heads  of  their 
little  ones,  by  suffering  them  to  sit  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  either  in  school  or  at  church, 
though  they  should  understand  nothing  of  what 
is  transacted  in  these  places:  thus  it  seems  that 
neither  learning  nor  religion,  but  the  acquisition 
of  a sedentary  habit,  is  made  the  principal  objed. 
In  this  instance,  it  is  certain,  that  imprudent 
parents  and  guardians  sacrifice  the  health  and 
intellect  of  their  children  to  a mechanical  and 
unnatural  steadiness,  without  considering  that  a 
lively  and  active  child  is  infinitely  superior,  and 
in  every  resped  affords  a fairer  prospect,  than  those 
indolent,  slow,  placid,  and  artificial  machines. 

Whoever  investigates  the  nature  of  children, 
will  easily  discover  the  best  method  of  treating 
them  i as  their  natural  instind  for  exercise  is  a 
sufficient  hint  to  the  rational  observer,  that  a se- 
dentary life,  to  them,  must  be  extremely  irksome 
and  injurious.  By  ading  contrary  to  the  mani- 
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fest  intentions  of  Nature,  we  defeat  the  purpose 
of  rational  education,  which  consists  in  a com- 
plete developement  of  the  mental  and  physical 
powers* 


Principles. 


As  it  is  always  useful  and  desirable  to  act  ac- 
cording to  certain  established  rules,  I cannot  in 
too  strong  terms  recommend  to  mothers,  the  fol- 
lowing maxims,  which  relate  to  the  exercise  of 
children  in  general,  as  well  as  to  a proper  method 
of  teaching  them  to  walk. 

1.  Children  ought  to  enjoy  perfect  liberty  to  move , 
leap,  and  lake  exercise  at  pleasure: — their  clothes 
should  be  so  constructed,  that  they  may  occasion 
no  impediment ; and  their  parents  and  guardians 
should  never  confine  them  by  way  of  punishment. 
There  are  three  things,  with  respect  to  which  the., 
natural  instinCt  of  children  points  out  the  most 
rational  manner  of  treating  them  ; namely,  their 
•appetite  at  meals ; their  fatigue  or  weariness  pre- 
vious to  sleep ; and  their  inclination  for  taking: 
exercise.  In  these  points,  no  restriction  ought  to  be 
laid  on  the  choice  of  young  people  ; for  the  objects 
here  alluded  to,  arc  connected  with  the  necessary 
requisites  of  Nature,  for  improving  their  different 
faculties. 

2.  In  taking  exercise , children  should  not  rely  on 
the  .assistance  of  others , but  endeavour  to  make  every 

possible 
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'possible  use  of  their  own  powers. — It  is  an  esta- 
blished fa  &,  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  our  powers,  only  in  proportion  as  we 
endeavour  to  improve  them. 

Solicitous  mothers  are  generally  too  anxious, 
when  they  see  their  children  ascending  stairs,  or 
running*  down  a hill  : on  such  occasions,  they 
suddenly  seize  the  child,  and  incessantly  alarm  it 
by  calling  out,  that  it  may  be  on  its  guard.  'Thus 
an  infant  is  intimidated  3 it  scarcely  ventures  to 
move  from  the  spot,  loses  all  attention  to  its 
unsafe  steps,  and  is  in  constant  danger  of  tailing. 
Always  accustomed  to  be  led,  guided  or  carried, 
such  children  with  difficulty  learn  the  use  of  their 
legs  3 they  are  at  a loss  how  to  balance  themselves 
on  the  least  accident  of  slipping,  and  lay  hold  of 
every  thing  in  their  way  : hence,  at  this  call)7  stage 
of  life,  man  often  accustoms  himself  to  foreign 
and  precarious  aid,  which  is  frequently  wanting; 
though  he  has  within  himselt  a never-iailing 
resource  of  original  and  permanent  powers.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  easily  discovered  whether  chil- 
dren have  learned  to  walk  by  natural,  or  artificial 
means  : in  the  former  case,  tncy  acqune  a firm 
and  safe  step,  and  are  able  to  climb  without  much 
danger  of  falling  3 in  the  latter,  they  tottci  in  a 
pitiable  manner,  tremble  at  every  declivity,  fre- 
quently stumble  or  fall,  and  anxiously  grasp  at 
the  clothes  of  their  nurses,  i his  neglect  aiises 

from  the  unnecessary  fear  of  over-anxious  mo- 
thers. 
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thers,  who  apprehend  the  worst  of  consequences, 
if  a child  be  suffered  to  walk  alone.  But,  un- 
less it  were  to  take  its  exercise  upon  the  pave* 
ment,  there  is  no  danger  attending  a slight  fall, 
especially  on  a carpet  : it  will  learn  to  support 
itself  in  proper  time  with  its  little  arms,  or 
to  guard  against  tumbling  on  the  face ; as  it  is 
conscious  that  it  cannot  rely  on  the  assistance  of 
others,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to  make  use 
of  its  own  powers. 

3.  When  in  the  a hi  of fallings  children  should  not 
■be  seized  by  one  arm ; — by  this  improper  practice 
many  infants  become  side -bent,  and  their  arms 
are  likewise  in  danger  of  being  dislocated*  It, 
therefore,  on  such  an  occasion,  a child  cannot  be 
laid  hold  of  by  the  waist,  it  will  be  less  dangerous 
to  suffer  it  to  fall  on  the  floor.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases,  which  form  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

4.  After  a fall , children  should  not  be  too  much 
pitied. — By  plaintive  words,  and  expressions  of 
sorrow,  we  most  effectually  contribute  to  render 
them  timid : hence  we  ought  to  suppress  our 
feelings  on  such  occasions,  and  remain  perfectly- 
neutral.  Although  a child  may  not  sustain  the 
least  injury,  it  will  doubtless  qry,  if  it  be  assaulted 
with  verbose  commiseration  ; which  not  only 
makes  it  more  susceptible  of  real  affliction,  but 
also  creates  additional  and  imaginary  sufferings.. 
The  justice  of  this  remark  is  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  experience  ; for,  in  their  plays  and 

amuse- 
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amusements,  children  frequently  hurt  each  other, 
and  even  tumble  down  with  violence*  without 
expressing  the  least  concern  in  consequence  of 
such  accidents. 

5.  Every  kind  of  spontaneous  exercise  is  prefera- 
ble to  that  taken  by  compulsion. — When  a child 
moves  about  in  a voluntary  manner,  its  powers 
are  called  into  aftion  ; but,  if  it  be  carried  about, 
either  in  a chaise,  or  in  the  nurse’s  arms,  it  re- 
mains in  a passive  state.  The  former  is,  there- 
fore, doubtless  most  conducive  to  health. 

6.  Care  should  be  taken , that  the  child  may  early 
exercise , and  learn  the  proper  use  of  its  powers. — 
The  first  spontaneous  effort  of  the  physical  faculties 
should  by  no  means  be  prevented.  Hence  we 
ought  to  refkdt  on  the  injuries  arising  from  tightly 
lacing  or  swaddling  the  body  of  an  infant,  or  even 
confining  it  in  leading  strings. 

7.  The  developement  of  infantile  powers  ought  to 
be  promoted  in  every  possible  manner , without  carry- 
ing our  endeavours  to  excess. — It  is  an  important 
point  to  teach  children  the  use  of  their  limbs,  it  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  greatest  pains  are 
generally  taken  to  instruct  them  in  walking,  while 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  exercise  of  their 
hands  and  arms,  which  are  left  almost  entirely 
to  themselves : nevertheless,  they  much  sooner, 

and  without  any  methodical  lessons,  learn  the 
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proper  use  of  the  latter,  which  never  impede  their 

progress  i while  the  lower  extremities  often  ap- 
pear 
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pear  to  obstruct  their  motions.  In  teaching 
children  to  walk,  they  need  only  be  supported, 
and  not  compelled  to  go  alone,  by  confining 
them  in  moveable  chairs,  or  other  absurd  ma- 
chines constructed  for  that  purpose,  before  the 
legs  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  support 
the  body. 

3.  Exerase  must  be  uniform , and  not  partial ; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  by  exercising  one  side  or 
part  of  the  body,  and  neglecting  the  other,  chil- 
dren may  easny  become  side-bent  or  crooked  ; 
for  example,  when  they  are  constantly  carried  in 
an  uniform  posture,  or  led  by  the  same  arm  ; 
Iicik,'  they  snould  be  alternately  conveyed  on  each 
arm.  A similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  body 
of  an  adult,  by  carrying  a burden  continually  on 
one  side;  and  if  such  partial  exertions  be  fre- 


quently and  long  continued,  the  consequences 
above-mentioned  necessarily  follow. 

The  first  attempt  at  exercising  the  body  of  an 
infant,  ought  to  be  made  by  the  gentle  motion 
of  the  cradle,  or  that  favourite  method  of  rocking 
it,  on  the  lap  of  its  mother  or  nurse. 


Of  Carrying . 

A child  should  not  be  continually  kept  in  its 
craulc,  but  taken  out  several  times  in  the  day, 
afid  carried  about  on  a pillow.  I request  mo- 
thers to  attend  to  the  following  particulars  : 


young 
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young  children  should  be  carried  in  a recumbent 
posture,  and  without  any  considerable  elevation 
of  the  head.  When  they  are  tucked  in  a bed, 
and  thus  lifted  up  in  an  almost  ered  situation,  the 
body  readily  adopts  a crooked  form  3 a misfortune 
which  1 have  frequently  observed  to  happen.  The 
best  method  of  carrying  them,  would  be  to  lay 
babes  in  a little  basket ; for,  while  confined  in 
bed,  and  packed  up  like  a parcel,  they  are  de- 
prived of  every  degree  of  motion ; but  in  the 
manner  suggested,  they  might  be  only  covered 
with  clothes,  and  thus  remain  at  liberty  to  expand 
their  limbs,  and  turn  themselves  at  pleasure. 

I farther  entreat  every  mother,  by  no  means  to 
suffer  an  officious  nurse,  in  the  first  weeks  of  in- 
fuicy,  to  hold  the  poor  babe  in  an  erect  posture. 
At  this  tender  age,  the  spine  has  not  sufficient 
strength  to  support  the  body  in  that  situation  ; 
penCe  it  is  apt  to  become  incurvated,  and  the 

child  grows  crooked. 

When  little  infants  are  carried  abroad,  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  above-mentioned  basket, 
and  not,  according  to  general  custom,  be  tossed 
about  on  the  bare  arms  of  the  nurse.  But  again 
1 must  request  the  attention  oi  motners,  that  the\ 
may  not  on  any  account  sutler  their  tender  off- 
spring; to  be  confined  in  a jacket  stiffened  with 
whalebone,  or  other  elastic  materials.  Such  an 
encasement,  indeed,  obliges  them  to  sit  upright; 

but  at  the  same  time  prevents  free  muscular  mo- 
tion, 
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tion,  and  compresses  the  body  and  breast  in  the 
most  unnatural  manner  ; by  which,  as  I have  be- 
fore explained,  ruptures  are  inevitably  occasioned. 

To  promote  the  evolution  of  physical  powers,  a 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  them  from 
the  hour  of  its  birth.  When  it  is  a week  old, 
it  should,  on  awaking,  be  taken  from  its  couch, 
and  placed  on  a soft  coverlid,  or  carpet,  where  it 
may  move  its  little  arms  and  legs  in  every  direc- 
tion. Neither  in  summer  nor  winter,  need  we 
apprehend  the  effedh  of  cold  in  a warm  apart- 
ment, especially  if  the  child  be  clothed  about  the 
waist  with  a loose  jacket.  This  early  manifesta- 
tion of  vigour  and  activity,  cannot  but  produce 
the  most  agreeable  sensations  in  the  minds  of  pa- 
rents, while  it  obviously  contributes  to  the  health 
of  their  little  ones. 

Every  affectionate  mother  should  attend  to  the 
manner  of  carrying  children,  as  is  commonly  prac- 
tised by  nurses  and  servants : they  merely  seize 
the  infant  by  the  knees,  and  press  its  thighs  to- 
wards their  body,  so  that  its  back  and  posterior 
parts  appear,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  the  air : 
thus  the  child  frequently  falls  backwards,  and  is 
recovered  only  by  laying  hold  of  its  legs.  Nor 
are  nursery-maids  accustomed  to  change  the  arm 
on  which  they  carry  the  infant ; though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  by  such  improper  practices,  the 
body  loses  its  straight  form,  the  spine  becomes 
benr,  and  sometimes  even  particular  joints  are 

dislocated. 
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dislocated.  The  child  also  should  not  be  allowed 
habitually  to  throw  its  arms  round  the  neck  of  the 
person  who  carries  it.  In  this  situation  its  shoulder 
blade,  or  one  side  of  the  chest,  is  drawn  upwards, 
and  the  whole  body  acquires  a crooked  form. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  of  carrying 
children  : their  back  should  lean  against  the 

breast  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  their  arms  should 
remain  unconfined,  so  that  the  hands  may  meet 
. at  both  sides  of  their  thighs ; or  a child  should  be 
so  placed  upon  the  lower  arm,  that  it  may  recline 
against  the  arm-pit  of  the  person  who  carries  it, 
while  it  is  guarded  by  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
and  thus  prevented  from  slipping. 

During  the  first  six  months,  the  head  of  the  in- 
fant should,  in  carrying,  be  Supported  by  the 
nurse’s  hand;  for  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are,  at 
this  tender  age,  too  delicate  to  preserve  the  head 
in  an  erect  posture.  . Vain  mothers  are  anxious 
to  see  an  infant  raise  its  head,  when  it  is  scaicely 
a few  weeks  old,  though  they  are  unconscious  or 
the  mischief  occasioned  by  a continuance  of  this 
premature  experiment,  which  has  an  ooeioua, 

tendency  to  distort  the  neck. 

The  nursery-maid  ought  to  carry  the  child  al- 
ternately on  each  arm ; lest  the  foundation  should 
be  laid  for  a crooked,  giowth,  and  squinting. 

Another  very  injurious  practice,  is  that  of  run- 
ning or  jumping  with  an  infant  in  arms,  either 

from  declivities,  or  down  a flight  of  stairs.  1 he 

sudden 
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sudden  agitation  of  the  whole  frame  is  too  violent 
for  such  a delicate  creature,  and  the  gust  of  air 
thus  raised,  cannot  fail  to  be  detrimental  to  its 
tender  lungs ; especially  if  it  should  be  in  a state 
ol  perspiration,  or  under  the  influence  of  cutane- 
ous diseases,  such  as  the  small-pox,  measles,  or 
scarlet  fever.  I remember  an  instance  of  a child 
that  was  nearly  killed,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  rapidly  carried  about  in  the  nursery,  and 
rudely  shaken  on  the  arms  of  its  attendants  dur- 
ing almost  a whole  night,  while  it  was  afflicted 
with  the  measles  : thus  the  eruption  suddenly 
disappeared ; and  the  child,  after  a tedious  ill- 
ness, recovered  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Violent  rocking  is  attended  with  injurious 
effects  on  the  brain  and  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  spine  : hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is 
extremely  improper  for  nurses  to  leap  and  jump 
with  children  in  their  arms;  nay,  even  the  most 
tender  infant  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the  conco- 
mitant danger,  as  it  evidently  expresses  timidity 
in  its  countenance ; and  when  nurses  take  those 
wanton  liberties  of  running  up  and  down  stairs, 
it  trembles  and  cries  on  approaching  such  places. 

The  degree  of  care  bestowed  on  the  carrying  of 
babes,  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  tender 
age.  To  toss  them  about  swiftly  upon  the  arms, 
or  turn  them  carelessly  in  a circular  direction,  are 
practices  highly  detrimental ; for  the  commotions 
thereby  excited  in  the  system,  powerfully  affedt 

a*  t licit 
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their  delicate  organization,  and  may  be  produce 
tive  of  spasms*  epilepsy,  and  apoplectic  fits.  It  is 
equally  improper  to  carry  about  and  agitate  chil- 
dren immediately  after  meals;  as  vomiting  is 
often  the  consequence  of  this  mismanagement. 

Parents  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard 
iigainst  the  noxious  customs  and  artifices  of 
nurses.  Children  should  be  carried,  and  occa- 
sionally tossed  up  and  down  on  the  arms,  yet  in 
the  most  gentle  and  cautious  manner.  Such  an 
agitation  affords  them  very  agreeable  sensations, 
while  it  promotes  digestion,  and  preserves  their 
vivacity. 

It  is  an  injurious  habit,  to  swing  children  conti- 
nually in  various  directions,  or  to  run  with  them 
about  the  room  ; as,  by  this  practice,  they  are 
not  only  stupified  and  rendered  dull,  but  the 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed  during  such 
excesses,  also  tends  to  deform  their  limbs.  When 
they  arc  suffered  to  rest  for  a length  of  time  upon 
the  arm,  the  necessary  consequences  are  an  in- 
curvation of  the  spine,  and  a crooked  growth  of 
the  body,  from  its  inclination  to  one  side.  Hence 
1 have  frequently  remarked,  that  children,  after 
recovering  from  tedious  diseases,  during  which 
they  were  carried  about  for  several  weeks  together, 
were  apt  to  acquire  a deformed  shape.  In  short, 
if  they  are  once  accustomed  to  such  indulgence, 
they  expeCl  to  remain  constantly  on  the  arm,  to 

the  great  inconvenience  of  their  mothers  or  attend- 
ants ; 
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ants ; nor  will  they  sleep  unless  they  have  been 
previously  carried  about  for  an  hour  in  the  room  5 
and  when  indisposed,  they  will,  in  this  respedl,  be 
§till  more  troublesome,  and  require  to  be  conti- 
nually removed  from  the  bed,  in  order  to  appease 
their  spoiled  and  fretful  temper. 

No  weakly  or  too  young  nursery- maid  should 
be  intrusted  with  infants,  lest  the  health  of  both 
might  be  injured:  such  a person  is  incapable  of 
supporting  the  child  in  a proper  situation  upon 
her  arm;  it  consequently  inclines  to  one  side, 
while  a part  of  its  body  preponderates  forwards. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  babe  is  of  a lively 
and  active  turn,  there  is  no  small  danger  of  its 
eluding  the  attention,  and  slipping  from  the  hold 
of  the  person  who  carries  it. 

Of  Riding  in  Carriages . 

The  gentle  and  uniform  motion  which  children 
experience,  when  drawn  in  a little  chaise,  is  doubt- 
less preferable  to  the  exercise  they  derive  from  be- 
ing continually  carried  in  the  arms ; as  the  former 
method  produces  a pleasant  and  salutary  stimulus 
to  the  body.  But  1 advise  every  attentive  mother 
to  pay  scrupulous  attention  to  the  following  ob- 
servations, which  relate  to  the  practice  above 
mentioned,  as  well  as  to  that  of  making  infants 
the  companions  of  our  journies. 
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1.  The  motion  of  carriages  should  not  be  too 
swift,  nor  uneasy.  Babes  only  a few  weeks  or 
months  of  age,  might  with  more  propriety  be 
carried  in  a little  basket.  Riding,  particularly 
through  paved  streets,  is  attended  with  too  vio- 
lent a concussion  of  the  delicate  frame  of  an 
infant,  though  the  carriage  be  ever  so  conve- 
nient. Servants  therefore  should  not  be  suffer- 
ed wantonly  to  run  down  hills  and  declivities 
with  those  little  chaises.  Every  reflecting  per- 
son must  be  convinced,  that  even  excessive 
rocking  is  highly  improper  and  hurtful  to  a ten- 
der body : no  doubt  can  therefore  be  entertained 
ns  to  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  pra&ice 
here  alluded  to. 

2.  Infants  must  not  be  permitted  to  sit,  but  lie 
extended,  in  their  carriages  ; for  long  continued 
sitting  in  an  erect  posture,  together  with  the  mo- 
tion of  the  vehicle,  conspire  to  produce  incurva- 
tion of  the  spine,  and  deformity  of  the  body  ; be- 
sides, they  are  apt  to  fall  asleep  in  such  a contract- 
ed and  hurtful  posture. 

3.  When  children  are  thus  taken  abroad, 
they  should  not  be  covered  with  a quantity  of 
clothes,  especially  in  summer,  which  causes  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  The  little  carriage  should  be 
provided  with  a top,  which  may  be  fixed  at  plea- 
sure, without  excluding  the  free  access  of  air. 

This  covering  is  indispensably,  requisite  to  guard 
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infahts  against  the  too  great  heat  of  summer,  as 
well  as  too  strong  a light  and  wind. 

4.  Such  a vehicle  ought  to  have  small  wheels, 
and  not  be  suspended  too  high  ; the  seat  must  be 
deep  enough  to  prevent  the  child  from  falling 
out,  if  the  carriage  should  be  overturned  : and  to 
avert  dangerous  accidents  of  this  description,  a 
leather  strap  may  be  fastened  across. 

Of  Walking * 

Every  kind  of  spontaneous  exercise  is  prefer- 
able to  that  artificially  enforced.  We  should 
therefore  afford  children  early  opportunities  of 
using  their  legs.  But  a question  here  arises,  how 
do  they  in  general  learn  to  walk  ? Certainly  in  a 
very  absurd  manner,  and  with  danger  to  their 
health  and  straight  growth.  Many  a well-mean- 
ing mother  enjoys  the  short  but  illusive  pleasure 
of  seeing  her.  child  stand  on  its  legs,  at  a very 
early  age  ; without  considering  whether  these 
limbs  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  and  firm- 
ness to  support  the  body  ; and  many  nurses  pre- 
maturely  induce  infants  to  wralk,  that  they  may  in- 
dulge their  own  idle  disposition,  or  pursue  their 
ordinary  business;  while  they  expose  their  charge 
to  all  the  effects  of  such  mismanagement.  Some- 
times, also,  vain  mothers  endeavour  to  excel  their 
neighbours  in  teaching  children  the  use  of  their 
legs  , but  this  artificial  effort  may  with  more  pro- 
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priety  be  termed  waddling  than  walking  ; it  is  & 
wretched  way  of  tottering  about,  and  stumbling, 
which  cannot  but  offend  the  eye  of  every  judici- 
ous spectator. 

Children  are  often,  in  a manner,  suspended  by 
what  are  called  leading-strings,  which  are  fastened 
to  their  jackets  or  corsets  at  the  shoulders.  These 
have  the  appearance  of  an  harness  contrived  for  the 
taming  of  a wild  animal,  rather  than  for  leading  a 
tender  and  sprightly  infant.  Whoever  has  once 
observed  the  wanton  manner  in  which  nurses  pull 
and  toss  about  those  ill-fated  children  used  to 
leading-strings,  must  be  convinced  of  the  injuri- 
•-Otis  tendency  of  such  practices ; especially,  when 
in  danger  of  falling,  they  are  raised  by  them,  as 
a horse  is  checked  by  his  bridle,  so  that  they  are 
.often  subject  to  dislocations.  Besides,  they  thus 
rely  upon  extraneous  assistance,  and  do  not  exert 
their  own  powers. — Leading-strings  farther  com- 
press the  shoulders,  and  impede  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  those  parts ; and,  while  the  child  reclines 
forward  with  the  whole  weight  of  its  body,  it  habi- 
tually acquires  an  improper  and  disagreeable  posture. 

Not  less  objectionable  are  the  moveable  ma- 
chines,  vulgarly  called  go-carts.  When  infants 
remain  for  a length  of  time  in  such  a constrained 
situation,  the  weight  of  the  body  bends  the  feeble 
legs,  which  ultimately  become  crooked.  The 
breast  also  suffers,  by  leaning  upon  the  circular 
top,  and  pushing  the  machine,  . 
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To  teach  children  to  walk,  by  holding  one  of 
their  hands,  tends  to  produce  a deformity  of  that 
side  by  which  they  are  led ; or  at  least  they  are 
apt  to  become  round-shouldered.  Even  though 
they  be  conducted  by  both  hands,  between  two 
persons,  we  may  apprehend  similar  consequences  ; 
as  the  body  of  the  child  still  preponderates  to  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Those  mothers  who  possess  true  affection  for 
their  little  ones,  should,  not  be  too  anxious  to 
teach  them  the  use  of  their  legs.  It  is  indeed  far 
more  prudent  to  delay  these  exercises  for  a few 
weeks,  or  months,  than  by  too  premature  an 
exertion  of  their  strength  to  expose  infants  to  the 
misfortune  of  bandy-legs,  a crooked  spine,  and 
round  shoulders.  In  my  own  neighbourhood, 
I have  reluctantly  noticed  numbers  of  bandy- 
legged children,  because  walking  is  here  generally 
attempted  by  artificial  means;  and  go-carts,  as 
well  as  leading-strings,  are  much  in  vogue. — 
May  these  instruments  of  torture  soon  be  abo- 
lished, and  mankind  trust  to  Nature  alone,  whose 
parental  wisdom  forms  no  caricatures. 

To  compel  children  to  exert  themselves  to 
walk,  during  the  period  of  dentition,  is  highly 
detrimental.  At  this  time,  they  are  in  an  ex- 
tremely debilitated  state,  and  their  limbs  are  in 
danger  of  growing  deformed,  or  being  dislocated. 
Hence  I solicit  mothers  to  pay  particular  regard 
to  them  at  this  critical  change. 

* \ 
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Before  infants  attempt  to  walk  alone,  they 
should  first  learn  to  crawl : by  feeling  the  want  of 
their  legs,  they  will  gradually  try  to  use  them. 
With  this  intention  they  might  be  placed  on  a 
large  carpet,  and  surrounded  with  toys : here 
they  will  busily  employ  themselves,  move  and  ex- 
tend their  limbs,  or  roll  about  to  reach  their  play^ 
things.  If  the  weather  be  serene,  and  the  ground 
perfectly  dry,  they  may  be  carried  out,  and  placed 
on  a grass-plat,  where  they  can  range  about  in  all 
dire&ions,  rest  against  trees,  or  gather  flowers ; 
and,  if  they  happen  to  fall,  they  will  not  receive 
much  injury  on  the  soft  ground,  but  rather  learn  to 
be  more  cautious  in  future.  While  in  the  nur- 
sery, they  may  be  taught  to  rise  from  the  floor,  by 
laying  hold  of  chairs ; and,  if  occasionally  sup- 
ported under  the  arms,  they  will  easily  learn  to 
stand  ere6t ; but  they  should  never  be  raised  up 
by  one  arm  only.  At  an  early  age,  however,  they 
•may  be  held  under  both  arms;  the  bands  of  the 
attendant  may  be  gradually  withdrawn,  and  they 
will  soon  learn  to  stand  alone  ; but  the  child  should 
not  be  entirely  quitted,  as  it  might  be  in  danger 
of  falling.  Mild  and  persuasive  language  ought 
to  be  employed  in  these  experiments;  while  an 
infant  may  be  encouraged  by  a piece  of  sweet- 
meat, or  some  toys  placed  at  a little  distance, 
which  will  induce  it  to  stretch  out  its  little  arms, 
and  endeavour  to  advance  towards  the  place  con- 
taining the  desirable  objects  : by  such  means  it 
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may  be  allured  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  room. 
The  first  journey  of  this  description  ought  to  be 
attempted  only  from  one  chair  to  another,  and 
afterwards  the  little  traveller  may  run  towards  its 
mother,  who  stoops  to  receive  it  with  extended 
arms.  As  the  child  redoubles  its  efforts  to  walk 
alone,  the  chairs  may  be  placed  at  a greater  dist- 
ance from  each  other ; and  when  it  sees  its  taller 
companions  run  and  jump  about,  it  can  scarcely 
be  restrained,  so  anxious  is  it  to  be  placed  on  the 
floor,  that  it  may  crawl  or  waddle  after  them  ; 
because  example  is  a great  source  of  encourage- 
ment. At  length,  parents  are  gratified  with  one 
of  the  most  delightful  scenes ; they  behold  their 
child  for  the  first  time  walking  without  any  assist- 
ance— the  effedl  of  a judicious  method  pursued 
in  this  apparently  trifling,  yet  important  branch 
of  physical  treatment.  1 also  have  enjoyed  this 
inexpressible  pleasure  ; for,  after  an  absence  of  a 
few  days  from  my  house,  1 had,  on  returning, 
the  satisfaction  to  see  my  little  boy  unexpectedly 

walk  alone,  and  advance  towards  me  : though 

’ * 

before  my  departure,  he  was  obliged  to  crawl. 
This  was  a truly  paternal  enjoyment. 

Jr  we  are  earnestly  desirous  of  training  up  our 
children  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  acquire 
„a  firm  step,  no  other  but  the  gradual  and  cauti- 
ous manner  before  described,  must  be  strictly 
pursued  : and  with  increasing  age  and  strength^ 
their  gait  will  be  successively  improved. 
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^pHERE  are,  perhaps,  few  persons  who  are  suf- 
ficiently attentive  to  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air. 
Pure  air  is  the  balsam  of  life,  and  in  every  resped 
'equally  necessary  as  food  and  drink.  Surround- 
ed  by  a corrupted  atmosphere,  plants  droop  and 
die,  while  man  becomes  subjed  to  disease  and 
pain  ; but  that  which  is  salubrious  and  uncon- 
fined, strengthens  and  invigorates  the  human 
body,  more  than  any  other  means.  Persons  who 
have  been  remarkable  for  health  and  longevity, 
have  uniformly  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  open  air.  Even  the  power  of  vision 
may  be  improved  or  impaired,  according  to  the 
more  or  less  extensive  prospect  we  enjoy  around 
our  habitations.  Many  persons  who  live  in  the 
narrow  lanes  and  streets  or  towns,  aie  afflicted 
with  weak  eyes  : the  cause  01  such  complaints 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a pure  atmos- 
phere, as  well  as  to  the  confined  circle  of  vision ; 
for,  as  the  rays  of  light  are  refleded  from  smooth 
and  dazzling  walls,  they  cannot  fail  to  injure  the 
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organs  of  sight ; which,  on  the  contrary,  derive 
great  benefit  from  a pure  and  bracing  air.  To 
the  inestimable  blessings  connected  with  my  si- 
tuation, I may  fairly  add  another,  namely,  that 
from  the  earliest  period  of  my  life,  I do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  been  afflidted  with  the  least 
affedion  of  the  eyes ; though  I am  frequently 
obliged  to  write  for  a considerable  time  by  candle- 
light. But  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  good  state 
of  my  health  in  general,  I am  indebted  to  the 
regular  habit  of  enjoying  every  day  the  fresh  air, 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  town.  The  hours 
thus  employed  are  amply  repaid  by  superior 
advantages. 

We  cannot  bestow  greater  benefits  on  our 
children,  than  by  exposing  them  frequently  and 
daily  to  the  enlivening  influence  of  fresh  air  : 
health  and  sprightliness  will  be  the  immediate 
effects  of  so  rational  a practice.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  is  universally  confirmed  by  the  chearfui 
and  active  youth  of  the  c©untry,  who,  from 
morning  till  night,  inspire  the  purest  air  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven.  Here  they  find  the  best 
preservative  against  debility  and  disease,  which 
necessarily  fall  to  the  share  of  those  wretched 
beings,  who  are  almost  constantly  reared  and  pam- 
pered in  a nursery.  Pale  countenances,  weak 
general  lelaxation  of  the  body,  want  of  in- 
fantine vivacity  and  activity,  an  accumulation  of 
all  the  inconveniencies  and  sufferings  of  childhood, 
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at  length  consumption,  and  an  early  dissolution- 
of  life — all  these  are  the  natural  consequences  of 
such  confinement.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
method  by  which  children  may  be  more  effectu- 
ally preserved  against  such  calamitous  events*  than 
by  the  constant  inhalation  of  an  uncontaminated 
air.  Those  who  are  trained  up  according  to  the 
dictates  of  Nature,  are  exempt  from  many  dan- 
gerous diseases,  and  less  severely  attacked  by  the 
complaints  incident  to  infantine  life.  The  rickets, 
scrophula,  tabes  dorsalis,  or  that  dreadful  con- 
sumption of  the  back,  wasting  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  loss  of  flesh  from  the  arms  and  loins, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  as  well  as  general  emacia- 
tion, which  are  the  symptoms  of  gradual  dissolu- 
tion— may  ail  be  avoided  by  an  habitual  and 
daily  exposure  to  pure  air* 

The  thrush*  small-pox,  and  other  maladies, 
arc  doubtless  more  easily  overcome  by  children 
accustomed  to  a free  and  salubrious  atmosphere, 
than  by  those  who  are  much  confined  within  the 
house*. 


Pure  air  is  the  best  medicine  for  valetudinary 
and  emaciated  infants  ; by  tins  animating  remedy 
thee  soon  recover  their  blooming  colour.  In 
many  infantine  diseases,  all  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  the  Faculty  may  be  exerted  without  success, 
if  that  most  invaluable  medicine,  fresh  air,  be 
neole&ed.  Catarrhs,  which  often  terminate  in 
pulmonary  consumption,  and  the  most  obstinate 
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rheumatisms,  may  be  removed  by  taking  frequent 
exercise  in  a renovating  atmosphere.  Children 
habitually  confined  in  the  mephitic  vapours  of  a 
nursery,  cannot  be  easily  relieved  from  these  com- 
plaints ; because  it  is  erroneously  conceived  that 
they  must  be  kept  warm  ; and  as  this  plan  is  un- 
reasonably pursued,  the  body  is  progressively  more 
debilitated,  and  those  diseases  are  rooted  into  the 
system.  Such  unfortunate  beings  become  af- 
flicted with  a variety  of  cutaneous  emotions,  as 
well  as  with  scald  heads  and  the  itch  ; disorders 
that  will  seldom  yield  to  medical  treatment,  while 
the  little  patients  remain  in  the  nursery;  as,  on 
the  contrary,  those  hardy  boys  and  girls  who  run 
about  with  uncovered  heads  in  the  open  air,  if 
they  be  kept  clean,  are  seldom  or  ever  subject  to 
those  troublesome  affeClions. 

The  education  of  children  in  the  country  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  over  that  in  towns,  because 
the  pure  air  of  the  former  is  inhaled,  as  it  were, 
from  the  bosom  of  Nature.  In  cities  of  a small 
extent,  however,  they  should  at  least  be  taken  to 
a garden,  or  a field  near  the  town;  for  as  far  as 
the  atmosphere  of  such  places  extends,  especially 
it  they  be  filled  with  manufactories  and  work- 
shops, the  air  is  impregnated  with  corrupted  par- 
ticles. In  large  towns,  young  people  should  be 
sent  to  open  and  green  fields  planted  with  trees,  in 
their  vicinity ; such  as  the  Zvvinger,  in  Dresden, 
or  the  different  parks  and  squares  of  London.  It 
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were  much  to  be  wished,  that  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  all  large  cities,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  which  are  of  a middle  size,  public  places 
were  devoted  to  the  exercise  and  recreation  of 
children  ; where  they  might  enjoy  fresh  air  in  its 
greatest  purity,  and  divert  themselves  by  running 
about  and  playing  upon  the  grass.  The  health 
of  youth  is  an  important  concern  to  every  patriot 
and  magistrate,  who  is  desirous  of  training  up 
healthy  members  of  society. 

Infants  cannot  be  too  early  accustomed  to  the 
open  air.  As  soon  as  they  are  a fortnight  old, 
they  should,  in  line  weather,  be  taken  abroad  in 
a basket.  In  the  midst  of  summer,  they  may  be 
carried  out  a few  days  after  their  birth ; but  in 
spring  and  autumn,  at  a period  somewhat  later, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  In  win- 
ter, they  should  be  at  least  a fortnight  old,  before 
they  are  exposed  to  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
even  then,  the  finest  weather  about  noon  should 
be  chosen  for  that  purpose.  When  it  is  mild,  the 
‘windows  may  be  frequently  opened  about  mid- 
day, to  purify  the  air  of  the  nursery  y with  this 
precaution,  however,  that  the  infant  be  guarded 
'against  the  current.  The  room  should  likewise  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean,  and  daily  aired  on  this 
occasion,  I shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  firstChapter, 
" On  the  proper  establishment  of  a Nursery.”' 

Children  ought  to  be  but  gradually  habituated 
to  the  fresh  air,  accordingly  as  they  are  more  or  less, 
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vigorous:  those  of  a weakly  constitution,  should 
in  this  respect  be  very  attentively  managed,  and 
the  time  of  their  remaining  out  of  doors,  be  pro- 
longed only  by  imperceptible  degrees. 

Before  we  attempt  to  make  infants  the  compa- 
nions of  our  journies,  they  should  be  at  least  one 
year,  or  rather  two  years  old  ; short  excursions 
of  a day  or  two  will  not,  however,  be  detrimental. 
The  sudden  transitions  of  weather  and  climate  j 
the  numerous  inconveniencies  and  difficulties  that 
occur  in  travelling;  the  incessant  agitation  occa- 
sioned by  the  motion  of  the  carriage;  the  danger 
of  infection  in  places  where  epidemics  prevail; — 
ail  these  circumstances  ought  to  be  duly  consi- 
dered. Yet  1 am  far  from  wishing  to  suggest, 
that  any  of  these  motives  should  induce  parents 
to  deprive  their  little  ones  of  the  daily  benefit  of 
fresh  air,  provided  that  the  conditions  above  de- 
tailed be  properly  attended  to. 

There  is  but  little  danger  in  exposing  thosa 
children,  who  have  on  the  whole  been  judiciously 
treated,  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, at  an  early  period  ; while  others,  nustled 
up  in  heated  apartments  and  warmed  feather- 
beds, must  be  managed  with  additional  precau- 
tion. If  they  are  very  delicate,  either  naturally, 
or  from  debilitating  habits,  they  should  at  first 
be  carried  out  only  in  temperate  and  dry  weather, 
and  furnished  with  warm  clothes.  Indeed,  the 
whole  treatment  of  infancy,  as  pointed  out  in  this 
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ivork,  is  so  intimately  connected,  that  those  who 
propose  to  adopt  only  part  of  the  rational  and 
' hardening  method  here  suggested,  without  scru- 
pulously adhering  to  it  in  every  resped,  will  de- 
rive no  advantage,  but  rather  do  mischief,  by 
their  unsettled  plan* 

Pure  air  is  the  natural  element  of  children. 
After  bavins;  but  a few  times  been  carried  out  ot 
the  house,  at  a very  early  age,  they  evince  a 
strong  desire  to  return  to  the  open  air.  While 
yet  on  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  they  anxiously  point 
at  the  door,  and  make  efforts  to  open  it.  When 
they  can  scarcely  crawl,  they  instinctively  advance 
towards  that  part  of  the  room  from  which  they 
have  a prospect  of  escaping.  Hence,  in  the 
bosom  of  expanded  Nature,  they  experience  the 
greatest  comfort  j and  their  tears  can  frequently 
be  stopped  in  no  other  manner  than  by  taking 
them  abroad.  This  natural  propensity  should 
therefore  be  liberally  indulged. 

As  soon  as  young  people  are  able  to  walk,  they 
should  have  periled  liberty  to  enjoy  the  air  at  all 
seasons  cl  the  year,  agreeable  to  their  own  inch- 
nation,  and  without  compelling  them  to  go 
abroad ; we  should  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
frequently  meeting  their  play-fellows,  either  in  a 
garden,  an  adjoining  field,  or  upon  a grass-plat  : 
thus  they  will  neither  be  affeded  by  heat  or 
cold,  and  scarcely  feel  the  inclemency  of  the 
elements. 
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Boys  may  be  permitted  to  run  about  without 
hats,  though  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun.  If 
they  do  not  spontaneously  complain  of  heat  or 
cold,  it  may  be  considered  as  a proof  that  they* 
are  in  good  health ; for  diseased  and  debilitated, 
children  will  speedily  return  to  the  nursery.  Ac- 
cording to  their  natural  sensations,  therefore,  we 
should  regulate  whatever  relates  to  their  health. 
H ence  the  superior  advantages  of  a country  resi- 
dence, where  infants  of  the  most  tender  age  may 
be  daily,  and  without  trouble,  conveyed  into  a 
pure  air,  while  we  may  observe  through  a window, 
whether  the  atmosphere  be  congenial  to  their  feel- 
ings. If  they  cry,  and  cannot  bear  the  blast  of  a 
moderate  wind,  or  a slight  degree  of  cold,  it  is 
then  proper  to  return  with  them  to  the  house,  as 
they  are  probably  indisposed  ; but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  them  lively  and  chearful,  they  may- 
be allowed  to  continue  in  the  air,  as  long  as  they 
are  comfortable  and  easy. 

Young  people  should  be  early  accustomed  to 
take  excursions.  Alter  the  fourth  year  of  their 
age,  they  may  be  frequently  permitted  to  accom- 
pany their  parents  or  attendants  on  short  journies : 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  habituate  them  gradually 

to  a walk  of  two  or  three  miles,  without  resting. 
But  care  should  be  taken,  that  they  may  not  be 
too  much  fatigued;  for,  in  such  case,  they  ought 
to  be  relieved,  either  by  being  alternately  carried, 
or  by  making  short  stages. 
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While  attending  to  our  sons,  however,  let  us 
not  negled  our  daughters.  During  the  first 
years  of  infancy,  as  has  already  been  observed,  the 
education  of  both  sexes  should  in  every  resped 
be  uniform.  Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  ought  to  be 
frequently  exposed  to  the  open  air,  especially  af- 
ter they  are  two  years  of  age,  without  paying  par- 
ticular regard  to  every  change  of  the  seasors. 

• But,  in  this  resped  also,  no  constraint  must  be 
used  ; for  instance,  children  should  not  be  forced, 
against  their  inclination,  to  go  out  of  doors 
during  a fall  of  snow,  or  the  intense  heat  of  a 
summer’s  day  ; — if  they  be  once  inured  to  a 
rough  atmosphere,  no  compulsion  will  be  neces- 
sary. A white  and  smooth  skin  is  much  too 
dear  a purchase  at  the  expence  of  health  ; be- 
sides, it  is  in  many  situations  more  detrimental, 
than  conducive,  to  the  prosperity  of  forlorn  girls. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  hot  or  cold  air  alone 
which  injures  the  skin  ; but.  the  efieds  of  a sud- 
den change  of  temperature  are  severely  felt  by 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  them.  Out 
health  will  be  benefited  exactly  in  proportion  as 
we  boldly  and  constantly  encounter  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  seasons.  The  complexion  of  chil- 
dren is  impaired,  when  they  are  but  seldom  ex- 
posed to  fresh  air,  as  the  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold  easily  chap  a skin  already  relaxed  by  the 
impure  atmosphere  of  the  nursery  ; but  those 
who  daily  profit  by  the  advantages  above  alluded 
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to,  will  preserve  their  agreeable  and  blooming  ap- 
pearance, which  is  the  true  mirror  of  health. — • 
Among  the  peasantry,  we  frequently  meet  with 
girls  who  have  a perfectly  white  skin,  though 
they  are  at  all  times  exposed  to  the  effedts  of  air 
and  weather. 

I cannot  too  often  repeat  the  maxim,  that  no 
day  should  be  suffered  to  pass,  without  affording 
children  the  benefit  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
In  tli  is  instance,  custom  ought  to  become  second 
nature  ; they  must  be  inured  to  external  impres- 
sions ; and  the  daily  enjoyment  of  this  bairn  of 
life  should  constitute  an  essential  part  of  their  re- 
gimen. 

But  parents  cannot  be  too  circurmped  in  at- 
tending to  their  little  ones,  when  they  are  hot, 
and  in  a state  of  perspiration ; that  they  may  not 
sit  or  he  down  on  the  cold  ground,  on  stone  steps, 
or  even  in  the  shade  3 and  above  all,  that  they 
may  not  be  supplied  with  cold  beverage.  This 
species  of  negled,  or  imprudence,  is  the  cause  of 
many  dangerous  diseases,  and  likewise  of  the  early 
death  of  numerous  individuals,  whose  lives  are 
thus  annually  sacrificed,  especially  in  country 
places.  Parents,  guardians,  nurses,  and  servants, 
as  well  as  ail  persons  to  whose  care  young  people 
are  intrusted,  ought  therefore  to  be  properly  in- 
formed ci  such  mischievous  consequences.  Nay, 
as  soon  as  infants  arc  able  to  comprehend,  they 
ought,  by  a recital  of  melancholy  examples,  to 
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be  warned  of  the  dangers  attending  this  pradice* 
Custom  in  this  instance,  will  have  a good  effect  y 
especially  if,  from  an  early  period  of  life,  no  drink 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  them  while  their  bodies 
were  in  a state  of  perspiration ; if  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  retire  to  shady  places;  and  if 
the  causes  of  the  fatal  events  before  alluded  to 
have  been  distinctly  explained. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


OF  CLEANLINESS. 

IN  commending  this  domestic  virtue,  no  writer 
can  be  too  prolix ; and  though  I wish  not  to 
offend  mothers,  by  expatiating  on  its  beneficial 
tendency,  1 shall  nevertheless  request  them  to  pay 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  conduct  of  nurses 
and  servants,  and  not  suffer  an  uncleanly  woman 
to  attend  their  little  ones ; for,  if  those  persons 
themselves  are  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness, 
how  can  it  be  expefred  that  they  should  make  a 
favourable  exception  with  regard  to  an  infant  com- 
mitted to  their  management  ? This  is  an  additional 
motive  which  should  induce  parents  to  superin- 
tend, if  possible,  the  physical  treatment  of  their 
offspring,  during  at  least  the  earlier  part  of  life  ; 
as  but  little  dependance  can  be  placed  on  hire- 
lings. The  health  and  vivacity  of  children  may  be 
much  promoted,  by  paying  due  attention  to  this 
point ; an  observation  which  is  daily  confirmed 
and  exemplified  in  the  management  of  the  lower 
animals.  But,  alas ! we  frequently  bestow  greater 
care  on  these  creatures,  than  on  our  progeny; 
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because  the  former  belong  to  the  produdive 
class  which  provides  us  with  nutriment,  while 
the  latter  are  numbered  among  the  consumers. 
The  origin  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  incident  to 
childhood,  may  be  traced  to  a want  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  consequently  be  avoided  by  taking  pro- 
per care  in  this  resped,  particularly  of  the  skin. 
Whoever  inspects  those  nurseries  which  are  intrust- 
ed to  the  care  of  slovenly  women,  will  not  be  at  all 
surprized  that  the  young  family  are  afflicted  with 
various  kinds  of  eruptions ; that  they  have  wan 
and  tumefied  faces  ; and  that  they  are  scarcely 
ever  free  from  complaints.  But  how,  it  may  be- 
asked,  is  it  possible  that  they  can  be  healthy, 
when  surrounded  by  unwholesome  vapours,  form- 
ing an  atmosphere  which  is  so  saturated  with 
humid  and  injurious  particles,  that  they  respire 
their  own  exhalations  ? They  are  not  accustomed 
either  to  be  washed  or  bathed,  sometimes  for 
Weeks  together : and  the  nurse,  while  employed 
in  other  occupations,  forgets  to  keep  the  child 
dry,  to  change  its  linen,  or  to  air  its  bed.  Thus 
the  poor  infants  become  subject  to  a sore  ana  in- 
flamed skin  ; they  are  troubled  with  worms,  weak 
eyes,  and  a scald  head,  as  well  as  with  the  itch,  and 
other  fulsome  maladies.  Among  various  bad  ha- 
bits of  nurses,  which  have  partly  been  before  enu- 
merated, 1 shall  in  this  place  point  out,  by  way 
of  recapitulation,  the  disgusting  sucking-bag,  the 
Chewing  of  victuals,  and  the  negled  of  cleaning 
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tlie  vessels  in  which  food  is  usually  prepared.  It! 
the  last  instance,  the  want  of  attention  is  some- 
times the  cause  of  poisoning  a child,  when  its 
pap  is  kept  and  warmed  -up  in  leaden  or  earthen 
vessels  badly  glazed,  where  it  has  either  turned 
sour,  or  been  contaminated  by  the  deleterious 
particles  introduced  by  envenomed  flies. 

An  unclean  person  is  not  deserving  of  our  con- 
fidence ; for  sordidness  is  generally  associated  with 
carelessness  and  an  idle  life.  A dirty  nurse  will 
treat  the  child  on  many  occasions  with  indifference, 
because  she  is  averse  to  every  kind  of  trouble  it 
occasions. 

Uncleanliness  renders  the  body  susceptible  of 
infection,  while  the  contrary  practice  affords  se- 
curity against  the  most  virulent  diseases ; nay, 
it  is  proved  by  experience,  that  by  a stridl  and 
constant  regard  to  cleanly  habits,  many  have  pre- 
served themselves  from  the  contagion  of  the  plague. 
By  negledting  the  necessary  care  in  this  respect, 
persons  are  often  exposed  to  imminent  danger. 
Most  cutaneous  diseases  are  propagated  merely 
from  want  of  attention  to  this  point,  because  they 
are  communicated  by  clothes,  linen,  beds,  and 
other  articles,  from  one  individual  to  another. 
Children  should  not  be  permitted  to  wear  either 
second-hand  clothes  or  linen,  and  especially  old 
shirts  or  stockings,  unless  they  are  obtained  trom 
those  persons,  of  whose  health  and  circumstances 
we  possess  a satisfactory  knowledge.  I knew  a 
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charming  boy  who  was  in  great  danger  of  losing 
his  life,  in  consequence  of  a scarlet  fever  which 
he  had  contracted  by  wearing  the  boots  of  a 
patient  labouring  under  that  disease.  Nor  is  the 
fumigation  of  linen,  beds,  or  clothes,  together 
with  repeated  and  careful  washing  of  such  effects, 
a sufficient  security  against  their  contagious  na- 
ture. 

It  is,  farther,  a pernicious  custom  to  suffer 
children  to  be  indiscriminately  embraced  and 
kissed  by  relations  and  strangers;  for,  by  this 
ceremony,  they  may  be  easily  infeded  with  the 
most  virulent  disorders.  And  though  no  par- 
ticular malady  should  be  introduced  by  such  con- 
tact, it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  humours  of  the 
child  may  be  contaminated  by  absorbing  the  poi- 
sonous saliva  of  an  infeded  adult.  Hence  the 
incessant  slavering  and  impassioned  kissing  of  in- 
fants, which  we  daily  see  pradised  by  nurses,  is 
certainly  improper,  and  should  not  be  tolerated 
by  parents. 

From  the  moment  of  their  birth,  children 
should  be  continually  kept  clean  : they  require 
to  be  frequently  dried ; and,  if  the  circumstances 
of  parents  will  allow  it,  their  linen  ought  to  be 
changed  every  day.  To  prevent  them  from  soil- 
ing the  bed,  a piece  of  flannel  is  usually  placed 
beneath  them,  and  this  again  covered  with  a linen 
doth,  in  order  to  defend  the  skin  against  the 

fnctiqn  of  animal  wool.  But,  notwithstanding 
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these  precautions,  they  must  frequently  be  wiped 
dry,  and  several  pieces  of  flannel  kept  in  readiness 
for  a change  : these  should  be  carefully  washed, 
which  is  the  best  preservative  against  a sore  skin, 
and  the  injuries  arising  from  the  rerabsorption  of 
mephitic  vapours.  The  beds  should  be  aired  and 
beaten  every  four  or  six  weeks  in  winter,  but  in 
summer,  every  three  weeks. 

By  keeping  children  uniformly  in  a clean  stare, 
they  will  imperceptibly  acquire  an  instindive 
habit  of  cleanliness,  so  that  they  will  not  suffer 
any  thing  filthy  about  their  persons.  Thus  the 
most  tender  infants  will  give  notice  by  their  cries, 
when  they  are  in  want  of  dry  clothes.  Such  19 
the  effect  of  custom  and  proper  management, 
that  they  may  even  be  taught  to  express,  at 
a very  early  period  of  infancy,  ail  their  desires 
and  necessities,  especially  those  which  relate  to 
their  evacuations.  But  in  the  beginning,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  place  them  every  time  on  the 
chair,  when  they  appear  to  want  it ; and,  after  a 
few  months,  they  will  instindively  point  out 
their  inclination  to  that  effed.  No  good-natured 
parents  or  nurses  can  be  displeased  at  this  neces- 
sary trouble ; sometimes,  indeed,  the  example  of 
older  children  may  be  the  most  easy  method  of 
initiating  the  younger  in  this  desirable  pradice. 
With  this  intention,  the  former  may  be  regu- 
larly put  on  the  night-chair  at  a certain  hour  of 
file  day  5 fop  instance,  in  the  morning,  when  Na- 
ture 
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ture  is  most  inclined  to  discharge  excrementitious 
matter  from  the  body  : the  latter  will  spontane- 
ously endeavour  to  imitate  their  play-fellows,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  succeeding  in  the  attempt, 
after  persevering  in  it,  without  intermission,  for 
about  a fortnight. 

Sometimes  children  are  troubled  with  an  incon- 
tiriency  of  urine  ; a disease  often  originating  in 
uncleanliness.  Dirty  swaddling-clothes  or  beds 
stimulate  them  frequently  r.o  make  water ; hence 
arises  a local  debility,  so  that  they  at  length  are 
unable  to  controul  this  discharge.  The  most 
efficacious  domestic  remedies  for  removing  this 
complaint  are,  cleanliness,  a hardy  system  of  edu- 
cation, a couch  of  horse-hair,  cool  apartments, 
residence  in  the  fresh  air,  daily  washing  of  the 
whole  body,  particularly  the  private  parts,  with 
•cool  or  coid  water,  according  to  circumstances, 
"and  puie  water  for  their  only  drink,  instead  of 
debilitating  tea  or  heating  beer.  Such  little  pa- 
tients, when  they  increase  in  age,  ought  to  be 
-awaked  several  times  during  the  night,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  water.  But,  if  these  means  do 
not  procure  relief,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply 
for  medical  advice. 

There  is  another  prejudice  which  deserves  to  be 
exploded  : many  parents,  who  in  general  keep 
their  children  tolerably  clean,  suffer  them  almost 
to  perish  with  filth,  when  they  are  a fTi  idled  with 

disease,  without  being  able  to  assign  any  particu- 
lar 
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lar  reason  for  this  misconduct.  I once  could 
not  refrain  from  censuring  such  neglect  in  a mo- 
ther of  the  lower  class  of  people,  among  whom 
this  prej  dice  is  most  prevalent:  she  gravely  re- 
plied, that  it  was  improper  to  change  the  linen  of 
sick  children,  because  one  of  her  neighbours  had 
lately  lost  a child,  in  consequence  of  such  a prac- 
tice. No  sensible  person,  however,  can  doubt 
the  injurious  tendency  of  that  disgusting  custom, 
by  which  infants  are  obliged  to  respire  their  own 
impurities;  the  linen  is  clogged  and  stiffened  with 
perspirable  matter,  the  skin  injured,  perspiration, 
checked,  and  all  diseases  arising  from  a vitiated 
and  decomposed  state  of  the  fluids,  such  as  the 
small -pox,  the  dangerous  scarlet  and  petechial 
fevers,  are  uncommonly  aggravated,  so  that  ignor- 
ant people  frequently  contribute  to  their  fatal 
termination. 

Of  Bathing  and  Washing . 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  all  mothers 
could  be  convinced  of  the  benefits  conferred  on 
children  by  bathing  them  ! During  the  earliest 
period  of  infancy,  this  ought  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  sacred  maternal  duties,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  should  on  no  account  be  neele&ed 
a single  day.  The  bath  may  be  justly  termed  a 
true  preservative  of  human  nature,  the  grand  ar- 
canum or  supporting  health,  and  attaining  a long 

life  ; 
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file  : its  advantages  are  so  manifold  and  extensive* 
that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  indispensable  requi- 
sites to  the  comforts  and  welfare  of  man.  No 
other  expedient  tends  in  a greater  degree  to 
Strengthen  the  constitution,  to  suppress  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  infection,  and  to  prevent  diseases. 
Bathing  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  pu- 
rifying the  skin  ; of  restoring  free  perspiration,  and 
of  preserving  the  surface  of  the  body  from  erup- 
tions, and  other  troublesome  disorders  ; while  it 
enables  the  organs  of  perspiration  to  discharge  im- 
purities, and  thus  excellently  promotes  critical 
evacuations. 

Children  accustomed  to  the  bath,  will  more 
easily  overcome  the  diseases  incident  to  infancy, 
particularly  the  measles  and  small-pox.  Bathing 
also  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  as  a 
cosmetic  ; it  imparts  to  the  skin  a greater  degree 
•of  softness  and  elasticity,  than  can  be  attained  by 
the  most  expensive  artificial  preparations  *.  1 hat 

lively 

# • 

* The  celebrated  Prof.  Pallas  mentions,  in  his  Travels 
‘through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Prussia,  lately  published 
'in  Germany  (vol.  i.  p.  232),  that  a Mr.  Zettler,  an 
apothecary  at  Astrakhan,  prepared,  at  his  request,  an  admira- 
ble and  harmless  cosmetic  of  the  flowers  ol  the  Nymph  a:  a 
Nelu mb 9)  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Indians,  Lilifar  ; which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  inlets  of  the  river  Volga, 
and  the  fruit  or  nuts  of  which  arc  searched  for,  and  eaten  with 
aiidity  by  the  natives,  who  regard  them  as  sacred.  “ These 
powers,”  says  Pallas,  “ haye  a very  agreeable  flavour: 
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lively  complexion,  which  is  the  true  mirror  of 
health,  is  a precious  gift  of  Nature,  and  cannot 
be  supplied  by  paint,  or  all  the  perfumes  of  the 
East.  Indeed,  the  origin  of  most  of  the  com- 
plaints peculiar  to  the  present  age,  may  be  attri- 
buted principally  to  a negled:  of  the  skin,  on 
which  our  ancestors  bestowed  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. Hence  those  public  institutions  of  the  an- 
cients, for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  and  particularly 
river-baths,  deserve  to  be  generally  restored,  foi 
the  benefit  of  the  present  as  well  as  future  gene- 
rations. The  excessive  emaciation  which  is  now 
50  universally  complained  of ; nervous  debility  ; 
disinclination  to  employment;  the  violent  attacks 
of  the  gout,  rheumatism,  and  catarrhs ; the  fre^ 
quent  glandular  obstructions ; and  that  diseased 
irritability,  so  common  among  certain  classes  of 
the  community ; — all  these  are  evils  of  modern 
times,  and  were  scarcely  known  by  name  to  our 
forefathers.  To  remove  and  prevent  such  dread- 
ful maladies,  as  well  as  to  train  up  more  healthy 

the  water  distilled  from  them  has  the  fragrant  and  permanent 
taste  of  genuine  ambra ; and,  used  as  a lotion,  it  imparts 
such  softness  and  delicacy  to  the  skin  of  the  face  and  hands, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  introduced  as  an  innocent  cosmetic  into 
all  the  apothecaries’  shops.” — Although  I do  not  approve  of 
the  learned  Professor’s  advice  to  introduce  a general  cosmetic, 
yet  1 think  proper  to  inform  the  reader  of  a discovery  which, 
if  applied  to  practice,  might  perhaps  tend  to  banish  from  the 
toilette  of  our  fashionable  ladies,  the  destructive  compositions 
ot  leadj,  mercury,  and  other  virulent  metals. — Transl. 
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members  of  society,  it  would  b*  previously  neces- 
sary to  re-establish  domestic  baths,  and  to' in- 
troduce them  into  general  practice.  Every  pro- 
posal, therefore,  which  tends  to  contribute  to  that 
salutary  end,  ought  to  be  received  with  gratitude, 
and  duly  supported. 

In  order  to  restore  mankind  to  the  healthful 
state  and  physical  excellence  of  the  ancients,  we 
ought  to  resort  to  the  bath  from  the  earliest 
period  of  infancy.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is 
self-evident ; for  bathing  is  a sovereign  means  of 
supporting  the  bodily  powers  in  due  equilibrium  ; 
by  it,  an  excessive  degree  of  irritability,  as  well 
as  too  great  an  imbecility  of  infants,  are  happily 
regulated,  so  that  no  one  power  will  be  preterna- 
tu rally  exerted,  or  retarded,  to  the  detriment  of 
another;  dentition  will  take  place  at  a proper 


period ; and  children  will  learn  to  walk  in  due  time, 
when  their  legs  have  acquired  sufficient  strength 
and  stability. 

From  the  birth  of  a child  to  the  second  year  of 


its  age,  the  tepid  bath  only  ought  to  be  employed; 
and  after  that  period,  the  cool  bath:  the  bodily 
constitution  of  infants  requires,  this  gradual 
change  of  temperature.  During  the  first  year  of 
life,  they  are  evidently  in  want  of  a moderate  de- 
gree of  warmth,  nearly  resembling  that  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  in  the  maternal  uterus. 
New-born  babes,  or  even  those  under  a twelve- 
month old,  cannot  endure  a \eiy  cold  an,  and„ 

ought 
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ought  therefore  to  be  treated  with  additional  pre- 
caution in  bathing. 

But  1 must  not  on  this  occasion  omit  to  warn 
my  readers  against  mistaking  warmth  for  heat ; 
terms  which  are  often  confounded  by  those,  who 
conceive  they  cannot  keep  children  sufficiently 
warm,  or  rear  them  too  hot,  and  consequently 
place  them  in  warm  beds,  heat  their  apartments, 
and  habituate  them  to  hot  food. 

The  degrees  of  temperature  in  which  we  train  up 
young  people,  should  be  regulated  according  to  their 
respective  vital  energy.  Emaciated  children  are 
strengthened  and  animated  by  a moderate  degree 
of  warmth  ; which,  at  a tender  age,  is  a true  re- 
storative and  preventive  remedy. — But,  in  this 
assertion,  I beg  not  to  be  misunderstood;  for  it 
is  only  a mild  and  temperate  warmth  which 
should  be  here  adopted. 

The  lukewarm  bath  is  most  suitable  to  the 
first  stage  of  infancy.  Although  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, as  well  as  the  modern  Russians,  plunge 
their  children  in  the  waters  of  frozen  rivers,  yet 
'this  trial  of  vital  strength,  which  costs  the  live* 
of  numerous  innocents,  is  too  severe  for  our  tender 
progeny;  nor  is  it  conducive  to  the  purpose  we, 
wish  to  attain.  The  sudden  effedt  of  cold  is  too 
violent  a stimulus  for  the  frame  of  a tender  in- 
fant, in  whose  mind  it  perhaps  produces  all  the 
terrors  of  instant  death. 
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Daily  bathing  in  cold  water,  is  certainly  nof 
the  proper  means  of  strengthening  infants,  or  im- 
proving their  health.  The  contra&ing  power  of 
cold  produces  rigidity  of  the  fibres,  obstructs  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  surface,  and  renders  the 
whole  skin  too  parched  and  dry  for  so  tender  an 
age.  Hence,  in  cold  weather,  the  skin  of  chil- 
dren thus  treated  becomes  so  stiff  and  unpliant, 
that  it  chaps  in  every  dire&ion,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of  oily  substances,  in  order  to  heal 
and  soften  it.  Gold  bathing,  so  generally  prac- 
tised by  the  English,  has  lately  been  introduced 
into  Germany ; but  that  nation,  after  having 
by  experience  ascertained  its  injurious  effects,  has 
now  in  a great  measure  relinquished  this  practice. 
Many  writers  on  this  subject,  however,  still  con- 
tinue to  recommend  the  use  of  the  ice-cold  bath; 
because  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  body.  Dr.  Wurzer*  in- 
forms us,  that  he  knew  a literary  English  gentle- 
man, whose  son,  then  six  years  of  age,  had  from 
the  time  of  his  birth,  been  daily  accustomed  to 
the  cold  bath  : the  boy  was  indeed  strong  and 
healthy,  but  his  skin  was  parched  and  rough. 
At  length,  he  caught  the  natural  small-pox  : the 

* In  his  <(  Versuch  iiber  die  physische  Erzichtuig  der  Kin- 
der or,  a Treatise  on  the  Physical  Education  of  Children  ; 
which,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  equally  abounds  in  practical 
and  paradoxical  maxims, — fra/: sL 
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eruption  was  dreadful,  and  attended  with  violent 
convulsions;  the  pustules  appeared  indifferent 
parts  of  the  body,  and  were  succeeded  by  fever, 
restlessness,  and  delirium. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  its  life,  an 
infant  ought  to  be  daily  bathed  in  moderately 
warm  water  ; in  the  next  nine  months,  the  water 
should  be  only  lukewarm ; after  the  first  year  its 
temperature  may  be  still  more  reduced;  and  after 
the  second,  the  bath  should  be  cool. 

From  the  third  year  of  its  age,  we  may  venture 
to  bathe  a child  in  cold  water;  but  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  that  I do  not  mean,  as 
cold  as  ice.  1 therefore  entreat  my  readers  to 
make  a proper  distinction  between  7noderately 
warm,  lukewarm , zvarm,  tepid , cool , and  cold. — 
The  term  moderately  warm,  implies  that  degree 
of  heat,  when  the  hand,  or,  if  this  be  not  suffi- 
ciently sensible,  the  foot,  may  remain  in  it  for 
some  time,  without  experiencing  the  least  dis- 
agreeable sensation  : the  lukewarm  bath  is  about 
the  same  temperature  as  new  milk..  The  cool 
bath  signifies  a temperature  equal  to  that  of  water 
which  has  been  kept  in  a room  for  a considerable 
time,  so  that  its  chilness  is  taken  off;  and  the 
cold  bath  ought  to  correspond  with  river  water,  in 
the  height  of  summer*. 

‘To 

As  the  Author  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  satisfa&orily 
explain  the  different  degrees  of  temperature,  I shall  endeavour 
to  supply  this  deficiency, — Immediately  after  the  birth  of  a 

• % child. 
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To  determine  with  critical  accuracy  the  most 
proper  degree  of  warmth,  or  cold,  in  the  use  of 
the  bath,  we  should  consult  the  respective  powers 
of  life,  namely,  the  various  degrees  of  vigour  or 
debility  observable  in  infants. 

If  children  are  weakly  or  diseased,  and  at  inter- 
vals possess  less  activity  and  sprightliness  than 
they  display  in  general,  the  temperature  "of  the 
bath  should  be  regulated  according  to  such 
changes;  for  those  who,  when  in  perfed  health, 
could,  sustain  the  effeds  of  cool  water,  must,  in 
the  contrary  state,  be  exposed  only  to  the  warm 
bath.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  this  circum- 
stance, more  especially  during  the  period  of  evo- 
lution*, when  cool  bathing  does  not  agree  with 
the  unfolding  constitutional  powers.  It  appears 
to  me  of  great  importance  to  point  out,  on  every 
occasion,  the  necessary  deviations  from  general 
rules ; a method  by  which  I hope  to  render  this 
work  still  more  useful  to  those  mothers  who  may 
favour  it  with  their  perusal. 

child,  the  water  in  which  it  is  bathed,  ought  never  to  exceed 
the  98th  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  : by  pro- 
gressively reducing  the  warmth  oi  the  bath  one  degree  every 
month,  it  will  stand  at  86°.  when  the  child  is  one  year  old ; 
which,  I presume,  will  produce  the  sensation  of  what  Dr. 
Struve  calls  luke^wnrtn  .■ — if  this  temperature  be  still  farther 
reduced  in  the  next  twelve  months,  so  that  the  mercury  in 
the  glass  hills  to  740.  when  the  child  has  completed  the  second 
year  of  its  life,  it  may  then  with  propriety  be  termed  a cool 
bath.—T  rand. 

* Sec  the  Appendix,  t£  On  the  period  of  Evolution, 
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In  the  first  period  of  life,  children  require  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth ; but  in  proportion 
as  their  fibres  attain  more  firmness  and  strength, 
they  are  better  enabled  to  support  violent  im- 
pressions. 

The  inuring  of  the  body  to  hardships,  ought 
to  keep  equal  pace  with  the  progress  of  Nature ; 
for  every  precipitate  or  premature  attempt  at  de- 
veloping her  powers,  is  not  less  injurious,  than, 
the  contrary  plan  of  procrastinating  her  opera- 
tions. A cold  regimen  should  never  be  em- 
ployed, when  the  constitution  of  the  infant,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  and  tenderness  of  its 
fibres,  requires  a moderately  warm  treatment. 
*1  he  application  of  cold  to  a body  comparatively 
robust,  is  bracing  and  beneficial ; but  on  another 
which  is  much  reduced  in  strength,  its  contradt- 
ing  power  diminishes  the  susceptibility  of  exter- 
nal impressions,  and  produces  indurations  of  the 
glands,  and  stagnations  in  the  capillary  vessels ; 
or  its  violent  stimulus  is  attended  with  preter- 
natural tension,  which  is  inevitably  succeeded  by 
increased  debility. 

Agreeably  to  the  result  of  these  observations, 
which  are  derived,  as  it  were,  from  the  tablets  of 
Nature,  we  may  regulate  not  only  the  particular 
temperature  of  the  bath,  but  likewise  the  whole 
management  of  children.  As  soon  as  their  con- 
stitution has  acquired  more  energy,  the  ‘lukewarm 
bath  may  be  gradually  reduced  to  a less  tepid, 
<and  at  length  to  a cool,  temperature, 
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After  an  infant  has  survived  the  first  year  of  its 
life,  it  should  still  be  bathed  twice  or  three  times 
every  week  : thus,  if  it  enjoys  a good  state  of 
health,  it  will  not  fail  to  manifest  its  satisfaction 
and  agreeable  sensations  3 nay,  it  will  appear  as 
happy  in  the  bath,  as  the  finny  tribe  in  their  na- 
tural element. 

By  the  process  of  boiling,  water  is  deprived  of 
its  most  salutary  aerial  ingredients.  I would 
therefore  advise  the  bath  to  be  prepared  of  equal 
parts  of  boiled  and  fresh  water  3 whether  it  be  ob- 
tained by  rain  or  from  livers  ; the  latter  of  which, 
however,  is,  for  this  purpose,  preferable  to  well- 
water.  In  order  to  adapt  the  bath  to  the  progres- 
sive reduction  of  temperature,  the  proportion  of 
hot  water  should  be  gradually  diminished,  till 
that  of  the  cold  predominates  3 and  in  this  im- 
perceptible manner  it  may  be  regulated,  till  it 
perfectly  corresponds  with  the  periodical  changes 
above  explained,  and  which  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  age  of  the  child.  Yet  too  anxious 
or  minute  attention  is,  in  this  respeCt,  by  no 
means  necessary, 

In  summer,  the  water  to  be  uscct  for  bathing 
may  for  some  time  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
by  whose  beneficent  influence  it  will  acquire  an 
additional  degree  of  animating  virtue:  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  it  is  thus  more  or  less  warmed,  it  will 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  those  who  bathe  in 
it.  Although  some  boiling  water  should  be 

added  to  that  which  is  already  tempered  by. the 
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absorption  of  the  solar  heat,  in  order. to  qualify 
it  for  weakly  infants,  yet  children  two  years  old, 
or  even  those  under  that  age,  may  well  dispense 
with  that  admixture,  especially  in  the  height  of 
summer  ; because  no  art  can  render  such  water 
more  congenial  or  salutary  to  the  human  body*. 

* After  the  eighth  year  of  their  age,  boys  as  well  as  girls, 
(for  why  should  we  negleft  the  health  of  the  latter  ?)  ought 
to  bathe  in  rivers,  under  the  guidance  and  in  company  with 
adults  ; a proper  distinction  being  observed  with  regard  to 
the  sexes : — this,  however,  should  Only  be  practised  in  the  warm 
days  of  summer,  and  at  no  time  when  the  water  is  very  cold  ; 
because  it  then,  like  cold  in  general,  is  attended  with  inju- 
rious effects  upon  the  body  of  a person  who  is  in  a growing 
state.  Thus  they  would  gradually  become  expert  in  the  use- 
ful art  of  swimming  ; which  affords  not  only  the  most  agree- 
able and  healthful  exercise,  but  may  likewise  present  oppor- 
tunities of  saving  our  own  lives,  as  well  as  those  of  others, 
on  trying  occasions.  This  excellent  art  may  be  most  ea- 
sily acquired  by  bathing  in  rivers ; and  it  would  be  better 
to  use  no  artificial  means  for  this  purpose,  such  as  bladders 
filled  with  air,  or  other  light  bodies,  in  order  to  support  the 
pupil  on  the  water.  By  such  aid,  young  people  will  depend 
upon  extraneous  assistance,  and  negleft  to  exert  their  own 
powers;  a circumstance  equally  detrimental  to  the  acquisition 
of  swimming,  as  leading-strings  arc  in  learning  to  walk  : 
both  of  which  may  be  productive  of  disagreeable  accidents. 
Children  of  the  age  above  specified,  should,  therefore,  be 
conducted  to  a clear  brook  or  rivulet,  where  the  water  is  so 
shallow  that  the  bed  of  the  current  may  be  touched  by  the 
hand,  without  immersing  the  face  ; and  the  first  attempt  at 
swimming  may  be  safely  made  in  such  a situation.  There  is 
no  danger  of  drowning  to  be  apprehended,  as  long  as  begin- 
ners are  not  permitted  to  venture  beyond  their  depth ; or 
while  they  exercise  themselves  in  company  with  adults. 


In 
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In  winter,  a portion  of  hot  water,  with  half  aft 
ounce  of  soap,  and  a small  quantity  of  bran,  may 
be  added  to  that  which  is  fresh  drawn;  or,  in  fami- 
lies where  it  can  be  easily  procured,  a little  warm 
milk  renders  the  bath  still  more  pleasant  and 
beneficial* 

New-born  infants,  or  those  of  only  a few  weeks 
old,  should  at  first  remain  but  a few  minutes  in 
the  bath,  which  time  may  be  gradually  extended 
to  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  still  longer,  as  they 
advance  in  age. 

The  bathing-machine  ought  to  be  deep  enough 
to  immerse  the  child,  at  least  up  to  its  breast,  in 
the  water. 

During:  the  time  of  bathing,  the  person  attend- 
ing  the  infant  should  not  negled  to  wash  dili- 
gently its  whole  body  with  a sponge,  or  to  rub  it 

with  a piece  of  soft  flannel. 

Independently  of  these  hints,  I shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  a few  rules  necessary  to  be  obseived 
on  such  occasions. 

i.  The  child  should  not  be  plunged  into  the 
bath  while  in  a state  of  perspiration.  If  this  cir- 
cumstance be  properly  attended  to,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  bathe  children  eany  in  the  morning* 
about  half  an  hour  after  they  have  risen*. 

* For  my  part,  I would  not  venture  fo  send  a child  to  the 
},ath  at  so  early  a period  of  the  day  : two  hours  after  break- 
fast appears  to  me  the  most  proper  time  s for  reasons  I cannot- 
detail  in  this  place. — Tran  si, 
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1.  Bathing  ought  not  to  be  attempted  immedi- 
ately aner  a meal ; as  the  stomach  requires  an  in- 
terval of  three  hours,  for  the  digestion  of  food. 

3.  On  removing  children  from  the  bath,  the 
danger  of  taking  cold  must  be  carefully  avoided  ; 
for  when  bathing  disagrees  with  them,  the  incon- 
veniencies  thence  arising  may  often  be  ascribed  to 
negligence  committed  in  this  resped  : hence  they 
ought  to  be  wiped  dry  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
warm  linen  kept  in  readiness,  for  immediately 
covering  their  bodies,  infants  may  then  be  placed 
in  bed,  which,  in  winter,  should  be  previously 
warmed  ; and  they  will  generally  fall  into  a re- 
freshing sleep,  attended  with  a gentle  and  benefi- 
cial perspiration. 

Young  people  who  have  already  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  cool  bath,  need  not  be  put  to  bed, 
but  rather  induced  to  take  brisk  exercise  after  it,  in 
the  open  air;  though  much  depends  here  upon  the 
circumstance,  whether  they  have  been  bathed  in 
warm,  cool,  or  cold  water.  If  the  first-mentioned 
temperature  has  been  used,  they  should  immedi- 
ately be  put  to  bed  ; for  nothing  is  attended  with 
more  dangerous  consequences  than  contracting  a 
cold  after  warm  bathing,  which  opens  all  the 
pores,  and  disposes  the  body  for  a general  per- 
spiration. In  such  a state,  every  draught  of  air, 
and  especially  the  sudden  removal  to  a cold  at- 
mosphere, would  occasion  the  greatest  injury : 
the  usual  effects  of  such  imprudence  are,  catarrhs, 

z 4 diarrhoeas, 
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diarrhoeas,  and  glandular  obstructions.  On  the 
contrary,  after  cool  bathing,  the  attack  of  cold  is 
not  much  to  be  dreaded  : but  it  would  be  proper 
to  take  active  exercise  immediately  after  quitting 
the  bath ; a rule  which  is  particularly  applicable 
to  children  of  an  advanced  age.  In  rough  wea- 
ther, however,  it  is  more  advisable  to  keep  the 
young  party,  after  bathing,  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
nursery,  where  they  may  run  about  according  to 
their  own  pleasure,  and  then  enjoy  the  fresh  air, 
but  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  sit  down  on  the 
grass* 

No  prepossession  whatever  ought  to  deter  us 
from  so  useful  a pradice  ; because  bathing,  under 
certain  conditions,  beneficially  promotes  the  reco- 
very of  children  from  diseases ; for  instance,  from 
the  rickets,  scrophula,  wasting  of  the  body,  and 
likewise  from  cutaneous  affeCtions,  such  as  the 
rash  and  itch  ; in  which  the  lower  class  of  people 
possess  unfounded  prejudices  against  the  bath.  It 
is,  indeed,  true,  that  in  the  cases  last  mentioned, 
it  has  seldom  procured  the  desired  relief  j but  it 
should  also  be  observed,  that  the  rules  and  cau* 
tions  before  detailed,  have  not,  in  general,  been 
attended  to ; and  hence  it  has  been  imagined, 
that  bathing  is  hurtful  in  coughs,  catarrhs,  and 
eruptions  ; yet  it  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  taking 
cold,  by  causing  children  to  be  well  dried,  and 
then  to  be  removed  to  their  beds,  after  coming 
•out  of  the  bath.  In  the  diseases  above  alluded  to, 

the 
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the  water  should  be  moderately  warm;  though  it 
would  be  prudent,  on  critical  occasions,  for  pa- 
rents to  avail  themselves  of  medical  advice. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  bathing  is  detri- 
mental to  children  in  winter,  because  they  are  then 
more  subject  to  colds ; but,  in  a warm  apartment, 
this  is  a groundless  apprehension.  Nevertheless, 
the  prevailing  practice  of  placing  infants  only 
with  one  half  of  the  body  in  the  bathing-vessel, 
while  the  whole  breast  and  head  continue  above 
water,  is  certainly  dangerous ; inasmuch  as  the 
lower  extremities  are  in  a state  of  perspiration, 
while  the  upper  part  is  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  de- 
grees colder  : besides  this  incongruity,  the  neces- 
sary fri&ion  of  the  whole  body  is  also  frequently 
neglecled. 

Nor  should  washing  and  rubbing  the  head, 
during  the  time  of  bathing,  be  omitted  j as  it 
will  prove  the  most  effe&ual  means  of  clearing  it 
from  scab,  and  other  impurities.  It  is  also  a vul- 
gar prejudice,  to  suppose  that  the  child  must  die, 
if  any  water  should  run  into  its  ears. 

After  the  head  has  been  thus  washed  and  rub- 
bed, it  would  be  proper  to  cover  it  with  a hat  or 
cap,  previously  to  its  being  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  Where  this  precaution  was  slighted,  I have 
observed  that  infants  became  subject  to  eruptions. 

Independently  of  the  great  advantages  resulting 
from  a regular  habit  of  bathing,  there  are  others 
equally  important,  which  may  be  derived  from 

washing 
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leashing  children  daily,,  after  they  are  a f eve  month* 
old , at  first  with  cool , and  af  terwards  with  cold 
water.  • 

A piece  of  soft  sponge  dipped  in  water,  should 
be  very  expeditiously  applied  several  times  over* 
the  whole  body,  as  well  as  the  head,  and  imme- 
diately wiped  with  dry  cloths,  kept  in  readiness 
for  that  purpose.  After  the  third  and  fourth  years 
of  age,  children  should  be  gradually  accustomed  to 
cold  water,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  nearest  rivulet: 
they  will  soon  experience  its  comfortable  eifedls, 
and  be  induced  spontaneously  to  perform  a duty 
incumbent  on  their  parents  or  attendants. 

Young  people  ought  always  to  be  washed  at  an 
cady  part  of  the  day,  before  they  are  bathed;  and 
the  former  practice  should  never  be  neglected, 
even  on  those  days  when  the  bath  cannot  be  pro- 
cured. There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
Nature,  no  remedy  equal  to  that  here  suggested, 
on  account  of  its  tonic  or  bracing  powers.  'Cold 
washing  preserves  the  constitution  from  coughs, 
and  the  attacks  of  catarrhs  and  spasms;  in  short, 
against  all  the  maladies  arising  from  direct  debi- 
lity : its  principal  advantages  may  be  justly  asuibed 
to  the  sudden,  though  gentle,  stimulus  it  impaits 
to  the  body,  at  an  age,  and  in  constitutions,  where 
neither  cold  nor  cool  baths  can  be  resorted  to 
with  safety. 

From  these  general  observations,  the  reader  will 

perceive  the  motives  which  induced  me  to  advise, 

with 
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with,  such  precaution,  the  use  of  cold  bathing  at  a 
tender  age  ‘ and,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  many  modern  writers  on  the  treatment  of  in- 
fancy, who  apparently  pay  too  little  regard  to  the 
laws  and  manifestations  of  vital  power  in  indivi- 
duals. 

I am  convinced,  that  washing  is  excellently 
calculated  to  inure  the  bodies  of  children  to  the 
.impressions  of  the  atmosphere  ; that  it  prepares 
them  to  encounter  with  more  boldness  and  secu- 
rity, all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  air  and  weather, 
after  the  fourth  year  of  their  age.  Hence,  I again 
request  the  attention  of  parents  and  guardians  to 
the  following  proposition : namely,  that  every 
suggestion  relative  to  the  physical  treatment  of 
infancy,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  plan, 
and  that  a daily  exposure  to  fresh  air  can  only 
be  attempted  with  safety  when  children  have, 
from  an  early  period,  been  habituated  to  cold 
washing.  This  salutary  pra&ice  is  well  adapted 
to  prevent  the  skin  from  becoming  tender  and 
sore,  on  the  least  occasion  5 or,  if  it  unfortunately 
be  already  in  that  state,  the  parts  affected  ought 
to  be  frequently  washed  with  cool  or  cold  water. 
To  promote  its  good  erfedls,  it  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  apply,  externally,  an  absorbent  powder  of 
the  semen  lycopodii , or  the  seeds  of  club-moss, 
but  not,  upon  any  account,  to  use  preparations* 
of  white-lead,  which  inevitably  suppress  insen- 
sible perspiration,  while  the  virulent  metallic  par- 
ticles 
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tides  are  absorbed,  carried  into  the  circulation  of 
the  fluids,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  dangerous 
consequences  : neither  should  tiie  remedy  last 
mentioned  be  ever  employed  in  soreness  and  dis- 
charges of  the  ears,  nor  in  any  cutaneous  diseases, 
where  its  effects  would  indeed  be  dreadful. 

In  eruptions  of  the  head,  every  external  appli- 
cation, nay,  even  fresh  butter,  is  necessarily  hurt- 
ful, and  frequently  tends  to  injure  the  eyes. 


CHAT. 


CHAP,  VII. 

OF  JUVENILE  EMPLOYMENTS, 


I,  On  Manual  Labour 


rJ^HE  natural  propensity  to  aCtive  employments 
cannot  be  too  early  excited,  nor  too  sedu- 
lously promoted.  It  is,  therefore,  a duty  incum- 
bent on  the  guardians  of  youth,  to  afford  them 
every  opportunity  of  evincing  the  activity  of  their 
disposition, 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  their  age,  chil- 
dren should  be  habituated  to  exercise  their  arms 

\ 

and  legs  for  various  purposes.  The  first  attempt 
towards  this  useful  end,  may  be  made  by  direct- 
ing them  to  lift  up,  and  deliver  to  their  parents, 
such  small  articles  as  happen  occasionally  to  drop 
on  the  floor  ; to  undo  or  unravel  odd  pieces  of 
silk,  and  other  texture ; to  count  grains,  and  ar- 
range them  into  certain  order;  to  separate  feathers 
from  their  quills ; to  scrawl  over  whole  sheets  of 
waste  paper,  or  draw  characters  on  a slate  ; and 
especially  girls,  as  they  grow  taller,  should  be  in- 
structed in  knitting,  sewing,  spinning,  and  other 
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pat  ions,  according  to  their  strength  and  capacities, 
cither  within  the  house,  or  in  the  garden.  On 
this  occasion,  I shall  suggest  the  following  hints, 
as  deserving  attention  : 

1.  To  combine  with  every  kind  of  labour,  the 
idea  of  utility,  or  at  least  of  attaining  a certain 
end ; so  that  young  people  may  always  know  the 
ultimate  object  of  their  pursuits. 

2.  To  give  a decided  preference,  to  aCtive  play 
or  labour,  over  that  of  a sedentary  nature  ; for  it 
has  already  been  remarked,  in  a preceding  Chapter 
on  Exercise,  that  the  latter  species  of  employment, 
if  carried  to  excess,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended 
with  the  worst  effects  on  the  growing  body. 

3.  To  accustom  children,  as  early  as  possible, 
to  a certain  regularity  in  all  their  transactions,  and 
thus  immediately  to  unite  the  spirit  of  order  with 
that  of  industry.  Hence,  they  should  be  induced 
to  undertake  their  tasks  at  stated  periods  of  the 
day,  yet  without  resorting  to  pedantic  or  com- 
pulsive steps,  which  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
•even  hurtful,  where  every  thing  should  be  carried 
on  by  gentle  and  imperceptible  means. 

But  a circumstance  apparently  insignificant  in 
itself,  demands  a principal  share  of  our  attention  ; 
namely,  that  children  may  never  be  suffered  to 
employ  servants,  or  other  persons,  to  aid  them, 
on  those  occasions  which  require  no  foreign  assist- 
ance : thus,  after  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  their 
age,  they  should  be  taught  to  take  care  of  their 

play- 
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play- things,  to  put  on  some  articles  of  dress,  and 
to  place  their  little  effects,  previous  to  retiring  to 
bed,  in  a situation  where  they  may  readily  find 
them  in  the  morning:. 

Every  species  of  labour,  however,  should  be 
carefully  adapted  to  their  juvenile  strength  ; for, 
while  the  body  is  in  a growing  state,  hard  work, 
such  as  lifting,  carrying,  or  drawing  heavy  bur- 
thens in  carts,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  ruptures, 
crooked  limbs,  and  other  deformities ; of  which 
there  are  but  too  many  instances  among  the  youth 
of  the  country.  There,  indeed,  young  persons 
are  very  early  obliged  to  exert  their  muscular 
strength ; a custom  which  would  deserve  every 
praise,  if  proper  regard  were  paid  to  the  relative 
power  of  the  individual.  Besides,  the  first  efforts 
of  industry  ought  not  to  be  subje&to  painful  con- 
straint, in  order  to  exclude  the  idea  of  their  being 
attended  with  difficulty  or  trouble. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  children 
such  employments  as  can  be  followed  in  the  open 
air,  if  the  nature  of  the  weather  and  season  will 
permit  : by  this  judicious  arrangement,  their 
health  and  comfort  will  be  equally  promoted. 


2.  Of  Learning , 

i he  rules  and  observations  which  relate  to  the 
subject  of  administering  food,  are  also  applicable 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Crude  articles 

of 
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of  nutriment  oppress  and  injure  the  stomach,  be- 
cause they  weaken  the  powers  of  digestion  : in  a 
similar  manner,  too  great  an  exertion  of  the  mind 
is  detrimental  to  the  intelle&ual  faculties.  The 
juvenile  age  requiring  a nourishment  different  from 
that  of  adults,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that 
mental  improvement  ought  also  to  be  diredea  by 
a dissimilar  method  : too  great  an  exertion,  in  the 
latter  resped,  is  attended  with  relaxing  and  stu- 
pifying  effects  ; consequently,  the  young  mind 
should  not  be  burthened  with  any  other  instruc- 
tions but  such  as  it  is  capable  of  comprehending. 

In  cultivating  the  moral  powers  of  man,  there  is 
an  absolute  necessity  of  paying  a due  regard  to 
the  bodily  constitution,  as  well  as  to  the  natural 
talents  of  the  individual ; every  kind  of  excess 
being  injurious  to  the  subject,  and  contrary  to 
reason.  In  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  life,  all 
scholastic  tuition  is  not  only  useless,  but  hurtful  ; 
while  these  attempts  at  premature  acquirements 
incontestibly  evince,  that  the  guardians  guilty  of 
such  frivolities,  are  by  no  means  acquainted  with 
human  nature.  As  a child  under  that  age  stands 
in  no  need  of  a tutor,  but  rather  of  a superin- 
tendant  of  its  condud,  it  is  a peculiar  duty  of 
the  latter,  to  confine  his  endeavours  to  the 
treatment  and  formation  of  the  body;  for  it 
would  be  exceedingly  absurd  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  the  intellect,  before  the  frame,  or  the 
instrument  of  the  mind,  is  completely  developed. 

Hence, 
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Hence,  I venture  to  term  it  a positive  crime 
against  Nature,  when  conceited  pedagogues,  or 
ignoiant  parents,  determine  upon  giving  their 
children  an  early  and  learned  education.  I cannot 
without  emotions  of  pity,  behold  the  wretched 
pride  of  those  persons,  who  aim  at  producing  lire* 
rary  prodigies  in  their  tender  offspring,  in  order  to 
boast  in  the  company  of  their  friends,  during  the 
exhibition  of  acquirements  which  are  but  loosely 
connected  in  the  tortured  recesses  of  the  memory. 
Such  a scene  aifeds  my  organs  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, in  a manner  similar  to  that  which  is  frequently 
the  consequence  of  an  overloaded  stomach.  But 
the  ill-fated  child  is  nevertheless  burthened  with 
fulsome  praise,  on  account  of  its  astonishing  abi- 
lities ; so  that  independently  of  the  mischief  done 
to  its  constitution,  the  sure  foundation  is  laid  for 
pride  and  vanity  : thus  the  art  of  corrupting  both 
mind  and  body,  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
systematic  form. 

The  power  of  reflection  is,  by  such  preposterous 
trials,  exerted  at  the  expence  of  health  ; diges- 
tion is  necessarily  impaired  ; and  the  body  is  de- 
prived of  the  most  essential  particles  of  nutri-. 
tnent : hence  arise  vitiated  humours,  excessive 
mental  and  corporeal  debility,  and  all  the  bad 
consequences  resulting  from  such  a preternatural 
state.  Farther,  it  is  certain,  that  efforts  of  the 
mind,  if  either  too  intense,  or  too  long  continued, 
qccasion  stagnations  of  the  fluids,  obstructions  ofi 
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the  glands,  a disposition  to  spasms,  epilepsy,  ot 
dropsy  of  the  brain ; because  the  treatment  above 
alluded  to,  if  pursued  at  so  tender  a period  of  life, 
when  the  organs  have  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity, 
cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied  with  extreme  relax- 
ation, and  general  want  of  energy. 

All  partial  exercise,  therefore,  of  the  human  fa«? 
culties,  is  indisputably  hurtful : the  intellectual 
powers  should  be  exerted  only  in  proportion  as 
those  of  the  body  are  formed ; and  thus  the  instru- 
ment of  the  mind  will  become  progressively  more 
perfect. 

The  ancients  habitually  loaded  the  memory 
with  knowledge,  without  being  very  anxious  whe^ 
ther  their  children  comprehended  what  they  had  thus 
mechanically  learnt  by  heart ; provided  that  they 
were  able  to  repeat  words  and  sentences.  In  mo- 
dern times,  on  the  contrary,  the  faculties  of  reflec- 
tion and  judgment  are  perhaps  better  cultivated, 
though  that  of  memory  is  comparatively  negle&ed, 
A disproportionate  exertion,  however,  is  in  both 
respe&s  injurious ; and,  according  to  experience, 
certainly  more  so  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the 
former.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  refle&ing 
on  a subject,  requires  greater  efforts  of  mental  vi- 
gour, than  committing  a moderate  task  to  me- 
mory. The  indulgence  in  the  former  pra&ice, 
may  be  so  far  productive  of  detrimental  effects,  as 
it  has  a tendency  to  encourage  a desire  for  specu- 
lative inquiries ; to  withdraw  the  little  student  into 

solitary 
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solitary  retirement ; to  employ  him  with  many 
useless  objeds  of  research  ; and  to  keep  his  mind 
in  continual  excitement.  Thus,  I have  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  remarking,  that  the  health 
of  young  people  becomes  obviously  affeded  : they 
imperceptibly  lose  their  usual  appetite,  and  con- 
sequently experience  a redudion  of  muscular 
# 

strength  ; they  are  also  deprived  of  that  peculiar 
juvenile  sprightliness  which  no  philosophy  can  re- 
place, and  acquire  a prematurely  grave  counte- 
nance, such  as  is  charaderistic  of  children  edu- 
cated according  tp  this  inconsistent  plan*. 

On 

\ 

* Although  the  truth  of  these  remarks  appears  in  a man* 
ner  self-evident,  yet  the  advice  here  given  by  the  Author,  ad- 
mits of  considerable  modifications.  If  he  means  to  suggest, 
that  the  system  now  prevalent  in  German  schools,  where  ex- 
ercises of  memory  are  considered  only  as  a secondary  objc6t,  is 
inferior  to  that  of  our  predecessors,  I cannot  but  totally  dif- 
fer from  him.  To  burthen  and  perplex  a child’s  head  with 
terms  and  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which  it  would  often  b$ 
even  improper  to  explain,  are  such  contemptible  means  of  im- 
provement, that  I shall  ever  be  ready  to  oppose  them.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  much  injury  may 
result  from  an  extravagant  indulgence,  or  rather  encourage* 
ment,  of  children  to  reflect  upon  subje&s  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. No  prudent  tutor  will  be  so  destitute  of  reason, 
as  to  approve  of  a method,  by  which  the  mental  faculties  of 
Jiis  pupil  must  be  blunted  and  impaired,  before  they  cau  pos* 
sibly  arrive  at  proper  maturity.  Hence  I am  disposed  to  con- 
clude, that  Dr.  Struve’s  plan  of  exercising  the  memory*  i.a 
pregnant  with  infinitely  greater  mischief  than  that  of  aceus- 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  exercises  of  the  me* 
mory,  the  exertion  of  mental  powers  continues 
only  during  the  time  of  such  practice,  and  there 
remains  a considerable  portion  of  the  day  for  re- 
creation and  amusement;  but,  if  the  propensity  to 
pore  and  speculate  on  abstruse  matters  has  once 
taken -root  in  the  young  mind,  its  pursuits  may 
then  be  termed  perpetual. 

Children  should  never  be  sent  to  school  before 
they  are  five  years  of  age  ; and  even  then,  it  would 
be  improper  to  keep  them  engaged  in  learning 
longer  than  one  hour  at  a time  ; for,  by  compell- 
ing them  to  spend  several  hours,  perhaps  in  a 
damp  room,  the  scholastic  pursuits  become  ex- 
tremely pernicious  to  health. 

Exercises  of  the  memory  are  frequently  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  thinking  faculty ; and  to 
learn  by  heart  a short  verse,  or  interesting  story, 
will  not  be  detrimental  even  to  a pupil  four  years 
of  age  : it  deserves,  however,  to  be  attended 

to,  that  such  attempts  be  not  made  too  often; 

toming  children  to  thinks  and  to  reflect  on  every  object  of 
pursuit,  as  he  has  himself  advised  in  a preceding  page  ; and 
that  more  real  and  permanent  advantage  would  be  derived 
from  regulating,  with  due  caution,  the  tasks  of  meditation, 
than  from  the  usual  method  of  prematurely  stupifying  a boy’s 
head  with  grammatical,  and  other  mechanical  lessons,  impressed 
on  the  loose  receptacle  of  his  memory,  at  the  expence  of  all 
other  faculties  of  his  mind,  which,  if  unimpaired  and  properly 
cultivated,  might  render  him  an  ornament  of  his  age  and 
country. — Transl . 
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and  especially,  that  a child  never  be  suffered  to 
overburthen  its  mind  with  a new  lesson,  till  it 
completely  understands  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

There  is  another  rule,  which  admits  of  no  ex- 
ception, but  its  limits  are,  nevertheless,  frequently 
transgressed : it  consists  in  the  simple  precept, 
that  no  other  instructions  should  be  given  to  a 
child,  but  such  as  it  is  capable  of  understanding. 
The  contrary  practice,  however,  is  daily  adopted; 
and  young  people  learn  a number  of  verses,  and 
lessons  in  prose,  eagerly  by  heart ; though  neither 
the  use  or  propriety  of  such  instruction  is  at  all 
consulted.  Indeed,  an  hundred  other  things  are 

o 

more  necessary  to  be  known,  than  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  alphabet ; and  yet*  few  persons  will 
trouble  themselves  to  explain  to  a child,  for  in- 
stance, why  it  has  been  placed  in  this  world,  and 
what  is  the  ultimate  objeCt  of  human  labours. 
Besides,  instead  of  instructing  our  little  ones,  at 
an  early  period,  in  the  right  use  of  their  senses,  so 
that  they  may  acquire  an  acute  ear,  a distinCl  vi- 
sion, and  a correCt  touch  or  feeling,  we  generally 
consider  these  as  secondary  objeCts.  During  the 
first  period  of  life,  we  learn  an  incalculable  num- 
ber of  fads  and  combinations,  while  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  all  our  future  accomplishments. 
i\n  infant  begins  to  distinguish  the  colours,  the 
figures,  size,  smoothness  and  roughness  of  bodies; 
it  becomes  acquainted  with  the  things  surround- 
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ing  it  j nay,  the  very  nature  and  variety  of  food,  a$. 
it  stimulates  its  palate,  are  subservient  to  the  daily 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

To  gratify  the  natural  propensity  discoverable 
in  children,  we  ought  not  to  refuse  them  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  such  objeds  as  they  are 
anxious  to  contemplate  ; and  their  imagination 
should  be  occasionally  employed,  by  presenting 
novel  scenes  to  their  view  : we  should  always  en- 
deavour to  give  either  a satisfactory  or  evasive  an- 
swer to  their  continual  questions,  but  never  to 
deceive  them  by  fiditious  explanations.  It  is 
matter  of  surprize,  when  we  reflect  what  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  tads  are  contained  in  the 
mind  of  a child  four  years  of  age,  though  but  of 
moderate  abilities. 

A very  material  error,  however,  is  in  this  resped: 
•often  committed,  by  employing  the  young  student 
too  long  with  such  exercises ; for  instance,  by  ex- 
hibiting figures  and  pictures  for  hours  together, 
and  explaining  a number  of  things  in  immediate 
'succession,  so  that  one  effaces  the  impression  of 
the  other  : in  this  absurd  manner,  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  mental  faculties  is  doubtless  impeded. 

Every  spontaneous  effort  of  children  is,  by  this 
means,  far  more  conducive  to  inteiledual  im- 
provement, than  constant  teazing,  or  even  com- 
pulsion : in  short,  the  ideas  peculiar  to  each  indi- 
vidual, should  never  be  supplanted  or  distorted  by 
those  of  others.  Correct  notions  can  be  acquired 

only 
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Xmly  by  proper  guidance,  and  such  information 
as  may  be  clearly  comprehended  by  the  child* 
without  misleading  or  confounding  it.  Thus,  the 
understanding  will  be  infinitely  more  benefited  by 
a just  conception  of  a sensible  objedl,  within  sight 
of  the  pupil,  than  by  the  recital  of  an  excellent 
verse,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  to  him,  obscure. 

It  deserves  to  be  generally  known,  that  in  the 
early  period  of  life,  children  acquire  a much 
greater  number  of  useful  fadls  during  their  hours 
of  amusement,  than  by  the  most  ingenious  illus- 
trations  of  teachers.  In  the  former  case,  one 
child  adopts  the  ideas  of  another,  and  their  no« 
tions  are  progressively  unfolded  by  reciprocal  ex- 
planations*, provided  that  those  whose  manners 

are 

• * • ' / i 

* It  is  truly  amusing,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  phi- 
Josophic  observers,  to  watch  the  intellectual  progress  of  a 
young  party,  engaged  in  social  conversation  ; especially 
when  they  aim  at  imitating  adults.  There  appears  to  be 
complete  order  and  harmony,  as  long  as  no  strangers  inter- 
fere among  them  : no  chasms,  or  sudden  transitions  from  one 
subject  to  another,  confound  the  familiar  circle.  But  the 
most  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  has  often  excited  my 
admiration,  is,  that  the  young  folks  thus  assembled,  if  they 
consist  of  well-bred  children,  are  neither  apt  to  prosecute  a 
topic  involving  slander  and  calumny  against  their  neighbours, 
nor  liable  to  make  digressions  from  the  subjeCt  under  conside- 
ration ; a fault  from  which  even  parliamentary  speakers  are 
seldom  exempt.  Hence,  I am  disposed  to  think,  that  Dr. 
£?s,iiV£’s  suggestions  on  this'  important  subjeCf,  are  drawn 

A a p from 
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are  corrupted,  be  excluded  from  their  compare 
As  long,  therefore,  as  our  little  ones  have  occa- 
sion to  study  objects  of  much  greater  importance 
to  their  future  welfare  and  happiness,  we  ought 
not  to  hasten  with  them  to  the  dusty  school- 
room, where  their  acquirements,  at  so  tender  an 
age,  are  generally  confined  to  the  repetition  of  the 
alphabet  and  vocables. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  whether  such  children  as 
display  a peculiar  capacity  for  learning,  and  a 
propensity  to  reflect  upon  subjects'  of  inquiry, 
ought  not  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  habituated  to 
Exercises  of  the  memory,  at  an  earlier  period  of 
age  than  others,  because  they  find  no  difficulty 
in  their  tasks  ? Consistently  with  my  ideas,  I 
cannot  but  answer  in  the  negative ; though  it 
should  be  asserted,  that  such  a child  may  in  a 
short  time  attain  great  literary  acquisitions.  Nay, 
the  very  opposite  plan  ought  to  be  pursued  for 
that  early  maturity  of  the  mind  certainly  borders 


from  the  very  source  of  genuine  Nature,  such  as  she  always 
shews  herself,  in  every  age  and  climate,  when  uncorrupted 
by  artificial  customs  and  habits.  I am  farther  of  opinion, 
that  infinitely  more  good  may  be  done  by  passive  than  by 
.afti-ve  instrufticn  : the  former,  will  enable  the  young  mind  to 
exert  its  own  powers  of  reflection,  upon  subjects  within  the 
reach  of  apprehension  ; whereas,  by  the  latter,  the  feeble 
talents  of  youth,  instead  of  being  assisted  and  unfolded,  are 
frequently  crushed,  or  suppressed.  Terror  and  coercion  can- 
not accomplish,  what  examples  and  parables  will  surely* 
though  more  slowly,  efleff . — 1 rand . 

ca 
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on  disease.  Hence  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
check  so  forward  a pupil  with  judgment,  to 
abridge  his  school-hours,  and  to  employ  him 
more  with  bodily  than  mental  exercise.  A boy 
pf  this  description  should  be  encouraged  in  ma- 
nual labour;  a girl  in  knitting,  sewing,  or,  which 
is  still  better,  in  similar  pursuits  as  her  brother  ; 
because  I cannot  persuade  myself,  that  any  dis- 
tindion  between  the  sexes  is,  at  this  period  of 
their  lives,  founded  on  reason. 

Nature  is  the  safest  guide  of  man  : her  voice  is 
paramount  and  prior  to  every  doctrine.  How 
salutary,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  our  children,  if 
the  first  instructions  could  be  imparted  to  them 
under  the  influence  of  a serene  atmosphere:  many 
opportunities  of  illustrating  and  practically  apply- 
ing the  lessons  to  different  purposes,  are  there 
presented,  gvhich  seldom  or  never  occur  within 
the  walls  of  the  school-room. 

It  is  to  be  seriously  lamented,  that  erudition 
from  books  is  inculcated  at  so  early  a period  of 
life,  that  on  every  subjed  of  knowledge  the 
human  mind  receives  a foreign  impression  ; that 
ive  learn  more  by  heart  than  by  original  refiedion, 
and  generally  believe  on  the  assertion  of  others, 
what  should  be  admitted  only  in  consequence  of 
previous  sell-convidion : thus  we  sacrifice  the 
originality  of  charader  at  the  shrine  of  authority. 
Those  who  implicitly  adopt  the  decisions  and 
precepts  of  their  teachers,  without  exercising 

their 
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their  own  faculty  of  reasoning,  are  in  a situation 
similar  to  that  of  an  infant  who  has  learnt  to 
walk  by  the  aid  and  direction  of  its  attendants  : 
such  a poor  being  will  indeed  at  length  acquire 
the  art  of  using  its  legs,  but  its  motions  will  be 
wavering  and  unsteady,  because  it  is  accustomed 
to  rely  on  extraneous  assistance. 

For  these  reasons,  nurses  ought  not  to  be  suf- 

7 O 

fered  to  supply  children  with  answers  to  questions 
addressed  to  them  by  others.  If  the  latter  are 
unable  to  give  a pertinent  reply,  or  at  least  an 
answer  conformable  to  their  own  ideas,  it  would 
be  more  proper  for  them  to  remain  silent ; for  all 
mechanical  prattling  serves  no  useful  purpose.  N or 
should  the  expressions  of  sense  be  taught  by  the 
efforts  of  memory  : thus  the  ideas  of  good,  bad* 
handsome,  ugly,  large,  small,  as  well  as  the  sen- 
sations of  what  is  sweet,  bitter,  &c.  ought  to  be 
learnt  in  combination  with  their  objects,  and  need 
only  be  a few  times  repeated,  in  order  to  make 
them  permanent*  But  the  farther  developement, 
and  application  of  these  notions  from  general  to 
particular  cases,  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  spon- 
taneous efforts  of  the  juvenile  mind. 

Children  frequently  consider  things  in  a light 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they  appear  to 
adults ; and  their  notions  are  sometimes  truly 
ludicrous  : yet,  these  being  their  peculiar  ideas , 
we  have  no  right  to  substitute  our  own.  For 
instance,  they  are  instindively  prone  to  attribute 
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life  and  aCtion  to  their  dolls,  and  to  treat  them 
as  beings  endued  with  sense  : we  need  not  unde- 
ceive them ; for,  at  this  age,  figures  represent 
persons,  and  may  serve  as  models  for  future 
characters. 

Unless  we  propose  to  unfold  the  ideas  of  chil- 
dren by  this  harmless  method,  it  would  be  more 
advisable  to  make  no  positive  attempts  at  culti- 
vating their  senses  and  understanding,  previous 
to  the  fourth  year  of  their  age.  Instead  of  exciting 
their  desire  of  knowledge,  and  teaching  them  a 
variety  of  new  things,  they  might  be  amused  by 
playing  in  company  with  others  of  a similar  age* 
and  their  questions  should  be  either  simply  an- 
swered, or,  if  improper,  evaded  by  changing  the 
subjeCt.  Let  them  rejoice  in  their  existence, 
without  troubling  their  memory  ; for,  by  im- 
proving and  fortifying  the  body  as  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  we  may  the  better  prepare  them  for 
their  future  intellectual  attainments. 

The  intimate  connection  subsisting:  between 
moral  and  physical  education,  induced  me  to 
make  the  preceding  digression  ; though  the  prin- 
cipal objeCt  of  this  work  relates  to  the  preservation, 
of  the  health  of  children,  during  the  first  period 
of  their  lives.  All  that  can  be  said  on  this  im- 
portant subjeCt,  to  mothers  in  particular,  may 
be  summed  up  in  a few  words ; namely,  that  the 
developement  of  the  mental  faculties  must  never 
be  precipitately  conducted ; that  the  cultivation 

of 
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or  the  senses  may  be  attempted  in  the  gradual 
manner  before  described  ; and  that  the  first  years 
of  infancy  should  rather  be  employed  in  attending 
to  the  proper  growth  of  the  body,  than  in  im- 
proving the  moral  powers.  Thus,  the  suscep- 
tible mind  will  not  be  in  danger  of  receiving  a 
wrong  bias ; and  such  children  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, become  healthy  and  chearful  members  of 
society.  By  adhering  to  these  simple  rules,  mo- 
thers fulfil  their  most  sacred  duties* 
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OF  THE  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MIND 


i . From  the  First  to  the  Third  Year  of  Age. 


second  years  of  infancy,  the  principal  source 
of  mental  emotions.  The  expressions  of  the  feel- 
ings of  infants,  their  smiles  and  shouts,  as  well  as* 


culiar  nature,  in  the  expansion  of  their  various 
faculties,  or  they  must  be  ascribed  to  a bodily 
cause.  Their  occasional  peevishness  at  this  ten- 
der age,  cannot  with  propriety  be  imputed  to  ma- 
lice : and  if  it  appears  to  be  combined  with  spite 
and  obstinacy,  it  then  originates  from  improper 
treatment ; as  such  attributes  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  chara&er  of  innocents.  There  ex- 
ists, indeed,  no  creature  more  good-natured  than 
an  infant : as  soon  as  its  most  pressing  wants  are 
relieved,  it  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  con- 
dition, and  perhaps  fall  asleep  ; it  eats  and  drinks 
almost  every  thing,  presented  to  its  palate,  and 
cries  only  from  pain  or  hunger.  Those  writers  on 


IE  and  pain  are,  during  the  first  and 


their  tears  and  cries,  proceed  either  from  their  pe- 


cducation, 
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education,  who  erroneously  believed  children  to 
be  possessed  of  innate  malignity,  were  certainly 
unacquainted  with  human  nature  ; inasmuch  as 
the  latter  acquire  all  their  vicious  propensities 
from  a perverse  method  of  treatment : guiltless 
and  immaculate,  like  the  first  of  men,  co.mcs  the 
babe  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator. 

External  impressions  affect  infants  more  sud- 
denly, because  they  are  incomparably  more  irri- 
table than  adults : on  account  of  their  incessant 
activity,  we  find  that  pleasure  and  pain,  smiles 
and  cries,  alternately  succeed,  and  are  interrupted 
only  by  sleep.  As  they  are  more  forcibly  stimu- 
lated by  every  disagreeable  sensation,  they  are 
consequently  unable  to  suppress  pain  ; the  effects 
of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  comfort  and  plea- 
sure, may  be  distinctively  perceived  in  their  fea- 
tures. Yet,  on  these  occasions,  the  temper  and 
affe&ions  of  children  are  frequently  misconceived  : 
people  are  offended  at  their  lamentations  j and  un- 
thinking nurses,  blinded  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
do  not  hesitate  to  beat  the  helpless  babe,  without 
examining  whether  its  cries  are  not  occasioned  by 
a pin,  or  gripes  of  the  bowels. 

But  it  will  here  be  expected,  that  1 should  lay 
down  some  rules  of  management  relative  to  this 
point.  In  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
child’s  uneasiness,  it  ought  to  be  loosened  with- 
out delay,  and  if  neither  a pin,  nor  too  tight  ^ 
dress,  have  produced  its  complaints,  all  the  other 

symptoms 
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symptoms  should  be  properly  investigated ; for 
instance,  whether  it  draws  up  its  legs  in  conse- 
quence of  a painful  state  of  its  bowels.  ]f  the  ab- 
domen be  bloated  up,  the  restlessness  very  great, 
and  the  skin  hot  to  the  touch,  an  emollient  clysr 
ter  may  be  then  administered,  and  the  child  be 
bathed  in  moderately  warm  water.  But  if  the 
true  cause  of  the  affection  cannot  be  ascertained, 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  resort  either  to  some 
harmless  expedient,  by  diverting  its  attention,  or 
to  apply  for  medical  advice,  rather  than  to  vcm 
ture  upon  the  administering  of  a medicine. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  when 
the  complaints  of  infants  proceed  from  natural 
causes,  such  as  hunger,  fatigue,  See.  these  must  be 
speedily  removed,  without  teazing  the  little  pa- 
tient with  unnecessary  delays,  or  disappointments; 
which  tend  to  spoil  its  temper,  and  render  it  ob- 
stinate. Should,  however,  at  this  early  age,  their 
cries  be  the  offspring  of  caprice,  which  has  unfor- 
tunately been  encouraged  by  improper  indul- 
gence, the  best  method  of  preventing  a return,  is 
to  treat  them  with  indifference,  and  not  to  comply 
with  their  demands.  A few  experiments  to  that 
effett,  if  steadily  persevered  in,  will  decide  the  adr 
yantage  of  the  plan  I have  proposed. 


2.  FroQ 
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2.  From  the  Third  to  the  Sixth  Year  of  Age* 

At  this  important  period  of  human  life,  the 
passions,  properly  so  called,  take  their  origin  : 
they  are  produced  and  fostered  by  the  relative  si- 
tuation into  which  children  now  entei;.  An  irra- 
tional treatment,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  fan  those 
desires,  even  to  a degree  of  insanity. 

The  various  propensities  to  display  anger,  ob- 
stinacy, spite,  and  other  indications  of  a peevish 
disposition,  ought  to  be  treated  with  extreme 
precaution.  Hence,  young  people  should  never 
be  provoked,  or  beaten  in  jest  ; for  it  is  well 
known,  that  even  the  canine  race  acquire  an  ira- 
scible temper  by  such  treatment.  Rousseau 
justly  observed,  that  “ if  children  meet  with  oppo- 
sition merely  in  the  things  themselves,  and  not 
in  the  will  or  arbitrary  power  of  others,  they  will 
not  only  be  for  ever  exempt  from  anger  and  ob- 
stinacy, but  likewise  remain  more  healthy.” 

By  cavil,  contradidion,  and  continual  opposi- 
tion, the  temper  and  charader  of  the  most  amia- 
ble children  will  be  changed.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  treat  them  according  to  then  age  and 
capacities ; for  a rude,  ill-natured,  and  passionate 
nurse,  will  naturally  impair  a simnar  disposition  to 
the  child  intrusted  to  her  care. 

Spite  and  obstinacy  are  most  effedually  cuted 

by  discouraging  gusts  of  passion,  and  avoiding  the 

oppor- 
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Opportunities  of  their  recurrence.  If  an  infant  be 
accustomed  to  extort  things  by  crying,  no  atten- 
tion whatever  ought  to  be  paid  to  such  humours, 
and  the  desired  objed  must  not  be  granted.  A 
few  attempts  or  this  kind,  if  persevered  in,  will 
be  attended  with  the  best  effeds ; as,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  little  claimant  will  redouble  its  vocife- 
rating efforts,  if  it  should  observe  its  attendants 
in  the  least  inclined  to  listen  to  such  capricious 
whims. 

Indignation,  which  arises  from  a sense  of  real 
injury,  is  a serious  passion,  and  generally  strikes 
deep  root  in  the  human  mind.  Children  possess; 
a very  acute  perception  of  the  injustice  done  to 
them  by  unmerited  punishment  ; especially  if  it 
be  inflided  from  arbitrary  or  vindictive  motives : 
t\ie  consequences  of  such  an  error  cannot  be 
easily  repaired.  But,  when  these  irregularities 
have  once  taken  place,  it  would  be  highly  im- 
prudent to  reconcile  the  injured  child  by  flattery, 
or  even  by  formally  soliciting  its  forgiveness*  9 

because 

* I cannot,  on  this  occasion,  suppress  a remark  which 
occurred  to  me,  when  meditating  on  the  practical  tendency  of 
these  suggestions.  The  late  Frederic  the  Great,  of  Prus- 
sia>  though  the  most  philosophic  prince  of  the  18th  century, 
certainly  was  a man  of  a hasty  and  sanguine  disposition.  He 
frequently  enafted  laws,  and  enforced  their  obedience,  tili  he 
discovered  that  they  were  utterly  incompatible  with  the  sen- 
timents and  interests  of  his  subjects.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
<£•9-  instance  ojt  Record,  that  this  acute  philosopher  has  ever 

£ b publicly 
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because  it  would  more  strongly  feel  the  offence^ 
and  triumph  over  the  impropriety  of  our  conduct* 
Every  circumstance  which  may  tend  to  rouse  this 
passion,  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against ; and  our  behaviour  should,  on  such  occa* 
sions,  be  perfectly  neutral. 

Envy  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  affections  of 
the  mind,  which  in  many  infants  appear  at  a n 
early  age,  when  they  perceive  that  others  are 
treated  with  distinction.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  parents  frequently  contribute  to  excite  the 
resentment  of  their  little  ones,  especially  by  flat- 
tering the  one  that  has  been  chosen  as  an  ex- 
clusive favourite,  and  shewing  a degree  of  indif- 
ference and  contempt  towards  the  other ; by  tak- 
ing the  former  on  the  lap,  while  the  latter  is  suf- 
fered to  stand  at  a distance  5 in  short,  by  making 
partial  and  odious  comparisons.  How  can  it  be 
expeCted,  that  such  imprudent  management  will 
make  no  impression  on  the  susceptible  minds  of 
young  people  ? 

Chastisements  and  restrictions  cannot  cure  so 
invidious  a passion  : severity  only  tends  to  in- 

publicly  repealed  such  legislative  errors ; but  his  inexhaustible 
genius  always  supplied  him  with  a nea.v  expedient,  either  to 
modify  such  regulations,  and  to  render  them  less  injurious  in 
their  tendency,  or  to  rcstrid  them  in  such  a manner,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  all  rigour  and  validity.  Thus  he  uniformly* 
saved  his  reputation  through  a long  and  attive  reign,  pre- 
served the  affection  of  his  people,  and  was  universally  ad- 
mired for  his  wisdom  and  prudence* — I rami » 

crease 
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Crease  the  animosity  of  children,  so  that  they  will 
never  be  reconciled  to  tiie  object  of  their  hatred. 
Admonitions  are  likewise  unavailing,  or  have  but 
a faint  and  momentary  effect  on  those  who  are 
unable  to  comprehend  the  tendency  of  our  argu- 
ments. Hence  we  ought  to  pursue  a plan,  by 
which  the  very  reverse  of  envy  may  be  excited  in 
the  young  breast,  namely,  sensations  of  benevolence, 
and  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others. 

Pride  is  unnatural  to  children,  and  must  there- 
fore be  considered  as  the  result  of  an  improper 
education.  The  most  certain  method  of  initiat- 
. ing  them  in  the  rudiments  of  that  disgusting  pas- 
sion, is  nearly  the  following:  to  procure  them  ex- 
pensive articles  of  dress,  as  well  as  toys ; to  praise 
the  elegance  of  their  attire ; to  inform  them  that 
their  little  neighbours  have  very  inferior  clothes 
and  play-things  ; to  speak  contemptuously  of  the 
lower  orders  of  people,  and  thus  to  prejudice  the 
untutored  mind  against  that  useful  class  of  the 
community,  the  farmer,  and  the  peasantry  in  ge- 
neral. Thus  the  foundation  is  laid  for  complete 
moral  depravity;  every  thing  will  be  estimated 
by  its  external  appearance ; the  coat  will  soon  be 
confounded  with  the  man,  titles  and  predicates, 
with  qualifications  and  substances ; so  that  these 
•false  notions  cannot  be  corrected  or  abandoned 
during  a whole  life. 

Fear  and  terror  may  be  termed  the  real  furies, 
QI  hob -goblins  of  children  : but  instead  of  coun- 
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tera&ing,  as  much  as  possible,  their  injurious  ten** 
dency,  unthinking  persons  studiously  contrive  to 
re-produce  them,  on  every  occasion,  as  the  means 
of  insuring  obedience.  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  such  irrational  conduft:  can  arise  only  from 
the  gross  ignorance  of  those  who  are  insensible  of 
the  dangers  to  which  they  expose  innocent  chil* 
dren.  In  proportion  as  their  nervous  system  is 
more  or  less  delicate  in  its  organization,  they  will, 
by  terrifying  them,  be  subject  to  convulsions, 
•hemorrhages,  and  apoplexies,  which  sometimes 
instantaneously  prove  fatal.  Fear  is  attended  with 
similar,  though  less  sudden,  effects  ; it  palsies  all 
4he  powers  of  the  mind  and  body ; and  its  impres- 
sions are  seldom  or  never  effaced*.  A boy  who 
had  once  been  frightened  by  a dog,  not  only 
trembled  whenever  he  saw  that  animal,  for  many 
years  after  the.  accident,  but  likewise  turned 
•as  pale  as  a corpse,  'and  was  on  the  point  of 
being  attacked  with  a convulsive  fit.  These 

* A very  striking  instance  of  die  permanent  effects  of  fearj 
is  related  by  Prof.  Maas,  in  Ins  classical  work,  entitled*. 
<c  An  Essay  on  the  Power  of  Imagination,”  in  German,  re* 
printed  at  Halle  in  1797  : — A young  man  became  subject  to 
convulsions,  every  time  he  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  repeated. 
This  extraordinary  phenomenon  originated  in  the  following 
circumstance:  the  mother  of  this  unfortunate  lad  once  invoked 
the  name  of  Jesus  in  a terrife  voice  and  manner,  when  she,  as 
well  as  her  son,  were  frightened  by  a tremendous  peal  of 
thunder,  accompanied  by  violent  hashes  of  lightning.  Since 
that  period,  no  argument  has  been  strong  enough  to  obhte* 
rate -the  impression. — Trans/, 
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Unpleasant  scenes  recurred  till  the  seventh  year 
of  his  age ; and  the  child  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  visit  places  frequented  by  dogs-. 
It  is  therefore  a detestable  practice  to  alarm  in- 
fants, and  confound  their  ideas,  by  the  relation 
of  frightful  ghost-stories,  and  other  marvellous 
events. 

In  order  to  guard  young  people  against  timi- 
dity, they  ought  to  be  made  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  objects  of  fear.  Hence  we  should  not, 
for  instance,  speak  with  a terrific  mien  of  a frog, 
that  it  is  an  ugly  animal,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
treat from  it  precipitately  ; as  cowardice  is  doubt- 
less contagious : nor  is  it  proper  to  appear  alarm- 
ed at  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  impress  children 
with  awful  notions  respecting  it  ; for  if  they  had 
never  observed  others  who  tremble  and  look  de- 
jeCted  at  this  grand  phenomenon  of  Nature,  they 
would  sooner  learn  to  consider  it  as  an  effedt  pro- 
duced by  a natural  cause. 

The  apprehension  of  danger,  in  a dark  place, 
is  artificially  generated  in  the  juvenile  mind.  Pe- 
dagogues  of  the  inferior  class,  are  but  too  apt  to 
combine  representations  of  a terrifying  tendency, 
such  as  the  appearance  of  ghosts  and  spedtres,  with 
the  idea  of  darkness.  Hence  they  do  not  suffer 
their  pupils  to  remain  for  a moment  in  such  a 
situation,  because  they  absurdly  employ  it  as  a 
mean  of  punishment,  and  frequently  threaten  the 
little  delinquents  with  confinement  in  an  obscure 
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hole.  The  very  contrary  plan,  however,  ought  to. 
be  pursued  : young  people  should  be  familiarized 
with  dark  places,  not  suffered  to  sleep  in  a lighted 
apartment,  and  perceptions  of  an  agreeable  na^ 
lure  should  be  connected  with  those  of  darkness  ; 
for  example,  by  instituting  nocturnal  amusements 
and  diversions. 

To  threaten  children  with  future  correction,  is 
the  most  certain  method  of  rendering  them  timid  i 
for  menaces  and  reprehension  are  frequently  at- 
tended with  worse  consequences  than  even  chas- 
tisement itself.  The  impression  made  by  a whole- 
some punishment,  when  it  was  necessary,  will 
not  fail  to  produce  the  intended  good  effects ; but 
the  fear  of  impending  castigation  has  an  indisput- 
able tendency  to  change  the  boldest  boys  into  ti- 
morous cowards.  Yet,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
occasion  for  using  severity  and  coercion  with 
children,  whose  age  corresponds  to  that  of  which 
I treat  in  the  present  work.  Abandon,  therefore,, 
the  system  of  terror  : if  penal  means  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  let  them  be  resorted  to,  without 
formally  announcing  them  ; and  if  rewards  are  to 
be  granted,  do  not  lessen  their  value  by  any  pre- 
vious promise. 

It  will  now  be  reasonably  expected,  that  I 
should  likewise  point  out  the  way  of  preventing 
the  attacks  of  fear. 

i.  Children  should  be  made  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  objeds  of  their  apprehension  * 

for 
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for  mystery  is  the  parent  of  prejudice.  Should 
they,  for  instance,  be  easily  frightened  by  dogs, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  make  them  familiar 
with  several  of  these  animals,  and  thus  to  extend 
the  idea  of  their  being  harmless  creatures,  from 
the  individual  to  the  whole  race.  Similar  effeds 
will  follow,  by  adopting  this  easy  expedient  in 
other  instances ; so  that  young  people  may  be 
early  habituated  to  apply  particular  observations, 
in  such  a manner  as  may  enable  them  to  form 
general  conclusions. 

2.  Objects  of  fear  ought  to  be  gradually  brought 
nearer,  for  the  inspection  of  those  who  require  to 
be  convinced,  that  their  anxiety  is  groundless. 
To  support  and  confirm  them  in  the  acquisition 
of  such  knowledge,  we  should  likewise  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  examining  things  of  this 
intimidating  nature  by  the  sense  of  touch  ; and 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  all  uneasiness  would  soon 
be  dissipated. 

3.  Another  useful  maxim,  is  that  of  depriving 
frightful  objeds  of  their  peculiar  charader.  Thus, 
Hector  took  off  his  helmet,  at  which  littlq 
Astyanax  trembled.  It  would  also  much  con- 
tribute to  banish  fear,  if,  after  having  familiarized 
children  with  such  appearances  as  had  before  ex- 
cited their  apprehensions,  we  purposely  re-produce 
similar  sensations,  by  exhibiting  the  former  figure, 
and  again  undeceiving  them,  with  resped  to  its 
genuine  nature.  By  repeating  this  simple  expe- 
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riment  several  times,  I venture  to  pronounce, 
that  the  success  will  be  complete. 

4.  Let  us  contrive  to  change  the  impressions 
made  by  terrifying  objects.  To  produce  this  de- 
sirable effeCt,  we  should  combine  agreeable  or  en- 
tertaining scenes  with  those  of  a contrary  ten- 
dency. Such  are,  for  instance,  the  nocturnal 
amusements  above  proposed  : they  may  be  farther 
encouraged,  by  bestowing  rewards  on  the  little 
ones  who  shall  find  things  concealed  in  dark 
places ; by  representing  the  variegated  shades  of  a 
magic  lanthorn,  and  similar  expedients. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
passions  of  young  people  cannot  be  regulated  by 
mere  reasoning  or  theorizing,  with  equal  facility 
and  so  effectually  as  by  the  more  practical  me- 
thods before  suggested.  Declamations  against 
timidity,  however  conclusive,  will  be  of  little  or 
no  avail ; but  frequent  examples  of  undaunted 
aftions,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  perma- 
nent advantage. 


Of  Inclinations  and  Desires. 

It  is  a lamentable  truth,  that  during  the  most 
innocent  ^ra  of  human  life,  there  are  generated 
many  mischievous  propensities,  which  have  an 
immediate  influence  on  the  health,  as  well  as  the 
moral  character,  of  children.  Induced  by  this 
consideration,  I propose  to  suggest  a few  hints  re- 
; lativc 
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lative  to  the  errors  committed,  in  this  respect,  by 
parents  and  tutors. 

Avarice  is  the  offspring  of  improper  treatment : 
it  originates  from  increasing  the  wants  of  chil- 
dren ; by  granting  whatever  their  fancy  induces 
them  to  demand;  by  overloading  them  with  a 
variety  of  useless  toys,  and  satisfying  every  wish. 
Thus  the  multiplicity  of  their  desires,  instead  of 
being  checked  by  prudent  refusal,  is  constantly 
encouraged  by  the  most  extravagant  indulgence : 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  had  remained  unac- 
quainted with  a number  of  unnecessary  articles, 
which  not  only  serve  for  amusement,  but  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  convenience  and  luxury, 
they  would  never  have  claimed  such  unlimited  fa- 
vours. In  order  to  remedy  errors  of  this  kind,  we 
must  steadily  and  inexorably  refuse  their  unrear 
sonable  applications,  especially  those  made  with  a 
view  to  obtain  play- things  conducive  to  no  end ; 
because  a different  conduct  wiil  be  productive  of 
endless  solicitations,  and  parents  will  at  length 
become  slaves  to  the  caprice  of  their  own  pro- 
geny. 

Ambition ‘is  likewise  the  result  of  a defective 
education.  When  children  are  caressed  and  in- 
dulged in  all  their  frivolous  requests  ; when  their 
orders  are  considered  as  peremptory ; when  we 
continually  teaze  them  with  questions,  and  offer 
them  new  proofs  of  our  fondness  ; in  short, 
when  the  infant  miss  or  master  is  provided  with 
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a separate  attendant,  who  is  exclusively  at  their 
• . 

imperious  command — how  can  it  be  reasonably 
expected,  that  such  mismanagement  is  calculated 
to  impress  their  susceptible  minds  with  any  other 
but  ambitious  and  despotic  ideas  ? 

Curiosity  is  a laudable  inclination ; for  a boy 
destitute  of  it,  affords  no  hopes  of  eminent  intel- 
lectual acquirements ; and  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  he  will  become  an  indolent  and 
simple  member  of  society.  Fortunately,  however, 
most  children  possess  a considerable  share  of  that 
instinctive  desire  of  knowledge ; so  that  we  ought 
rather  to  guard  against  giving  unqualified  answers 
to  their  questions,  than  to  rouse  their  inquisitive 
minds  for  premature  reflections.  For  this  reason, 
our  reply  should  always  be  clear  to  their  compre- 
hension ; and  if  we  are  obliged,  from  the  nature 
of  their  queries,  to  treat  them  with  evasion,  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  divert  their  attention  tg> 
some  sensible  cbjeCt,  than  to  intrude  upon  them  a 
fictitious  explanation. 

Voracity,  and  a longing  for  particular  dainties, 
'are  of  artificial  origin,  and  arise  in  children  who 
are  accustomed  to  excess  in  eating,  or  in  whose 
presence  adults  frequently  express  a degree  of 
pleasure,  on  having  partaken  of  delicious  viands. 
Young  people  are  not  naturally  addicted  to  either 
gluttony  or  epicurism  ; and  if  their  nutriment  be 
sweet  and  wholesome,  they  will  not  easily  require 
a change,  which  might  corrupt  their  appetite,  or 

impair- 
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impair  their  palate.  Hence  substances,  which 
stimulate  the  latter,  and  vitiate  the  former,  such 
as  spices,  sweet-meats,  or  pastry,  have  a direct 
tendency  to  produce  gluttons.  It  is,  however,  no 
difficult  tusk  to  habituate  our  progeny  to  a frugal 
and  simple  diet,  which,  when  diluted  with  plain 
and  pure  water,  is  most  conducive  to  their  health 
and  future  prosperity.  Thus  trained  up,  under 
the  inspection  of  judicious  parents,  they  will  not 
overload  their  stomach  with  a greater  portion  of 
food,  and  drink,  than  their  tender  organs  can  di- 
gest.— Besides,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  in  this 
place,  that  the  rearing  of  a voracious  child  is  at- 
tended with  double  the  expence,  which  might  be 
more  advantageously  bestowed  on  the  cultivatipo 
pf  its  mental  faculties. 
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ON  THE  PERIOD  OF  EVOLUTION,  DURING  THE 


( From  the  first  Appearance  of  the  Teeth.)  , 
whole  period  of  infancy  involves  a state  of 


progressive  evolution.  Nature  then  proceeds 
with  more  rapid  steps , all  the  functions  are  more 
active ; the  developement  of  the  different  powers 
takes  place  more  speedily  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life  ; and  there  are  continual  efforts  of  the  con- 
stitution to  complete  the  organization  of  man. 
As  the  growth  of  the  body  is  more  obvious  in  the 
first  weeks  after  a child’s  birth,  than  in  the  suc- 
ceeding, we  may  easily  understand  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  whole  frame  must  be  accelerated  in 
-the  proportion  as  it  is  nearer  its  origin,  and  re- 
tarded as  it  advances  towards  its  completion.  Yet, 
during  the  whole  of  this  stage,  the  unfolding  pro- 
gress is  considerable , but  less  so  at  a juvenile  age* 
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till  at  length  Nature  completes  the  master-piece 
of  all  her  works ; that  admirable  organic  struc- 
ture, to  ivhich  she  then  endeavours  to  impart  the 
requisite  degree  of  firmness  and  stability. 

There  are,  however,  several  periods  of  human 
existence,  at  which  we  observe  unusual  exertions 
of  the  plastic  powers,  and  remarkable  changes  in 
the  whole  physical  system  of  mankind.  Such  alte- 
rations are  generally  evident,  first,  about  the  se- 
cond year  of  life,  when  the  teeth  likewise  appear 
in  a more  perfect  state ; secondly,  about  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year,  in  consequence  of  a more  rapid 
growth  of  the  body  ; thirdly,  about  the  time  of 
puberty  ; and  lastly,  at  that  sera  of  human  revolu- 
tion, which  is  peculiar  to  women  who  not  only 
cease  to  menstruate,  but  likewise  become  barren. 

Although,  in  many  individuals,  these  periodical 
changes  are  not  very  striking,  yet  they  neverthe- 
less take  place  ; because,  in  every  healthy  person, 
they  are  conformable  to  the  unalterable  laws  of 
Nature. 

These  respective  periods  deserve,  indeed,  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  physician,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  youth  : and 
the  treatment  of  children,  during' such  changes,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance;  as  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  their  physical  education  will  then 
become  manifest,  accordingly  as  it  has  been  more 
gr  less 'rationally  conducted. 


In 
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In  the  present  Section,  1 shall  endeavour  to  en- 
gage the  interest  of  mothers  and  tutors,  chiefly  to 
that  period  of  evolution  which  takes  place  in  chil- 
dren about  the  second  year  of'their  age.  1 have 
purposely  selected  this  epoch ; because  the  most 
obvious  alterations  then  happen,  though  in  some 
instances  they  occur  either  sooner  or  liter. 

Those  unfortunate  little  creatures,  who  are  the 
victims  either  of  debility  or  disease,  as  well  as 
others  that  possess  an  uncommon  susceptibility  of 
impressions,  are  subject  to  much  afflidtion  during 
the  above-mentioned  time  ; while  such  as  are  in  a 
$ erf  eft  state  of  health,  almost  imperceptibly  over- 
come its  influence. 

Although  it  has  been  remarked,  that  weakness. 

and  want  of  energy  arise  from  improper  diet  and 

regimen,  in  the  manifold  infantine  affections,  yet 

observers  in  general  have  been  less  attentive  to  that 

• 

preternatural  irritability  of  the  system,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  present  generation.  We  are,  indeed, 
frequently  surprized  that  blooming  children,  who 
appear  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  are,  on  the  first  at- 
tack of  disease,  surprizingly  reduced  in  their  mus- 
cular strength,  and  sometimes  suddenly  carried 
off  by  death.  I shall  therefore  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe that  condition  of  the  body,  in  which  young, 
persons  obviously  possess  extreme  susceptibility 
for  excitement : — it  is  distinguished  by  an  un- 
common obesity,  and  a certain  fullness  of  blood, 
which  circulates  with  rapidity \ they  have  a florid 

counte- 
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countenance;  their  appetite  is  almost  insatiable ; 

% 

they  likewise  unusually  increase  in  size  and  plump- 
ness, but  their  bellies  are  frequently  hard ; they 
are  troubled  with  worms  in  abundance ; their 
stomach  is  filled  with  viscous  humours  ; in  short, 
their  prosperity  is  exceedingly  precarious.  If  these 
lit  lie  ones  be  subject  to  any  diseased  adtion,  such 
as  teething,  the  small-pox,  or  other  fevers,  they 
are,  to  the  astonishment  of  their  deceived  friends, 
most  violently  attacked,  and  often  fall  the  vic- 
tims of  illusion. 

The  most  frequent  symptom,  which  characte- 
rizes the  first  period  of  evolution,  manifests  itself 
about  the  second  year  of  life,  by  a high  degree  of 
irritability,  and  a sensible  change  in  the  tender 
constitution  of  infants.  Some,  indeed,  acquire-, 
additional  chearfulness  and  vivacity,  but  others, 
become  gloomy,  dejected,  indolent,  and  peevish. 
Passions  of  every  kind,  but  especially  terror  and 
fear,  at  this  age,  make  more  lasting  and  hurtful: 
impressions  than  at  any  other.  I he -whole  sys- 


tem is  susceptible  of  the  slightest  excitement  ; 
there  is  obviously  great  debility ; children  become 
more  slow  and  timid  in  walking,  so  that  they  will 
scarcely  venture  to  advance  a few  paces,  thouga 
they  had  already  made  considerable  .progress  ; 
they  are  more  easily  affedted  by  heat,  cold,  and  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere  ; and  even  the 
cold  bath,  which  formerly  produced  comfortable 

sensations,  can  now  no  longer  be  supported. 

During 
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During  this  epoch  the  teeth  make  their  appear- 
ance 3 as  the  general  activity  of  the  physical  pow- 
ers promotes  their  protrusion.  There  is  an  ac- 
cession of  fever,  which  principally  afleCts  the 
thighs,  so  that  infants  are  scarcely  able  to  move 
them  3 nay,  the  very  bones  are  then  softer,  and 
more  flexible.  Fourcroy,  in  his  work,  entitled, 
u Education  adapted  to  the  order  of  Nature,”  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  that  febrile  state  to  the  conse- 
quences of  dentition. 

In  the  whole  course  of  this  periodical  evolution. 
We  may  remark  certain  crises,  which  are  attended 
with  violent  symptoms.  Such  an  exacerbation,  for 
instance,  is  very  perceptible  when  the  teeth  burst 
forth  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  a general  revo- 
lution taking  place  in  the  physical  nature  of  the 
individual. 

In  many  infants,  however,  who  are  otherwise 
healthy,  this  developement  is  not  accompanied 
with  any  remarkable  appearances,  though  it.  is 
distinguishable  by  a certain  degree  of  debility, 
which  formerly  could  not  be  discovered. 

All  the  faculties  are  now  unfolded,  as  it  were, 
by  a sudden  shock  3 many  latent  inclinations  or 
talents  are  excited,  and  even  the  features  of  the 
child  are  visibly  changed. 

As  soon  as  this  important  period  is  overcome, 
all  the  symptoms  before  enumerated,  subside 3 
yet  they  are  productive  of  consequences  more  or 
less  obvious,  The  little  patient  again  begins  to 
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is  able  to  endure  the  cold  air,  becomes  fond  of 
cooL  bathing,  and  progressively  recovers  the  regu- 
lar exercise  of  ali  its  functions. 

The  effects  of  such  a revolution,  in  the  physi- 
cal nature  of  man,  are  great  and  inevitable.  Weakly 
and  delicate  children  now  become  more  firm  : 
those  who  were  formerly  troubled  with  diarrhoeas, 
or  involuntary  vomiting  of  unassimilated  food, 
are  able  to  digest  even  crude  articles  of  nutri- 
ment ; while  others,  whose  growth  had  been  hi- 
therto retarded,  more  rapidly  increase  in  size,  and 
in  a short  time  learn  to  walk.  Diseases  which 
yielded  to  no  remedy,  are  frequently  cured  during 
this  period.  Similar  alterations  take  place  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  when  many  troublesome  affec- 
tions, apparently  incurable,  such  as  epilepsy^, 
spasms,  and  hedic  fevers,  suddenly  disappear.  Jn 
like  manner,  infants  who,  previously  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  teeth,  were  afflided  with  flushing 
heats  of  the  face,  bad  coughs,  and  continual  fe- 
vers, are,  by  dentition,  speedily  relieved,  even 
though  they  had  been  so  much  debilitated,  tnat 
they  could  scarcely  be  rocked  in  the  cradle.  With 
resped  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  there  occur 
changes  equally  important  i indolence  is  generally 
succeeded  by  vivacity,  and  a different  turn  is  given 
to  the  various  inclinations  and  desires  of  the  indii 
vidual. 

But,  unfortunately,  at  this  period  likewise, 
piost  of  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood,  such 

AS 
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as  scrophula,  swelling  of  the  glands,  and  the 
rickets,  take  their  origin : those  morbid  pre- 
dispositions, which  hitherto  remained  in  a dor- 
mant state,  are  now  formed  and  developed. 

These  diversified  bodily  and  mental  changes, 
however,  with  all  their  consequences,  have  been 
exclusively,  though  improperly,  attributed  to  the 
natural  phenomenon  of  teething,  because  they 
occui  about  the  same  time;  yet  the  protrusion  of 
those  useful  bones  is  only  the  efFedt,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  the  general  revolution  of  the  body.  All 
the  alterations  here  alluded  to,  may  indeed  take 
place,  without  being  attended  with  an  eruption  of 
the  teeth  : and  this  is  frequently  the  case  3 for 
dentition,  whether  happening  sooner  or  later,  is 
merely  an  adventitious  symptom.  Experience 'in- 
. foims  us,  that  some  children  overcome  these 
changes  with  the  greatest  facility,  while  others 
are  violently  afflicted  with  a variety  of  complaints, 
which  are  by  no  means  essentially  connedted  with 
the  protrusion  of  the  teeth  ; nor  are  they  always 
observable  at  this  period.  How  can  it  therefore 
be  maintained  with  propriety,  that  they  are  af- 
fections peculiar  to  that  stage  of  life  ? An  obser- 
vation which  is  so  well  founded,  could  not  escape 
the  learned  Wichmann*,  who  has  proved  by 

* See  his  “ Ideas  for  establishing  the  Diagnosis  of  Dis, 
eases,”  vol.  ii.  p.  3-87,  on  difficult  dentition:  one  of  the 
most  valuable  medical  works  in  the  German  language;  of 

which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a translation  will  speedily  be  pub, 
lished, — Traml% 
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conclusive  arguments,  what  had  been  merely  con- 
jectured by  the  ancient  physicians,  that  teething 
itself  is  no  disease,  but  a simple  plastic  effort  of 
Nature,  similar  to  that  she  displays  in  the  forma- 
tion of  all  other  bones : this  ingenious  writer  has 
satisfactorily  refuted  the  erroneous  supposition, 
that  many  diseases  are  connected  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  teeth. 

. # 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  children  are 
sometimes  afflicted  with  convulsions,  diarrhoeas, 
and  apoplexies,  at  the  very  time  when  these  ne- 
cessary instruments  of  mastication  burst  through 
the  gums ; but  such  maladies  must  be  considered 
entirely  independent  of  that  circumstance  j be- 
cause they  are  symptoms  of  an  affedion  which 
cannot  even  with  propriety  be  called  a constitu- 
tional disease.  Hence  teething  is  an  original  pro- 
cess, which  ought  to  excite  no  greater  degree  of 
apprehension,  than  the  growth  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

Although  infants  are  subjed  to  much  uneasi- 
ness and  pain,  when  several  teeth  appear  at  the 
same  time,  and  more  readily  overcome  that  pro- 
cess of  Nature,  when  it  takes  place  by  gradual 
steps,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  sudden 
protrusion  of  these  bones  is  not  the  immediate 
and  only  cause  of  their  distressing  situation:  on 
the  contrary,  their  principal  affhdion  arises  from 
great  debility,  and  universal  irritability,  of  which 
the  former  phenomenon  is  only  the  consequence. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  fever,  convulsions,  &c.  are  not  the  conco- 
mitant or  necessary  symptoms  of  the  extraordinary 
tension  and  irritation  of  the  gums,  but  they  must 
be  attributed  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  whole 
body.  No  child  ever  dies  of  dentition  itself, 
but  many  fall  victims  to  their  morbid  condition 
in  general. 

Should,  farther,  at  this  period,  an  infant  be  un- 
fortunately attacked  with  a variety  of  diseases, 
such  as  the  scarlet-fever,  and  other  malignant 
eruptions,  these  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  cause  of  its  dissolution,  without  attributing 
it  to  periodical  changes,  which  are  merely  ac- 
cidental. It  will  afford  me  inexpressible  plea- 
sure, if  I should  succeed  in  banishing  but  one  of 
the  terrific  objects,  at  the  very  idea  of  which  ten- 
der mothers  frequently  tremble,  when  the  lovely 
babe  begins  to  cut  its  teeth.  Hence  I am  induced 
to  repeat,  what  1 have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
teething  is  no  disease. 

In  order  to  return  to  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
relative  to  the  developing  period  of  childhood,  I 
beg  leave  to  remind  the  reader,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  children  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected, 
during  that  revolutionary  stage  of  life ; namely, 
those  who  are  in  a very  debilitated  state,  and 
others  who,  though  apparently  robust  and  vigor- 
ous, possess  a preternatural  susceptibility  of  every 
stimulus.  This  distin&ion,  indeed,  deserves  the 
•serious  attention  of  mothers  and  nurses ; as  the 
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treatment  of  infants,  according  to  their  respective 
bodily  constitutions,  greatly  influences  that  period 
of  their  lives.  There  are,  indeed,  remedies  cal- 
culated to  remove  debility  ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  destitute  of  means  tending  to 
diminish  too  high  a degree  of  irritability:  both 
objeCls  may  be  attained  by  proper  management. 

Having  already,  in  the  former  part  of  my  work, 
treated  explicitly  of  this  subjeCt,  I shall  conclude 
it  here,  with  a general  retrospect. 

The  most  effectual  method  of  strengthening 
weakly. children,  shortly  consists  in  attending  to 
the  following  points  : a temperate  atmosphere  ; 
pure  air  within  the  nursery,  and  abroad  * daily 
bathing ; daily  washing  with  a sponge  dipt  in  cold 
water;  wholesome  nourishment,  which  is  most 
easily  obtained  by  the  milk  of  a healthy  mother  or 
nurse  ; a dress  neither  too  warm  nor  too  thin, 
without  paying  too  particular  a regard  to  the  sea- 
son; lastly,  a sufficient,  and  not  fatiguing,  degree 
of  exercise. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  irritability  may 
be  remedied,  by  avoiding  too  warm  a treatment; 
allowing  but  small  portions  of  animal  food  ; no 
spices,  or  other  heating  substances ; and  especially 
by  banishing  from  the  table  of  young  people,  those 
destructive  spirituous  liquors,  whether  mixed* 

or 

* A few  days  before  this  sheet  was  committed  to  the  press, 
I had  the  mortification  to  witness  a singular  instance  of  pre- 
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or  pure,  as  well  as  wine,  ale,  strong  beer,  and 
coffee. 

The 

judice.  In  a citizen’s  house,  I met  with  an  elderly  female 
who  visited  the  family,  and  imprudently  gave  to  an  infant, 
two  years  of  age,  a draught  of  her  mixture,  which  consisted  of 
strong  brandy  and  water i On  my  animadversion  upon  the 
impropriety,  and  dangerous  tendency  of  such  a beverage,  this 
good  lady  exultingly  replied,  that  site  was  the  grandmother 
of  a numerous  progeny,  and  that  she  had  been  iii  the  habit  oi 
allowing  a similar  drink  to  eleven  of  her  own  children.  So 
satisfactory  appeared  this  answer  to  the  company  present, 
from  a widow  who  had  survived  two  respectable  medical  men, 
that  I perhaps  was  the  only  person  in  the  room,  inclined  to 
enlarge  upon  the  subject.  After  a short  pause,  I took  the 
liberty  of  inquiring,  whether  these  eleven  children  of  pro- 
fessional fathers,  had  been  reared  and  bred  healthy  members 
of  society  ? or  whether  they  had  been  afflicted  with  diseases, 
and  fallen  the  victims,  either  of  spirituous  mixtures,  or  similar 
causes,  originating  from  improper  habits  ? On  putting  these 
questions  closely  to  the  maternal  breast,  I can  assure  the 
reader,  that  my  conje&ures  were  not  altogether  ill-founded  : 
with  equal  reluctance  on  the  one  side,  and  indignation  on  the 
other,  little  more  could  be  said  to  terminate  the  conversa- 
tion* than  that  this  venerable  matron  had  at  present  only  t<zva 
married  daughters,  to  render  her  age  comfortable  ; but  I was 
not  informed,  whether  any  more  of  her  children  were  in  ex- 
istence.— Such,  unfortunately,  are  the  consequences  of  a sti- 
mulating plan : nay,  I have  seen  parents,  not  only  of  the 
lower  classes,  but  even  in  the  more  enlightened  circles,  who 
were  so  infatuated  in  favour  of  absurd  customs,  that  they 
could  not  relish  their  wine  after  dinner,  their  punch  at  night, 
— not  to  mention  the  ale  and  porter — nor  their  coffee,  or  highly- 
flavoured  chocolate  for  breakfast,  without  indulging  their 
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The  treatment  last  stated,  has  been  proposed 
as  the  most  proper  for  obviating  the  consequences 
of  difficult  dentition.  Indeed  it  has  frequently  been 
observed,  that  children  properly  managed,  easily 
overcame  the  dangers  attendant  on  that  critical 
period.  Thus,  for  instance,  those  who  are  sent 
to  the  country,  generally  cut  their  teeth  with  less 
symptomatic  affedion,  when  suffered  to  take  re- 
gular exercise  in  the  open  air,  than  others  confined 
within  the  stagnant  atmosphere  of  towns.  This 
assertion,  however,  can  be  admitted  only  in  a very 
different  sense  from  what  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed ; for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  so  rational 
a condud  is,  on  the  whole,  more  conducive  to 
health ; and  consequently  tends  to  prevent  those 
mischievous  symptoms,  which  but  too  often  dis- 
tress parents  and  their  family : hence  we  may 
understand,  why  the  developing  process  takes 
place  in  a more  calm  and  gradual  manner,  and  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  violent  revolution  of  the 
body,  or  by  the  train  of  diseases  before  enume- 
rated. These  considerations  appear  to  be  so  con- 
clusive, that  we  ought  to  consider  the  constitu- 
tional treatment  of  infants,  at  this  particular  epoch 

little  ones  at  least  with  a taste  of  these  liquid  fires;  even 
though  the  innocent  lambs  were  scarcely  weaned  from  the 
breast  of  a dissipated  parent,  or  a corrupted  nurse.  Who  can 
see  such  detestable  practices,  without  feeling  the  indignation 
congenial  to  the  human  mind,  when  we  are  convinced  ol  their 

O 
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<>f  their  lives,  in  a more  consistent  point  of  view ; 
namely,  so  far  as  their  health,  in  general,  is  there- 
by concerned.  I shall  therefore  only  add,  that  if 
we  train  up  our  young  descendants  in  a judicious 
manner,  they  will  not  be  subject  to  the  numerous 
maladies  which  otherwise  usually  alliict  children ; 
because  the  natural  order  of  their  physical  evolu- 
tion, instead  of  being  impeded  or  checked,  will 
thus  be  beneficially  promoted. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Children , during  the  Period  of 

Evolution . 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  I shall  only  ob- 
serve, in  a general  manner,  that  every  thing  which 
has  a more  or  less  direct  tendency  to  brace  the  in- 
fant body,  and  to  contribute  towards  an  easy  and 
unrestrained  developement  of  all  its  faculties,  as 
before  suggested,  ought  to  be  stridlly  attended  to. 
During  this  period,  children  are  more  than  usu- 
ally debilitated  : they  are  neither  able  to  endure 
strong  impressions  from  without,  nor  any  exer- 
tions of  their  muscular  strength.  These  conside- 
rations ought  to  influence  the  whole  of  their  treat- 
ment ; as  we  cannot  fail  to  discover  the  tempo- 
rary manifestations  of  weakness,  by  paying  a small 
share  of  attention  to  the  subject. 

Every  effort  is  now  extremely  improper,  and 
that  of  walking  is  attended  with  particular  dan- 
ger ; yet,  nevertheless,  we  are  generaly  most 
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anxious  to  place  a child  on  its  legs,  and  to  try  a va* 
riety  of  expedients,  that  are  intentionally  repeated, 
though  with  increasing  weakness,  especially  when 
it  is  tottering  and  disposed  to  fall;  a circumstance 
of  which  no  notice  had  been  formerly  taken,  I have 
already  remarked,  that  the  bones  are,  at  this  period, 
much  softer,  and  more  flexible.  Hence  it  may  be 
accounted  for,  that  feeble  children  are  then  most 
liable  to  dislocations  and  fractures,  as  well  as  to 
incurvations  of  the  spine ; for  the  generality  of 
defontied  persons  date  their  misfortunes  from  that 
aera.  From  this  source  also  arise  the  rickets,  in 
consequence  of 'tubercles  which  are  deposited  on 
the  joints,  so  that  the  child  becomes  bandy- 
legged.  All  those  evils,  I venture  to  pronounce, 
are  chiefly  occasioned  by  too  great  an  exertion  in 
walking. 

O 

For  these  reasons*,  it  would  be  most  advisable, 
and  prudent,  to  leave  infants  in  that  situation  to 
their  own  choice  ; not  to  compel  them  to  walk, 
when  they  find  such  attempts  attended  with  ditfi- 
cultv  ; to  aliow  them  to  roam  about  at  pleasure ; 
and.  if  they  shew  a disposition  to  a sedentary 
amusement,  to  afford  them  frequent  passive  ex- 
ercise in  a Carriage,  or  little  chaise.  All  untoward 
symptoms  will  spontaneously  subside,  after  this 
general  and  debilitating  revolution  ; especially 
when  no  harsh,  or  premature,  measures  have  been 
adopted. 

A crooked 
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A crooked  posture  of  the  body,  if  long  confi- 
rmed ; a reclined  position  while  in  bed  ; much 
sitting,  or  constant  carrying  on  the  arm,  are  ex- 
ceedingly detrimental  to  the  straight  growth  of 
the  body,  at  this  decisive  age. 

With  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
also,  children  are  now  more  irritable  than  at  any 
other  stage  of  life.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
somewhat  more  indulgent  towards  them  ; with- 
out, however,  spoiling  their  temper.  Much  pa- 
tience will  consequently  be  requisite,  as  it  should 
be  considered,  that  their  irritability,  peevishness, 
and  ill  humours,  arise  from  the  preternatural  state 
of  their  frame  : yet  here,  likewise,  circumspection 
is  necessary,  that  we  may  not  lay  the  foundation 
for  moral  depravity ; by  allowing  them  a number 
of  useless  things,  which  soon  become  indispensable 
wants;  by  anticipating  every  frivolous  wish,  or 
even  suffering  them  to  tyrannize  over  their  at- 
tendants, and  thus  rendering  them  capricious  and 
despotic.  We  ought  therefore  not  to  permit  ser- 
vants and  visitors,  from  a mistaken  idea  of  rail- 
lery, to  teaze  children  when  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  morbid  sensibility,  nor  to  beat  and 
toss  them  about,  though  only  in  a jocose  manner. 
Lastly,  terror  and  fear  are  inevitably  attended  with 
the  most  injurious  consequences. 

All  sudden  changes  in  any  part  of  the  treat- 
ment to  which  infants  have  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed. 
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tomcd,  are'  peculiarly  hurtful  : hence  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  wean  them  when  cutting 
their  teeth ; but  such  is  the  case  only,  when  the 
more  violent  crisis  of  the  developing  powers  has 
already  commenced.  For  there  are  certain  exa- 
cerbations, which  from  time  to  time  return,  and 
in  which  Nature  makes  extraordinary  efforts  : 
during  these,  a mother  cannot  safely  withdraw 
the  breast  from  the  affected  babe  ; and,  conse- 
quently, weaning  > ought  to  be  delayed  till  the 
constitution  of  the  infant  has  recovered  its  former 
tone:  thus,  the  interval  between  the  two  periodi- 
cal attacks  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  em- 
ployed for  such  purpose  a pause  generally  ex- 
tending to  several  weeks*. 

Another  important  point  deserves  attention  : 
when  infants  are  under  the  influence  of  this  perio- 
dical affedtion,  we  ought  to  remark  the  nature 
and  effedt  of  whatever  agrees,  or  disagrees,  with 


* Similar  measures  and  precautions  should  be  adopted, 
with  respect  to  the  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  ; which, 
during  the  accession  of  the  crisis  above  explained,  and  there- 
fore precisely  at  the  time  of  dentition,  frequently  proves  fa- 
tal. For  this  obvious  reason,  the  interval  between  two  crises 
should  be  chosen ; nor  should  airy  other  changes  be  resorted 
to,  while  this  formidable  objection  prevails.  Nature  abso- 
lute!) requires  tranquillity,  and  a suspension  of  all  those  ad- 
ditional excitements,  during  her  great  struggles,  which  are 
obviously  marked  by  febrile  action,  and  a high  degree  of  irri- 
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the  little  patient.  I must,  however,  explain  my- 
self farther  on  this  proposition,  that  1 may  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  is,  indeed,  not  necessary  that 
we  should  indiscriminately  grant  a child  every 
species  of  indulgence  directed  by  caprice  : hence, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  allow 
it  the  various  alluring  preparations  of  the  pastry- 
cook, or  confectioner;  to  cram  it  with  food,  or  to 
carry  it  continually  on  the  arm  : nay,  such  prac- 
tices are  highly  absurd ; for  we  ought  to  study  the 
nature  of  children,  and  investigate  the  effect  of 
external  impressions.  Thus,  if  an  infant  shews  a 
particular  dislike  to  the  cool  bath,  it  should  be 
made  lukewarm;  or  if  it  cannot  bear  cold  wash- 
ing over  the  whole  body,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
wash  the  lower  extremities  with  cold  or  cool  wa- 
ter. On  such  occasions,  the  particular  desire  or 
aversion  of  the  young  patient,  as  well  as  its  com- 
fortable or  disagreeable  sensations,  will  afford  the 
safest  guide  for  our  conduct.  In  those  little  fa- 
vourites, who  are  already  spoiled  by  a weak  and 
inconsistent  treatment,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  propriety  of  the  regimen,  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  expressions  of  desire  and 
aversion. 

With  respedf  to  a regular  plan  of  managing 
children,  during  this  critical  period  of  life,  mo- 
thers should  not  place  implicit  reliance  on  merce- 
nary servants : the  future  welfare  and  happiness 

of 
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of  their  offspring  must  be  the  greatest  incitement 
to  pay  personal  attention  to  that  momentous 
office,  which  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the  bonds 
of  conjugal  and  maternal  affe&ion. 
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GF  JUVENILE  AMUSEMENTS,  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  HEALTH. 


'THE  plays  and  recreations  of  children  are  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  objed  of  inquiry : they 
may,  in  their  effects,  be  compared  to  the  labours 
and  pursuits  of  adults.  Who  will  presume  to  de- 
cide, whether  the  diversified  bustle  of  our  great 
cities,  is  not  beheld  and  animadverted  upon  by 
more  perfect  beings,  in  a light  analogous  to  that 
in  which  the  innocent  diversions  of  young  people 
.appear  to  those  who  watch  their  condud  ? Pa- 
rents only  are  susceptible  of  the  agreeable  impres- 
sions, which  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  tran- 
sactions of  their  offspring  affords:  on  the  con- 
trary, none  but  the  haughty  and  self-sufficient  can 
find  such  attention  unworthy  of  their  notice,  or 
even  expose  it  to  ridicule.  What  a delightful 
scene  does  a tender  mother  present,  in  the  sprightly 
tumult  of  her  little  ones,  like  the  Roman  matron 
of  the  Gracchi ; a father  like  Racine  or  Henry 

the 

* See  Racine  the  younger,  in  the  biographical  account  of 
his  father,  where  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  words : 
“ En  presence  meme  d’etrangers,  il  osoit  etre  Pere  ; il  etoit 

de 
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the  Fourth  *,  who  participated  in  their  amuse- 
ments ! And  certainly  no  parent  or  tutor  need 
blush  at  the  examples  of  those  illustrious  charac- 

* 

ters.  During  the  playful  hours  of  young  people, 
we  find  many  opportunities  of  investigating  their 
temperament  and  natural  disposition ; for  the  ten- 
der heart  most  readily  unfolds  itself,  when  it  is 
animated  by  joyful  and  pleasurable  emotions.  In- 
deed, the  principal  outlines  of  the  human  cha- 
racter, are  drawn  in  a state  of  childhood : they  are 
not  obliterated  with  the  advancement  of  years; 
though  future  connections,  and  situations  in  life* 
should  produce  considerable  changes. 

The  amusements  of  children,  as  well  as  the 
play- things,  or  toys,  with  which  they  divert  them- 
selves, require  particular  attention.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  we  should  not  implicitly  comply 
with  their  caprices,  the  rules  of  fashion,  or  the 
prevailing  customs.  All  the  pursuits  of  man, 
ought  to  correspond  with  the  dictates  of  reason, 

dc  tous  nos  jeux  : je  me  sou  dens  des  processions,  dans  les- 
quelles  mes  soeurs  etoient  le  Ciergc,  j’etois  le  Cure,  et  I’au- 
-teur  d’Athalic,  chantant  avec  nous,  portoit  ia  croix.” — Me- 
moires  sur  la  vie  de  Jean  Racine,  p.  6. 

* This  great  and  good  monarch  happened  once  to  be  sur- 
prized by  his  prime-minister,  when  riding  on  a stick,  in  com- 
pany with  his  young  nephews.  The  discreet  statesman  wished 
to  withdraw  ; but  the  King  asked  him,  “ Are  you  a father  ?” 

‘ Yes,’  replied  the  minister.  ‘ “ Well,  if  so,  there  is  no  occa-. 
sionfor  either  your  bashfulriess,  or  precipitate  retreat.” 


So 
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so  that  they  should  be  direded  to  a certain  pur- 
pose ; and  this  consideration  must  likewise  deter- 
mine the  whole  treatment  of  youth.  As  we  are 
anxious  in  the  choice  of  food,  the  selection  of  gym- 
nastic exercises  requires  similar  care ; for  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  in  the  usual  toys,  and  other 
articles  contrived  for  the  employment  of  young 
people,  this  objed  is  little,  if  at  all,  attended  to. 
Few  parents  are  inclined  to  refled,  whether  any 
ot  these  expedients  be  useful  or  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  their  offspring ; whether  they  may  not 
dislocate  their  limbs,  or  perhaps  endanger  their 
lives.  Much  of  the  misery  prevailing  in  nurse- 
ries, and  the  premature  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives,  must  be  attributed  to  this  source.  I there-* 
fore  consider  it  as  a duty  incumbent  on  me,  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children  to  this  important  subject ; and 
shall  consequently  divide  it  into  two  Sections.  In 
appJying  the  following  remarks  to  pradical  pur- 
poses, the  reader  will  find  appropriate  diredions 
for  choosing  and  regulating  the  different  toys,  and 
other  contrivances,  which  may  alike  improve  the 
juvenile  mind  and  body. 

1 . Of  Games  detrimental  to  Health . 

Although  I do  not  intend  to  furnish  a com- 
plcLC  list  of  the  various  amusements  which  have 
been  introduced  among  children,  yet  I conceive 

nd  it 
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it  will  not  be  difficult,  from  the  nature  of  those  I 
shall  mention,  to  understand  the  tendency  of 
others,  with  which  I may  be  unacquainted.  Thus, 
if  I succeed  in  exciting  a sufficient  degree  of  in- 
terest on  this  topic,  the  reflecting  parent  will,  I 
presume,  be  enabled  to  draw  useful  inferences 
from  my  general  observations. 

Almost  every  game  may  tend  to  injure  health, 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  played.  The  limits 
allotted  to  this  work,  however,  do  not  admit  of 
entering  into  minute  explanations.  Fie  who  pos- 
sesses but  a slight  knowledge  of  the  human  frame, 
cannot  fail  to  discriminate  between  safety  and 
danger  $ as  every  thing  depends  upon  the  relative 
strength  and  exercise  of  the  young  individual.  By 
gradual  pradice,  for  instance,  one  boy  may  attain 
to  a degree  of  dexterity  in  fencing  and  leaping  j 
which  exercises  cannot  be  attempted  by  another, 
without  exposing  himself  to  certain  destrudion. 
But  there  are  various  postures  which  are  always 
attended  with  danger ; inasmuch  as  they  may  oc- 
casion dislocations,  or  ruptures  : hence  parents 
ought,  in  this  resped,  to  be  attentive  to  the  fol- 
lowing gymnastic  amusements  of  their  children. 

1.  When  young  people  are  standing,  and  bend 
their  head  backwards  to  the  ground,  with  a view 
to  tumble  over.  On  this  occasion,  they  endea- 
vour to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  by  a sudden  turn, 
and  often  experience  dangerous  falls.  Thus  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  preternaturally  stretch- 
ed i 
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ed ; the  intestines  are  violently  pressed  down- 
wards, and  ruptures  frequently  produced.  When, 
children  attempt  to  climb,  they  might  undertake 
this  species  of  muscular  exercise  with  more  safety 
and  success  without  shoes,  especially  if  these  do 
not  exactly  fit  the  feet ; as  they  soon  learn  to  em- 
ploy the  latter  with  great  firmness  and  flexibility. 
Hence,  boys  in  the  country  are  incomparably 
more  expert  in  this  pursuit  than  the  youth  of 
towns,  who  more  easily  injure  themselves  by 

2.  Wantonly  jumping  for  a considerable  height, 
whether  up  or  down,  is  attended  with  a violent 
concussion  and  extension  of  the  muscles.  The 

<t  * 

performers  should  therefore  be  instructed  to  make 
such  efforts  with  inflected  knees;  to  let  themselves 
down  first  on  the  points  of  the  toes,  and  then  gra- 
dually descend  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

3.  Nor  should  too  forcible  exertions  of  muscu- 
lar power  be  suffered  at  this  tender  age ; for  the 
lilting  of  great  weights,  particularly  the  raising  of 
a ponderous  substance  from  the  ground,  and 
bending  back  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  attempts;  because,  while  in 
such  attitudes,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  belly 
are  contracted,  and  the  bowels  compressed  between 
the  midriff;  respiration  is  obviously  impeded; 
and  thus  ruptures  are  easily  occasioned.  We 
often  observe  young  and  feeble  children  lifting  and 
carrying  others  of  a much  larger  size ; which,  for 
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the  reasons  above  stated,  ought  never  to  be  per- 
mitted. 

4.  All  partial  exercise  of  the  body,  by  which 
cniy  one  arm  or  leg  is  exerted,  has  a tendency  to 
give  the  body  a crooked  form.  Hence,  playing 
at  nine-pins,  drawing  hand- carts,  carrying  bur- 
thens on  one  arm,  or  shoulder,  all  are  pernicious. 
The  principal  injury,  however,  arises  from  conti- 
nuing such  employment  for  several  hours  toge- 
ther , because,  if  it  be  practised  with  moderation, 
and  but  occasionally  resorted  to,  its  tendency 
is  beneficial,  rather  than  hurtful.  Young  people, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  taught  to  make  use  of  both 
arms;  for  we  generally  neglect  the  improvement  of 
the  left  hand ; and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
contrive  games  in  which  both  arms  may  be  alter- 
nately exercised. 

* 

5.  Sedentary  plays,  if  long  persevered  in,  ard 
productive  of  bad  consequences ; because  they  are 
apt  to  bend  the  spine,  and  distort  the  body  : the 
spinal  column  being  too  weak  to  support  the  in- 
cumbent part  of  the  frame,  the  vertebra?  yield 
to  one  side,  in.  consequence  of  long-continued 
sedentary  employments ; for  which  reason,  all 
games  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  strictly  prohi- 
bited. 

6.  Long  standing  is  likewise  detrimental  to  the 
straight  growth  of  children  : and  as  their  legs  are 
too  feeble,  by  preponderating  to  one  side,  the 
same  injurious  effect  is  produced. 


The' 
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The  games  of  children  ought  to  be  adapted  in 
conformity  to  these  observations.  Bodily  exer- 
cise is  to  them  indispensably  necessary,  provided 
it  be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  and  cautions 
before  detailed:  in  such  case,  it  will  neither  en- 
danger their  health,  nor  their  lives ; and  we  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  from  their  efforts  to 
climb  or  leap.  Those,  indeed,  who  tremble  at 
every  declivity,  and  will  scarcely  venture  to  move 
from  the  spot,  are  in  greater  danger  of  receiving 
injury,  than  the  spirited  and  courageous  boy, 
who  generally  is  the  most  successful.  Mothers 
are,  on  the  whole,  too  anxious  on  these  occa- 
sions, because  their  tender  sex  is  not  accustomed 
to  bodily  exercise  : hence,  by  checking  their  little 
ones  in  every  effort  of  leaping,  they  contribute  to 
render  them  timid,  without  considering,  that,  by 
such  injudicious  means,  they  are  ill  prepared  for 
encountering  future  dangers.  For  instance,  in 
accidents  from  fire,  they  will  be  unable  to  save 
either  their  own  lives,  or  those  of  others  3 and,  if 
they  in  the  least  venture  upon  a sudden  emer^ 
gency,  they  hazard  more  than  they  are  qualified 
to  overcome. 

A proper  degree  of  precaution  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  inculcated  at  an  early  age : children  should  be 
warned  of  dangerous  postures  and  leaps,  as  well  as 
of  heavy  lifting  and  carrying  of  burthens,  without, 
however,  making  them  timid.  When  they  hap- 
pen to  stand  at  the  brink  of  a precipice,  or  have 
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climbed  too  high,  it  would  be  extremely  impro- 
per to  alarm  them  suddenly ; as  this  measure 
tends  to  discompose  them,  and  to  bring  on  the 
unfortunate  fall  which  we  were  solicitous  to  avert : 
instances  of  this  nature  are  but  too  frequent.  At 
such  critical  moments,  there  is  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion, which  therefore  ought  to  be  delayed  till  the 
young  adventurer  recovers  from  his  situation,  and 
his  mind  is  susceptible  of  instruction.  It  is  also 
an  useless  precaution,  to  deprive  children  of  every 
instrument  or  utensil  by  which  they  might  injure 
themselves,  unless  we  propose  to  shut  them  up 
within  the  four  walls  of  a nursery ; but,  in  this 
case,  they  could  not  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  objedts.  A tumour,  arising  in  con- 
sequence of  a slight  fali,  or  even  a superficial 
wound  received  by  the  careless  use  of  a knife, 
will  render  them  more  provident  than  all  the  sub- 
sequent exhortations  *t 

* It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
author  alludes  here  to  children  of  a certain  age ; for  it  would 
be  equally  imprudent  to  deprive  a boy  five  or  six.  years  old  of 
every  tool  or  implement,  as  to  place  razors,  and  sharp- 
pointed  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  infants  at  the  breast. 
Nay,  I need  not  point  out  this  species  of  danger,  which  is 
sufficiently  obvious  to  the  senses  of  mothers  or  nurses ; but  I 
would  rather  entreat  them  to  beware  of  those  enticing  poisons 
which  they  liberally  administer  to  their  infants,  in  the  com- 
mon gingerbread  handsomely  gilt  with  Dutch  metal,  or  cop- 
per, that  cannot  fail  to  produce  gripes,  obstipations  of  the 
bowels,  convulsions,  and  other  fatal  disorders, — Transl. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  it  pardonable  to  resort  to  chastisement 
on  these  and  similar  occasions;  because  the  fright- 
ened child,  already  in  a trembling  state,  would  be 
injured  by  correction,  both  with  respeft  to  its 
health  and  moral  character.  Besides,  an  aft  of 
such  violence  may  be  attended  with  immediate 
and  fatal  consequences. 

On  the  contrary,  if  an  infant  should  have  been 
hurt  by  a trifling  fall,  or  bruise,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  pity  and  console  it  with  a variety  of 
conciliatory  arguments  : in  this  absurd  manner,  it; 
is  discouraged  from  future  attempts ; the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  accident  is  in  a great  manner 
effaced  ; and  the  doftrine  to  be  drawn  for  its 
future  circumspection,  loses  its  practical  value. 
Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  suppress  words 
on  such  occasions,  yet  we  ought  studiously  to 
remain  calm  and  silent.  After  the  first  effeft  of 
the  paroxysm  has  subsided,  then  will  be  the  time 
to  make  use  of  affectionate  admonitions,  and  to 
point  out  to  the  child  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
situation  from  which  it  has  escaped.  But  I ap- 
prehend that  mothers  cannot  be  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  aft  in  this  rational  manner,  so  opposite 
to  their  acute  feelings. 

If  young  people  are  not  incited,  either  by  emu- 
lation, or  a desire  of  imitation,  they  will  hardly 
venture  farther  than  their  strength  and  ability  can 
support  them.  The  latter  is  too  powerful  art 
inducement ; and  wherever  it  operates,  we  ought 
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not  to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  these  young  ad- 
venturers, but  keep  a more  watchful  eye  over 
their  games : for,  scarcely  have  tumblers,  rope- 
dancers,  and  other  vagrants,  erected  their  stage, 
when  all  the  youth  of  the  place  become  emulous 
in  imitating  their  feats.  Boys  of  every  size  and 
age  attempt  the  most  dangerous  leaps  ; and  be- 
ing unacquainted  with  the  advantages  requisite  to 
the  successful  performance  of  those  useless  arts,  as 
well  as  with  their  own  deficiency  of  strength  and 
dexterity,  they  frequently  place  themselves  in  pe- 
rilous postures,  try  hazardous  leaps,  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  risk  of  contracting  ruptures,  and 
other  disorders. 

Violent  bodily  exercise,  such  as  fencing,  leap- 
ing, manoeuvres  with  horses,  and  lifting  weights, 
are  peculiarly  hurtful  after  a meal.  At  no  time 
is  the  dagger  of  being  afflicted  with  a rupture, 
greater  than  in  a state  when  the  power  of  expan- 
sion is  increased  by  the  repletion  of  the  intestines. 
The  resistance  of  the  peritoneum  is  then  much 
weaker ; so  that  every  commotion,  every  contrac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 
domen, may  easily  occasion  a hernia,  especially 
after  a full  meal,  or  after  eating  flatulent  food. 
Hence  we  should  be  particularly  careful  to  pre- 
vent young  persons  of  every  description  from  un- 
dertaking such  exercise  soon  after  dinner  ; as  this 
requires  from  three  to  four  hours  for  its  complete 
digestion,' 
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Nor  is  the  present  fashion  of  dressing  boys  in 
high  breeches,  and  short  waistcoats,  calculated  to 
prevent  such  fatal  accidents.  The  pressure  of  the 
former,  constricts  part  of  the  abdomen  ; forces  the 
intestines  downwards,  and  with  every  swift  and 
reclined  motion  of  the  body,  or  sudden  flexion  of 
the  knees,  this  compression  takes  place  with  in- 
creased violence,  and  is  apt  to  produce  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  before  alluded  to. 

Although  the  absurd  fashion  of  wearing  laced 
stays  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  yet  we 
frequently  see  young  girls  dressed  in  long  petti- 
coats ; which,  as  they  obstruct  every  step,  and 
may  occasion  the  most  dangerous  falls,  ought  also 
to  be  abolished : indeed,  the  long  trains  of  our 
fashionable  ladies  are  equally  cumbersome,  and 
liable  to  the  same  objections.  A light  and  easy 
garment,  which  neither  impedes  the  free  motion 
of  the  limbs,  nor  compresses  the  body,  though  it 
fit  exaClly  to  its  shape,  is  the  most  proper  for  the 
constitution  of  the  young,  as  well  as  the  adult. 

More  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  na- 
ture of  such  games  as  tend  to  injure  the  health  of 
children.  As  our  little  ones  are,  in  general,  im- 
perfectly instructed  with  respeCt  to  their  influence, 
they  ought  not  to  be  punished,  or  reproved,  after 
having  hurt  themselves  by  a fall,  or  other  acci- 
dent ; for  this  method  is  not  calculated  to  make 
them  sincere,  but  will  rather  induce  them  to  con- 
ceal the  pain  and  injury  thereby  brought  upon 

them- 
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themselves.  Thus,  the  consequences  of  trivia! 
misfortunes  become  progressively  more  alarming, 
and  the  evil  is  at  length  incurable  : there  arise  en- 
cysted ruptures,  which  either  terminate  in  death, 
01,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  the  life  of  the  child  must 
be  saved  by  an  operation.  As  scon,  therefore,  as 
it  is  found  that  they  complain  of  pain,  in  conse- 
quence of  a violent  exertion,  we  ought  to  encou- 
rage them  to  discover  such  a symptom  without 
delay;  to  treat  them  with  due  affe&ion  ; and,  in- 
stead of  severe  censures,  to  give  them  a paternal 
admonition.  Their  bodies  should  be  immedi- 
ately examined,  and  the  external  seat  of  the  com- 
plaint accurately  inspected.  Every  swelling  in  the 
region  of  the  navel,  around  the  abdominal  ring, 
and  in  the  groins,  may  portend  a serious  rupture; 
especially  if  it  be  unaccompanied  with  pain,  and 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  when  the  body 
is  placed  in  a supine  posture.  Dislocations  of  the 
arms  and  legs  may  be  more  easily  discovered, 
from  the  impeded  motion  of  these  limbs.  In  all 
such  cases,  however,  medical  assistance  should  be 
immediately  called  in  ; as  every  attempt  at  draw- 
ing and  pulling  the  body,  while  in  a painful  state, 
is  extremely  dangerous,  and  may  increase,  or  even 
produce,  the  evil  which  unskilful  operators  en- 
deavour to  avert. 
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2.  Of  P I ay  - things  y tending  to  injure  Health , 

Most  parents  purchase  toys  for  the  amusement 
oi'  their  children,  indiscriminately,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring shops,  without  reflecting  on  their  salu- 
tary or  pernicious  tendency.  They  frequently 
adopt  the  choice  of  others,  implicitly  regulate 
themselves  by  the  established  custom,  and  buy 
whatever  articles  are  exposed  to  sale.  Nor  do  the 
inventors  and  manufacturers  of  toys,  in  general, 
possess  any  knowledge  of  the  useful  or  detrimental 
nature  of  their  productions. 

I therefore  flatter  myself,  the  following  survey 
of  the  subject  may  induce  many  a good  father,  or 
mother,  to  devote  some  share  of  attention  to  those 
play-things  which  affeCt  the  health  of  their  off- 
spring. 

1.  Musical  toys  require  a more  seleCt  choice. 
Stringed-instruments,  such  as  the  harp,  guittar, 
&c.  are  not  so  liable  to  objection;  as  the  sounds 
produced  by  them  amuse  young  people,  especially 
if  they  consider  themselves  as  the  immediate 
agents  of  such  effect.  But  wind-instruments, 
such  as  small  trumpets,  whistles,  and  the  like,  re- 
quire too  great  an  exertion  of  the  lungs,  and  are 
especially  hurtful  at  first,  when  the  little  musi- 
cians constantly  keep  them  in  their  mouth.  Nor 
is  it  perhaps,  sufficiently  known,  that  the  efforts  of 

blowing, 
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blowing,  in  a standing  posture,  frequently  occa- 
sion ruptures. 

1 

2.  All  play-things  made  of  plaister  of  Paris, 
day,  glass,  porcelain,  and  similar  materials,  are 
peculiarly  injurious  to  infants ; because  they  are 
apt  to  break  them,  and  thus  either  to  wound  their 
tender  skin,  or  to  introduce  them  into  the  mouth, 
and  swallow  particles  of  such  noxious  substances. 

3.  Playing  with  marbles,  beans,  coins,  needles, 
&:c.  is  sometimes  productive  of  fatal  accidents, 
when  young  children  are  permitted  to  toss  them 
about  in  all  directions,  or  put  them  indiscrimi- 
nately into  their  busy  mouths. 

4.  The  usual  toys  made  by  potters,  also, deserve 
some  animadversion.  Such  vessels  are  manufac- 
tured with  inferior  care  and  judgment ; because 
they  are  intended  for  the  diversion  of  infants ; 
and  though  they  are  badly  glazed  and  imperfectly 
burnt,  the  little  possessors  are  nevertheless  suf- 
fered to  make  with  them  experiments  in  cooking 
their  supernumerary  victuals,  which,  by  neglect, 
are  sometimes  left  in  those  diminutive  pots  and 
saucepans  for  several  days,  till  at  length  the  food 
turns  acid.  Thus  it  often  happens,  that  the  re- 
mainder is  not  properly  rinsed  out  from  the  ves- 
sels, after  it  has  dissolved  the  particles  of  lead 
contained  in  the  glazing,  which  are  then  swallow- 
ed with  the  new  portion  of  nourishment.  Farther, 
the  earthen  play-things  easily  break,  or  the  glazed 

coat 
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coat  splits  off;  and  if  victuals  are  placed  in  them, 
the  danger  of  poisoning  children  with  lead  is  ine- 
vitable. This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  hidden  causes 
of  that  most  dreadful  disease  of  childhood,  namely, 
a general  reduction  of  strength,  succeeded  by  a 
hedlic  emaciation.  How  often  is  the  cause  of  this 
evil  searched  for  in  other,  perhaps  adventitious, 
circumstances,  which  suggest  the  application  of 
remedies,  while  the  source  of  the  malady  remains 
concealed,  and  is  not  even  suspected  to  exist ! 
Thus,  the  little  patients  lose  all  their  energy,  be- 
come every  day  thinner,  are  afhided  with  convul- 
sions, complain  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  navel; 
their  fingers  and  toes  grow  stiff  and  cold,  while 
their  voice  becomes  hoarse  and  languid,  and  in  a 
few  months  they  are  completely  reduced  to  a ske- 
leton. Although  all  these  terrifying  symptoms 
should  not  at  once  appear  in  the  same  individual, 
yet  we  may  often  observe  one  or  more  of  them 
prevailing  in  children  thus  negleded. 

5.  Vessels  constructed  of  lead,  pewter,  white- 
iron,  or  bell-metal,  may  occasion  similar  bad  ac- 
cidents. Hence  the  little  dishes  and  cups  given 
into  the  hands  of  children,  ought  to  be  made  of 
pure  tin  ; and  plumbers  should  not,  upon  any  ac- 
count, be  permitted  to  mix  them  with  lead,  as  is 
usually  done ; a species  of  adulteration  deserving 
severe  punishment,  because  it  is  fraught  with  mis- 
chief. 1\ or  should  trinkets  of  every  kind,  such 
as  boxes,  soldiers,  &c.  be  granted  to  infants,  on 

account 
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account  of  the  danger  attending  the  practice  of 
keeping  them  in  their  mouths,  and  absorbing  the 
deleterious  particles  of  lead,  or  the  painted  coat. 
Similar  precaution  is  required  with  resped:  to  the 
articles  of  the  tinman,  who  generally  makes  use  of 
inferior  tin  for  cementing  his  goods,  while  the 
white-iron  is  likewise  coated  with  a metal  contain- 
ing lead  in  its  composition.^ — Copper  and  brass 
vessels  have  already  been  pointed  out  as  extremely 
improper  j and  I have  myself  observed,  that  such 
utensils,  after  sugar  and  acids  had  been  kept  in 
them  for  several  days,  were  covered  with  verdi- 
grease.  As,  therefore,  the  danger  of  poisoning 
young  persons  is  much  greater,  than  in  adults, 
who  possess  circumspection  and  knowledge  to 
avoid  or  remedy  the  evil,  parents  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  prevent  the  accidents  of  which  I have 
warned  them* 

6.  The  colouring  and  painting  of  play-things 
likewise  claim  the  attentive  investigation  of  the 
guardians  of  youth.  Verdigrease,  orpiment,  mi- 
nium, or  other  preparations  of  lead,  are  used  for 
that  purpose.  How  is  it  possible  to  see  infants 
introduce  painted  toys  into  their  mouths,  without 
feeling  a degree  of  painful  anxiety  for  their  safety  1 
1 am  happy  to  find,  that  this  important  subjeCl  of 
medical  police  begins  to  excite  the  vigilance  of 
magistrates.  There  has,  indeed,  lately  been  pub- 
lished a proclamation  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
relative  to  the  noxious  tendency  of  painted  toys. 

Hence, 
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Hence,  no  other  but  oil-colours  ought  to  be  used 
for  small  ware ; or,  which  is  stijl  better,  it  should 
be  uniformly  manufactured  of  plain  wood  that 
cannot  be  productive  of  injury  though  constantly 
kept  in  the  mouth  : such  articles,  therefore,  as 
have  lately  become  fashionable,  are  in  every  re- 
speCt  preferable  to  those  by  which  motley  figures 
are  represented. 

N 

7.  Play-things  of  confeCtionary,  devices,  &c. 
are  also  frequently  painted  with  pernicious  colours; 
nay,  the  young  people  consider  them  of  superior 
value  when  they  are  gilt*  ; but,  independently  of 
this  circumstance,  they  are  peculiarly  injurious,  as 
articles  of  food. 

8.  All  amusements  which  are  attended  with 
great  exertions  of  the  body,  are  in  many  respects 
hurtful.  Of  this  description  is  the  well-known 
air-tube,  which  requires  a violent  and  quick  effort 
of  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  is  consequently 
•detrimental  to  the  lungs.  The  cross-bow  also 
hurts  the  breast  by  its  pressure  ; and  the  rocking- 
horse  may  occasion  ruptures  ; an  assertion  which  is 
confirmed  by  experience,  within  the  circle  of  my 
'Own  observation.  Upon  examining  what  has  been 
clearly  stated  in  a preceding  part  of  this  Se&ion, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  posture  which  the 
last-mentioned  exercise  requires,  may  be  pro- 
duct ive  of  those  consequences ; because  children 

f See  p.  4.2  2 of  the  Appendix,  Note# 
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in  general  mount  this  piece  of  machinery,  and 
alight  from  it,  with  considerable  impetuosity* 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  how  should  the 
games  and  toys  of  children  be  arranged  and  con- 
stituted, in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  important 
purposes  of  health  ? 

Sedentary  games  are  perhaps  better  calculated 
for  the  amusement  of  day-labourers  and  rustics, 
who  have  fatigued  themselves  by  hard  work 
through  the  day  ; but  for  children,  whose  princi- 
pal employment  is  playing,  they  are  improper; 
and  should  scarcely  be  allowed  to  those  who  are 
about  the  age  of  puberty.  In  my  opinion,  there- 
fore, inactive  amusements  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
only  in  certain  cases,  as  an  occasional  substitute 
for  others,  and  be  continued  but  for  a short  time. 
Hence,  the  contemptible  puppet-shows,  and  other 
clumsy  figures,  which  serve  only  to  corrupt  the 
imagination,  and  destroy  in  the  susceptible  young 
mind  every  sense  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  are  pe- 
culiarly  hurtful  at  an  age,  when  the  talent  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  incongruity  and  propriety  is 
not  yet  formed;  so  that  the  ideas  are  in  a manner 
distorted,  and  the  future  judgment  of  the  child  is 
prejudiced  by  a wrong  bias. — There  cannot  be 
conceived  a plan  more  absurd,  than  to  entertain 
young  people  with  such  nugatory  exhibitions  as 
require  a motionless  attention.  Exercise  is  the 
very  soul  of  all  play  ; because  the  aclivity  of  the 
different  powers  is  attended  with  immediate  con- 
sequences 
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sequences  to  the  mental  and  bodily  prosperity  of 
the  individual.  For  this  obvious  reason,  the  games 
which  require  muscular  exertion,  are  not  only 
conducive  to  health,  but  also  improve  the  senses, 
and  unfold  the  understanding.  To  put  things 
together,  and  separate  them  ; to  ereCt  and  destroy 
houses  built  of  cards,  or  other  small  materials ; to 
dress  a doll,  or  to  arrange  and  construct  little  ve- 
hicles in  their  own  way  ; all  these  are  diversions 
which  ought  to  be  studiously  encouraged,  by  pro- 
curing the  articles  requisite  for  such  purposes. 
These,  however,  should  be  simple,  and  of  little  in- 
trinsic value,  as  that  is  soon  enhanced  in  the  pos-> 
session  of  the  young  artists.  On  this  account, 
also,  a drum,  a whip,  a hobby,  a little  chaise,  or 
wheel- barrow,  which  they  can  manage  without 
extraneous  assistance,  are  preferable  to  a wooden 
doll,  or  the  h0ures  representing  horses  and  car-> 
riages,  which  afford  them  amusement  merely  by 
their  appearance. 

Nor  should  girls  be  excluded  from  aCtive  exer- 
cise : it  is  a materia}  error  in  physical  education, 
to  make  that  ill-founded  distinction  between  the 
two  sexes,  and  to  condemn  young  females,  almost 
from  their  craclle,  to  a sedentary  life,  by  giving 
them  scarcely  any  other  play-things  but  dolls  and 
tinsel-wotk,  or  trinkets  y while  the  sprightly  boy 
amuses  himself  with  his  noisy  drum,  and  other 
aCtive  diversions.  Such  premature  modesty  is. 
dearly  purchased,  at  the  expence  of  health,  and 
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a chcarful  mind.  What  infatuation,  to  train  up 
sickly  women,  debilitated  mothers,  and  conse- 
quently a miserable  offspring ! 

Once  more  may  1 be  permitted  to  repeat,  that 
all  amusements  are  most  beneficial  to  health,  in 
the  open  atmosphere  : there  the  little  ones  are  ef- 
fectually inured  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wea- 
ther ; so  that  they  can  equally  bid  defiance  to 
heat  and  cold.  Hence  they  cannot  be  too  much 
exposed  to  the  fresh  air,  at  some  distance  from 
towns  or  villages  ; where  they  will,  in  the  summer, 
hunt  butterflies,  collect  flowers,  build  little  houses, 
attend  to  the  growth  of  trees  and  plants,  or  simi- 
lar pursuits  of  an  innocent  and  amusing  tendency. 
Almost  every  thing  may  be  rendered  subservient 
to  their  well-being  and  pleasure.  Were  it  possible 
to  keep  a child  continually  in  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens, there  would  be  no  occasion  for  phy-things; 
benign  Nature  would  afford  them  a sufficient  va- 
riety of  obje&s  for  their  amusement;  for  trees, 
flowers,  stones,  birds,  in  short,  every  thing  around 
them,  would  excite  and  employ  their-  attention; 
they  would  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  mate- 
rials for  constructing  toys ; which,  being  the  works 
of  their  own  invention,  could  not  fail  to  be  more 
useful  than  the  most  expensive  artificial  con- 
trivances. 

Society  increases  the  charms  of  juvenile  amuse- 
ments. It  is  indeed  very  desirable  and  rational  to 

allow  numbers  of  children  to  assemble;  yet  it 

would 
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would  be  necessary  to  watch  their  conduct,  but  with- 
out rigour  or  anxiety  on  the  side  of  the  tutor ; as 
they  are  then  in  the  most  happy  situation.  It  has 
therefore  been  proposed  to  establish  public  plea- 
sure-grounds, devoted  to  the  benefit  of  young 
people,  in  every  town  or  city  ; and  likewise  to  ap- 
point inspedors,  to  keep  them  under  certain  re- 
stridions.  Such  regulations  would,  in  various  in- 
stances, be  produdtive  of  good  effeds  : they  would 
prevent  many  ill-bred  boys  from  running  about 
the  streets,  where  they  are  under  no  controul,  and 
learn  from  each  other  the  most  improper  prac- 
tices. 

On  the  whole,  children  ought,  with  equal  care 
and  propriety,  to  be  allowed  their  regular  play- 
hours,  as  they  are  compelled  to  visit  the  school  : 
the  former  would,  besides,  be  attended  with  greater 
advantages  for  the  improvement  of  their  physical 
and  intelledual  faculties,  than  the  latter  mecha- 
nical habit,  at  an  age  when  they  are  not  yet  sus- 
ceptible of  scholastic  instrudion.  I doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  this  suggestion  will  ever  be  realized. 
Houses  for  the  deposition  of  dead  bodies,  previous 
to  their  interment,  have  been  established  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Germany;  others,  for  receiving 
persons  apparently  dead,  have  been  ereded  in  va- 
rious towns  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  England* 
the  city  of  Halberstadt  boasts  of  the  first  institu- 
tion for  inoculating  the  small-pox ; — but  which 
will  be  the  first  city  in  Germany  that  shall  be 

pro- 
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provided  with  a public  pleasure-ground,  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  children  ? I conceive  such  a 
measure  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
theatres,  ball-rooms,  and  common  pasture- 
grounds. 
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of  the  teeth  _ 

-,  on  the  proper  exercise  for 

on  injurious  practices  in  the  feeding  of 
-,  how  to  treat,  when  sleepless 
-,  the  most  proper  posture  for,  in  a cradle, 
or  bed  * _ 


254> 

256, 


256 


257 

257 
270 — 274 
266,  267 


281 


-,  the  most  beneficial  couch  for,  described  283 — 283; 

285 
28S 

28? 


ib. 

289 

290 

295— 3'o 

29  6 


should  be  but  slightly  covered  in  bed 
the  proper  night  dress  for  - 287, 

healthy,  should  not  have  intercourse  with 
diseased 

should  not  be  put  to  bed  immediately 
after  a meal 

on  the  proper  proportion  of  sleep  for  • 
proper  periods  of  repose  for 
best  method  of  dressing 
on  the  management  of,  when  very  young 
when  taking  exercise,  should  rely  on 

their  own  powers  - 313 — 313 

on  carrying  - - - 3 1 7—323 

when  very  young  - 318 — 320 

improper  practices  of  teaching  them  to 
walk,  censured 

judicious  method  of  learning  them  to 
walk 

proper  periods  for  taking  them  abroad 
should  have  liberty  to  enjoy  the  air  at 
all  seasons 

method  of  preventing  them  from  soiling 
their  beds  . 


328, 

334~ 


327 

329^ 

-33^ 

336 


344 

Children, 


INDEX. 

Children,  when  weakly,  how  they  ought  to  be  bathed 
proper  time  ot  sending  to  school 
proper  instructions  tor,  pointed  out 
their  peevishness  not  imputable  to  malice 

*  should  not  be  educated  too  early 

are  not  possessed  of  innate  malignity  * 

, how  their  tempers  are  spoiled 

*  y how  their  questions  ought  to  be  answered 

— , on  the  evolution  which  occurs  about  the 

second  year  of  their  age 

- — , weakly,  the  most  effectual  method  of 

strengthening 

the  treatment  of,  during  the  period  of 
evolution  _ 

Chirargical  operations,  sometimes  necessary 
Christening,  in  winter,  hints  respecting  ’ _ 

Clarke,  Dr.  his  calculations  of  the  mortality  of 
infants  at  Dublin 

Cleanliness  conducive  to  the  health  of  children 

consequences  of  inattention  to 


409- 

182, 


Clysters,  remarks  on  the  use  of 
Coffee  pernicious  to  infants 
Cold  bathing.  See  Bathing. 

liquids,  fatal  effeds  of,  when  drank  by  children 

Convulsions,  causes  of,  in  children 
Cradles,  or  beds  of  children,  their  proper  situation 
in  a nursery  pointed  out 

*  , observations  on 

*  •,  injudicious  pradice  of  violently  rock  in  v 

them 

*“-*  *,  beneficial  tendency  of  moderate  rocking 

, how  they  may  be  used  with  advantage 
Cries  of  infants,  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
those  of  pain  and  hunger 

, ignorance  of  nurses,  respeding  the  proximate 

cause  of 


D 


343, 

268, 


198, 

290- 


44* 

¥ A G E 

35* 

37z 

373 

381 

36  9 

382 

384 

394 

399 

406 

-4*4 

73 

183 

132 

34* 

344 

7° 

269 

34® 

*3* 

*99 

-292 

291 
ib» 

292 

220 

224' 


Draughts,  composing,  should  be  administered  with 
great  precaution  _ _ 6*  f 

Dentition,  impropriety  of  weaning  children  at  this  ^ 

period 

Dress,  observations  on,  and  rules  for  the  proper 

management  of  _ 1 

' , what  kind  of,  proper  for  children  * „ 293— lit 

Drink, 


442  INDEX. 

Drink,  on  giving  it  to  children  - - 107,  108 

, what  kind  of,  proper  for  children  - 255 

, its  proper  temperature  for  infants  described  267,  268 

Dumplings,  indigestible  for  children  - 262 


E 


Education,  strictures  on  several  modern  systems  of 

■ , a private  preferable  to  a public 

, physical,  its  importance  during  the  first 

period  of  life 

ought  to  be  exclusively  conducted  by 

parents 

. should  not  be  rigorously  enforced 

of  boys  and  girls  should  be  uniform 

— , physical,  begins  with  pregnancy 

Emetics,  in  general,  excellent  remedies  for  children 

, cases  in  which  they  would  be  improper 

Empiricism,  hints  for  extirpating 
Employments,  juvenile,  remarks  on 
Envy  appears  in  many  infants  at  an  early  age 
Epictetus,  observation. of,  quoted,  and  nis  ad- 
vice recommended  ’ - 

Evolution,  the  most  frequent  symptom  which  cha- 
racterizes the  first  period  of 
Exercise,  spontaneous,  preferable  to  compulsory 

- must  be  uniform  and  not  partial 

, on  the  proper  period  for 

■,  bodily,  indispensably  necessary  for  chil- 
dren - - - 

Expe&orants,  improper  for  children 
es,  weak,  the  cause  of  _ 


79 — 102 
96 — 102 

121,  12J 

1 3 8 — 1 40 
143— 146 

1 5+ — 1 55 
156 

68,  69 

69 

74 

365 

386 


20,  22 

400 

316 

3 17 

289 

31 1 
64—65 

330—331 


F 


Fat  provisions  hurtful  to  children  - - 263 

Fear  and  terror,  on  the  effects  of  - - 388 

. , how  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  390 — 393 

Feather-beds,  why  preferable  for  infants  under  two 

years  of  age  - - 283 — 284 

f disadvantages  of  sleeping  .on  281  — 285 

Food  of  children,  becomes  pernicious  by  long  standing  209 

. f what  kind  proper  for  infants  during  the  first 

three  or  four  weeks  of  life  - - 222 

, one  kind  of,  only  to  be  given  at  each  time  - 245 

, several  kinds  of  stimulating,  pointed  out  - 252 

. t the  change  from  liquid  tosolid  must  not  be  sudden  254 

Food, 
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Pood,  the  filthy  custom  of  chewing,  for  children, 

censured  . _ _ 273 

Fruit  should  be  sparingly  eaten  by  children  - 266 

, in  what  diseases  injurious  „ .. 

G 


Games,  observations  on  those  which  are  detri- 
mental to  health 

Go  -carts,  the  injurious  tendency  of  - 
Greenlander,  remarks  on  the  manners,  customs,  and 
physical  chara&er  of  the  - _ 

Guiana,  the  savages  of,  kill  and  bury  their  de- 
formed children  _ 


217 — 426 
326 

29—31 

24 


H 


Herb-tea,  precautions  necessary  in  purchasing 
Hospitals,  lying-in,  the  mortality  of  children  at 
those  places  accounted  for 

Huf  eland.  Prof,  his  observations  on  the  cries  of 
children  » 

, his  treatise  on  scrophula  quoted 


2 49 

13 1 — 132 


115: 
3 12 


I 


Indignation,  a serious  passion  - „ ^g^ 

Infancy,  the  period  of,  a state  of  progressive  evolution  397 
Irritability,  excessive,  in  children  how  it  may  be  remedied  406 
Jellies,  when  used  with  advantage 
Joseph  1,  M.  his  advice  to  pregnant  women 


254 

160 


K 


Kalmucs,.  remarks  on  their  peculiar  visage  and  con- 
formation - _ 

Kamtschatka,  women,  if  delivered  of  twins,  one 
child  is  smothered 

Kissing  of  children  by  a variety  of  persons,  con- 
demned 


34*  3; 
z; 

344 


L 

Labour,  on  manual  _ _ _ ^6$ 367 

— — - should  be  adapted  to  the  strength  of  chil- 

« - ;t. 

Leading. 


444 


INDEX, 
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Leading-strings,  an  injurious  practice  of  teaching 

children  to  walk  - ~ - 326 

Learnirg,  observations  on  3^7 — 3&o 

Liquors,  on  the  pernicious  effeCts  of  mixed,  when 

given  to  children  - - 406,  407 

Lycurgus,  an  unnatural  law  enaCted  by  him  de- 
scribed - • - 23 


Maas,  Prof,  anecdote  related  by 
Machine,  a proper  one  for  bathing  described 
Malkin,  Mr.  his  remarks  on  the  subjeCt  of  edui 
eating  children  - - 

Mankind,  periodical  changes  in  the  physical  sys* 
tem  of  - - - 

Medicines,  quack,  oh  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  administering  them  to  children 
Memory,  on  the  exercise  of  the 
Midwife,  cautions  respecting  the  choice  of  a 

y duty  of  a,  in  child-birth 

Midwives,  mischievous  ptattices  of  - 

. , bad  effefts  of  their  superstitious  notions 

Milk  of  the  mother,  its  animating  properties  and 

effeCts 

-}  children  nourished  by  it,  ma- 
nifest the  most  tender  af- 
feCtion  for  their  parent 

, a stagnation  of,  how  prevented 

. , a superfluity  of,  how  remedied 

, a proper  substitute  for  that  of  the  mother 

, how  to  increase  or  dilute  it  - 

should  be  taken  from  a healthy,  and  uniform- 
ly the  same  animals 

— f how  to  prepare  it  for  use 

f human,  preferable  to  that  of  animals 

} insufficient  for  the  only  food  of  an  infant 

should  not  be  kept  in  earthen  dishes  badly 

burnt  ' , , 

Mind,  affections  of,  from  the  first  to  the  tnir 

year  of  age 

from  the  third  to  the  sixth 

year  of  age 

Mingrelians,  their  notions  with  respeCt  to  weakly 
children  - ~ . 

Mothers,  healthy  ones  only  ought  to  suckle  their 
children 


388 

35s 

92>  93 

398 

60 

370—372 
158,  159 


170— 

-l75 

1 84— 

ib. 

-187 

ib. 

210 

213 

2 I 8 

,7, 

«• 

224, 

IU  • 

225 

ib. 

241 

242 

244 

ib. 

270, 

27X 

381- 

-3  8 5 

384 


25 

8? 

Mothers 
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Mothers  should  personally  attend  to  the  nursery 

•  , maxiins  recommended  to 

— should  attend  to  the  manner  of  carrying 

children 

•  , the  vanity  of  some,  by  too  early  teach- 

ing their  children  to  walk,  and  its 
consequences 

•  , the  influence  of  her  imagination  on  the 

child,  investigated 

, principal  duty  of  a 

Montaigne’s  meihod  of  awaking  his  son 


PACE 

135— *37 

313 


319,  320 


32$ 

162 — 164 
167 
280 


N 

Navel-string,  diredions  for  tying  and  cutting  the 
Negroes,  remarks  on  their  apathy  in  a state  of 
nature  _ _ _ 

Nicqlai,  observation  of,  quoted 
Nippies,  how  to  protrad  when  too  deep  in  the  breast 

, how  to  prevent  diseases  of  the 

Northmore,  Mr.  asserts  the  superiority  of  pri- 
vate over  public  education 
Nourishment,  of  little  service  to  infants  when  af- 
Aided  with  pain 

Nursery,  piffure  of  a German  „ 

requisites  of  a good  one 

•  best  njethod  of  adapting  it  to  the  pur- 

poses of  health 

Nursery-maids,  their  disgusting  custom  of  suck- 
ing the  lips  of  children,  exposed 
and  censured 

■ ■ - , neither  weakly  nor  too  young, 

should  be  intrusted  with  in- 
fants 

Nurses,  remarks  on  the  diseases  which  may  be 
communicated  by  their  breasts 
, their  absurd  prejudices  exposed 

•  , pernicious  pradices  of,  to  induce  children 

to  sleep  _ 

■  , their  method  of  carrying  children  cen- 

sured 

i many  of  their  customs  and  artifices  ani- 
madverted upon 


„ 170— *75 

40 

*63 
168 
214 

% 

9 6 — 99 


1 89- 


3*9. 


221 

*3+ 

-191 

ib. 


273 

323 

j 29 
224 

27> 

320 

3 22 


o 

Oatmeal  porridge,  an  improper  aliment  for  children  245 

Os  I AND ER, 


INDE  X. 


TAGS 


44-6 


Os i and ER,  Prof,  his  roller  for  pregnant  women 

recommended  - _ - 160 

Ostiak-Xozaks,  curious  custom  prevalent  among 

their  women  25 

Otaheite,  the  King  of,  destroys  the  children  of  his 

concubines  - - ib. 

r 

Pallas,  his  observations  on  the  causes  of  effemi- 
nacy among  the  Mongolians  and  Burats  36 

, another  remark  of,  quoted  - 348,  349 

Pup,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  children  for  some 

weeks  after  their  birth  - - 222 

■  , pernicious  consequences  of  its  use  - ib. 

— , how  to  be  prepared  as  a substitute  for 

deficient  miik  - - 244,  244 

* — * , when  improper  for  children  - 262,  263 

■> , on  the  injurious  efFtbfs  of  keeping  it  in 

certain  vessels  - - 270,  271 

Parents,  their  attention  requested  to  the  noxious 

customs  of  nurses  - - 322 

Passions,  violent,  ought  to  be  studiously  avoided 

by  suckling  women  - - 219 

, consequences  of  giving  the  breast  imme- 
diately after  - - ib* 

, proper  nourishment  for  a child  after  their 

occurrence  in  the  mother  - 220 

Pastry,  detrimental  to  infants  - 264,  2 65 

Perspiration,  necessity  of  attending  to,  when  chil- 
dren are  in  that  state  - 33 9 

Peru,  curious  substitute  for  a cradle  in  the  province  of  42 
Petticoats,  a source  of  ruptures  - - 3°j 

■  , long,  should  not  be  worn  by  young  girls  ib. 

P!ay-things  tending  to  injure  health,  described  427  436 

Postures  which  are  attended  with  danger,  stated  424,  431 

Potatoes,  improper  for  children  in  the  first  year  265,  266 

Potatoe-mcal  bow  to  prepare  for  children  - 265 

Pregnancy,  rules  for  women  during  the  period  of  157 

Pride,  unnatural  to  children  - - 3&7 

Puberty,  the  alterations  which  occur  at  the  age  of, 

described  - - - 402 

Purgatives,  consequences  of  frequent  and  violent  6i,  62 


R 

Residence,  superior  advantages  of  a country  - 331 

Rest,  proper  periods  of,  for  children  - 290 

Rocking, 


INDEX. 
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Rocking,  stupifies  the  heads  of  children  - 87 

, injurious  effects  of  violent  - - 321 

Rooms,  warm,  a principal  cause  of  the  mortality  of 

children  - - _ 198 

Roscoe,  Mr.  Preface  to  his  Poem  quoted  82,  83 

Rousseau’s  system  of  education,  the  most  complete  79 

work,  quoted  by  Mr.  Northmore  So,  81 

Emilias , an  archetype  of  education  82 

, its  merits  and  defects  pointed 

out  - - 85 — 92 

observation  quoted  - - 384 


Salep-root,  recommended  for  children 

•  , remarks  on  its  virtues 

, mode  of  preparing  it  - 

Samoiedes,  remarks  on  their  visage,  and  early  pu. 

berry  of  the  females  _ 

Sand,  in  rooms,  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  childen 
hashes,  an  useless  ornament 

Savigny,  Ivir.  iiis  machine  for  laverne/is^  recom- 
mended - ‘ _ 

Sexes,  the  education  of  both  should  be  equal 
Shoes,  bad  consequences  of  wearing  tight 
Sitting,  injurious  consequences  of,  when  long  con- 
tinued _ 

Skin,  origin  of  complaints  owing  to  its  neglect 

*  > ar.  absorbent  povyder  recommended  lor  a sore 

one  _ 

Sleep,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
child  _ 

on  the  proper  time  of,  for  infants 
cannot  be  obtained  by  art,  without  injury 
on. artificial 

the  best  means  of  promoting,  is  pure  air 
various  methods  oi  procuring  for  infants 
in  what  manner  to  awaken  children  from 
Small-pox,  children  in  this  disease  should  not  be 
secluded  from  fresh  air 

Smoke  ol  coals  hurtful  to  the  breasts  of  children 
Spartan  Republic,  barbarous  treatment  of  children 
in  that  state  _ 

Spite  and  obstinacy,  how  most  eftedually  cured 
Stays,  a cause  of  ruptures 

Stockings,  may  be  dispensed  with  by  young  children 
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106,  107 

32 

193 

302 

% 

70 
332 
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349 

363 

108,  109 
1 10 

274—277 

275,  27 6 
ib. 
278 
279 — 281 

133 

J93 

23>  24 
384— 386 

303 

304 

Stones, 
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Stones,  heated,  their  pernicious  effett  upon  children  286,  287 
Sucking-bag,  a disgusting  practice,  described  - 271 

, probable  cause  of  the  thrush  - 272 

Suckling  of  infants,  observations  on  the  - 210 

, cases  in  which  it  ought  to  be  desisted,  from  215 

• at  night,  reasons  why  it  ought  to  be  re- 
linquished as  soon  as  possible  - 217 

, remarks  on  the  period  of  - 227,  228 

Swaddling-clothes,  on  the  odious  custom  of  294,  297 

Swimming,  how  to  teach  children  the  art  of  - 357 

Swinging  by  the  arms,  its  injurious  consequences  322 

Sudorifics,  ill  eitedts  of,  when  injudiciously  admi- 
nistered - 62,  63 


T 


Tea,  pernicious  efFedfs  of,  when  given  to  children  248,  249 


Teeth,  on  the  treatment  ot  children,  when  the  first 

have  appeared  - - - 246 

, , the  protrusion  of,  an  effedf  of  the  general  evo- 

luiion  of  the  body  - - 401 

Teething,  proved  to  be  no  disease  - - 403 

Temperature,  degrees  of,  proper  for  a nursery  - 196 

Thrush,  cause  of  the  - 223 

Tonics,  the  precarious  effects  of  - 66 

Toys,  should  not  be  indiscriminately  purchased  - 427 

. , musical,  require  a proper  choice  - ib*. 


u 

Uncleanliness,  pernicious  consequences  of,  to  dis- 


eased children  - - 34^>  347 

Urine-caster,  anecdote  of  a late  noted  one  - • 125,  126 

, incontinency  of,  accounted  for  _ - 34*5 

„ — — , its  cause  and  remedies  - ib . 


V 


Vomiting,  less  dangerous  than  purging 
Voracity,  unnatural  to  children 

__ , the  cause  ot 

„ ~i  how  it  may  be  avoided 

w 


69 

394 
ib. 

395 


Walking  and  exercise,  general  observations  on  3 1 3 1 7 
0 Walking, 


IN  DE  X. 


Walking,  farther  remarks  on  its  effeCts,  and  the 

method  of  teaching  it  - 32$- 

■  must  not  be  attempted  too  early 

should  be  particularly  attended  to,  during 

the  period  of  evolution 

Washing  the  head,  observations  on,  and  directions  for  361. 

, salutary  effeCts  pf 

Water,  the  best  drink  for  children 

■  j most  proper  beverage  after  the  first  year  of 

life  _ _ _ 

Weaning,  how  most  easily  accomplished  - 229, 

•  , in  what  cases  it  ought  to  be  delayed 

Weber,  M.  quoted  respecting  the  Ostiak  women 
Wet-nurses,  a strict  examination  into  their  charac- 
ter recommended 

—  , their  prejudices  and  irregularities 

pointed  out  . _ 21 1, 

—  , on  the  dress  of  _ 

should  be  chosen  with  great  circum- 
spection _ _ 233- 

, deceitful  practices  of,  exposed  - 234, 

may  occasion  the  greatest  misery  in 

families 

, / 

•  , on  tiie  diet  proper  for 

Whey,  how  to  prepare 

■  , on  the  properties  of 

White-lead,  the  dangerous  practice  of  using  prepa 

rations  of  _ 

Wichmann,  his  work  cited 
Williams,  Rev.  Mr.  his  LeCtures  on  Political 
Principles,  quoted  - 

Woman,  proper  conduCt  for  one  in  labour 

, how  to  be  treated  after  her  delivery  , 1 

Women,  on  their  food  and  drink  in  a state  of  preo-. 

nancy  - - 166, 

' j advice  to  debilitated,  who  wish  to  suckle 

their  children 


247> 

363> 


- , dietetic  system  to  be  adopted  by  them,  in 

child-bed 

Wurzer,  Dr.  observation  of,  quoted 
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